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PRIESTCRAFT. 

are  acquainted  with  a  certain  family,  whose  members, 
though  they  occasionally  squabble  about  minor  matters,  are 
remarkably  well  agreed  on  all  important  things,  and  distin- 
guished by  an  entire  satisfaction  with  the  fundamental  state 
of  their  domestic  affairs.  Father  and  mother,  sisters  and  bro- 
thers, servants  in-doors  and  out-of-doors,  are  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  no  such  happy  and  united  a  household  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  love  each 
other,  and  admire  each  other,  and  (making  due  allowance  for 
human  infirmities)  are  perfectly  contented  with  the  manner  in 
which  each  member  of  the  family  fulfils  his  or  her  duties  to 
the  remainder  of  those  who  live  in  the  same  house.  More- 
over, they  consider  that  this  very  house,  with  all  its  appurte- 
nances, is  absolutely  unrivalled  in  suitability  to  the  wishes  and 
needs  of  its  inmates.  It  is  warm,  comfortable,  airy,  healthy, 
handsome,  well-furnished,  gracefully  decorated,  and  neither 
too  big  nor  too  little.  There  is  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  of  a 
wholesome  and  nutritious  kind,  and  suited  to  the  different  con- 
stitutions of  the  different  members  of  the  family.  The  gardens 
and  grounds  are  delightful ;  and,  in  fact,  on  the  whole,  the 
household  looks  upon  itself  as  favoured  by  Divine  Providence 
in  a  wonderful  degree,  is  never  tired  of  thanking  God  for  its 
possessions,  and  is  always  wishing  that  every  body  else  was 
equally  well  off. 

But  the  oddest  thing  in  the  world  is,  that  when  the  various 
members  of  the  family  go  out  of  doors — nay,  sometimes  even, 
when  they  receive  company  at  home — they  are  perpetually 
told  that  they  are  miserable,  wretched,  quarrelsome,  enslaved, 
degraded,  ignorant,  immoral,  hypocritical,  bloody-minded,  de- 
ceitful, and  regardless  of  the  Divine  Giver  of  all  their  blessings. 
"  My  dear  fellow,"  says  an  anxious-looking  gentleman  to  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  family  whom  he  has  just  seized  by  the  but- 
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And  what  this  worthy  old  lady  says  to  herself,  in  her  quiet, 
simple,  amiable  way,  is  what  we  are  all  of  us  constrained 
to  express,  nearly  every  day  that  passes,  as  we  look  at  the 
pictures  of  ourselves  and  our  creed  which  the  anti-Catholic 
world  is  perpetually  thrusting  into  our  hands.  The  world  will 
insist  upon  it  that  it  knows  us  and  our  religion  better  than  we 
do  ourselves.  Though  we  never  happen  to  hear  them,  we  are 
taught  all  sorts  of  abominations.  Our  houses  are  infested  with 
Jesuitical  spies,  though  nobody  finds  them  out  except  our  Pro- 
testant protectors.  When  we  intend  to  adore  God  above  all 
things,  somehow  or  other,  by  a  kind  of  spiritual  legerdemain,' 
we  are  twisted  into  worshippers  of  wooden  images.  What- 
ever we  are,  whatever  we  do,  whatever  we  wish,  whatever  we 
are  taught,  whatever  we  feel, — it  is  quite  certain  that  we  our- 
selves are  altogether  in  the  dark  about  it;  and  the  only  people 
who  can  enlighten  us  are  the  devotees  of  Luther,  Cranmer, 
Henry  VIII.,  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  range  of  subjects  in  which  we  are  supposed  to  be 
thus  ignorant  is  about  as  extensive  as  the  whole  field  of  Ca- 
tholic doctrine  and  practice.  On  some  points,  undoubtedly, 
it  is  condescendingly  admitted  that  we  stand  less  in  need  of 
illumination  than  in  others  ;  but  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  there  is  not  one  detail  of  dogma,  morals,  or  custom,  in 
which  most  Protestants  do  not  conceive  that  they  understand 
Catholicism  better  than  Catholics  understand  it  themselves. 

We  are  not  now  about  to  detail  all  the  metaphysical  pheno- 
mena of  a  state  of  mind  so  singular  as  this,  or  to  show  how  it 
is  that  so  remarkable  a  delusion  should  have  got  possession  of 
innumerable  understandings  otherwise  sufficiently  candid  and 
rational.  Nor  do  we  propose  to  indicate  the  exact  character 
of  the  various  perversions  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  morals 
which  the  world  is  contented  to  accept  as  undoubted  truth. 
We  confine  ourselves  to  one  of  the  causes  which  thus  warp 
the  Protestant  intellect,  and  one  of  the  instances  in  which  it 
rests  satisfied  with  convictions  as  wide  as  possible  from  the 
real  facts  of  the  case.  The  popular  notion  of  "  Popish  priest- 
craft," and  the  popular  reasoning  by  which  this  notion  is  set 
up,  will  serve  as  an  illustration  at  once  of  the  enlightenment, 
the  reasonableness,  and  the  consistency  of  that  congeries  of 
opinions  which  goes  by  the  generic  name  of  Protestantism. 

As  to  conveying  to  the  uninitiated  Catholic  reader  any  com- 
plete conception  of  the  popular  notion  of  a  "  Popish  priest," 
we  utterly  despair  of  doing  it.  It  is  so  foreign  to  every  thing 
that  good  arid  religious  Catholics  ever  knew  by  their  own 
experience,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  them  that 
any  reasonable  adult  Englishman  or  Englishwoman,  of  average 
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the  light  of  day  certain  things  which  nobody  but  themselves — 
(always,  of  course,  excepting  their  Protestant  censors) — ever 
heard  of.  They  divide  the  entire  Catholic  body  into  two  sec- 
tions, having  interests  adverse  to  and  irreconcilable  with  each 
other — the  lay  section  and  the  clerical  section.  And  they 
suppose  that  the  latter  assume  a  right  to  dictate  to  the  former, 
to  silence  their  doubts,  to  decree  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong,  what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  by  a  sort  of  official  claim 
to  infallibility.  The  opinion  of  a  layman  they  consider  to  be 
ipso facto  extinguished  by  that  of  a  priest;  not  because  the 
latter  may  be  better  informed,  not  because  he  is  a  competent 
theologian,  not  because  he  is  licensed  by  his  proper  Bishop  to 
preach  the  Word  of  God, — but  by  the  possession  of  some  secret 
information  as  to  the  principles,  the  history,  or  the  tactics  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  not  accessible  to  the  general  body  of  the 
faithful.  And  as  they  conceive  that  this  clerical  assumption 
is  unwarrantable  and  unchristian,  they  further  hold  that  it  is 
only  supported  by  some  sort  of  combination  of  the  clergy 
against  the  laity ;  and  that  the  former  are  perpetually  engaged 
in  planning  or  carrying  out  schemes  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  official  superiority,  and  for  preventing  the  latter  from, 
asserting  those  rights  which  they  know  to  be  really  their  due. 
This  supposition,  we  repeat,  may  take  different  shapes,  and  be 
more  or  less  consciously  maintained  by  different  Protestants  ; 
but  we  are  confident  that  very  few  among  them  do  not  suppose 
that  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  are  necessarily 
antagonistic  to  one  another,  and  that  duplicity  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy  is  one  chief  means  by  which  the  laity  are  kept  in 
the  wished-for  subordination. 

The  rational  answer  to  these  accusations  is  simply  this, — 
that  if  the  laity  are  enslaved,  either  in  thought  or  action,  to 
the  clergy,  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  slavery  that  ever  was 
heard  of;  for  the  laity  themselves  have  not  yet  found  it  out. 
If  they  are  in  a  bondage,  it  looks  and  feels  so  astonishingly 
like  freedom,  that  none  but  hunters  after  mares'-nests  could 
ever  detect  the  difference.  No  doubt  there  are  certain  points 
in  which  a  layman  is  in  the  position  of  an  inferior,  a  disciple, 
or  a  subject;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  return  he  exacts 
certain  services  from  the  clergy  with  an  almost  merciless  rigour, 
which  makes  the  notion  of  servitude  on  his  part,  and  of  craft 
on  the  part  of  the  priesthood,  the  merest  absurdity.  The  fact 
is,  that  every  one,  priest  as  well  as  layman,  bishop  as  well  as 
priest,  owes  an  entire  and  unreserved  obedience  to  the  Church; 
and  no  man  has  the  right  to  force  his  personal  opinion  upon 
any  one,  or  to  require  any  course  of  action  as  obligatory,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  is  distinctly  enjoined  by  the  Church  herself. 
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positive  manner,  declaring  that  where  cases  are  to  be  found  of 
an  opposite  character,  they  are  only  exceptions  to  a  general 
rule,  and  so  comparatively  rare,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
take  them  as  proofs  of  the  general  relations  between  the  clergy 
and  the  laity. 

In  forming  their  opinions  of  Catholics,  Protestants  con- 
found the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  Catholic  discipline,  with  an  exaction  of  submission  in 
matters  of  opinion  and  of  conduct  in  which  the  Church  herself 
leaves  things  open  to  the  individual  judgment.  They  them- 
selves have  no  discipline,  no  complete  body  of  consistent  doc- 
trine accessible  and  comprehensible  to  all.  Their  only  dis- 
cipline consists  in  the  clauses  of  a  few  Acts  of  Parliament, 
the  decisions  of  a  few  lawyers,  or  the  customs  of  a  few  dis- 
senting sects.  Their  body  of  doctrine  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  every  man's  private  opinion.  Only  a  very  small  minority 
among  them  believe  in  the  sacerdotal  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  And  hence  it  follows  that  they  totally  misin- 
terpret the  nature  of  the  position  held  by  the  priesthood  among 
Catholics.  In  their  system  there  is  no  recognised,  no  possible 
place  for  such  a  thing  as  a  priest;  and  accordingly  they  can 
see  in  a  Catholic  priest  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  usurper, 
and  consequently  a  tyrant.  The  Catholic  feeling  of  the  peni- 
tent in  the  confessional  towards  the  confessor  is  one  which  it 
never  enters  their  heads  to  conceive.  They  never  dream  that 
we  habitually  regard  him  as  a  father,  and  that  the  notion 
that  the  confessional  is  a  sort  of  magician's  chamber,  where  the 
impostor  plays  most  powerfully  on  the  imaginations  and  fears 
of  his  dupes,  is  the  phantom  of  a  morbid  brain.  They  know 
nothing  of  our  feelings  by  their  own  experience.  Only  con- 
ceive going  to  confession  to  Dr.  Philpotts,  Dr.  Blomfield,  or 
Dr.  Samuel  Wilberforce !  Or  even  to  a  worthier,  though  not 
a  wiser  man,  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  !  Fancy 
the  whole  round  of  Anglican  clergy,  rural  and  oppidan,  High 
Church,  Low  Church,  Broad  Church,  and  no  Church, — just 
think,  with  all  their  worth  and  respectability,  of  the  exquisite 
absurdity  of  kneeling  down  and  confessing  one's  most  secret 
sins  to  them,  and  receiving  absolution  at  their  hands !  The 
most  solemn  of  countenances  must  relax  into  a  smile  at  the 
very  idea. 

The  fact  is,  priestcraft  is  characteristically  not  a  Catholic, 
but  a  Protestant  vice.  There  is  very  little  of  it  amongst  us, 
and  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  it  among  those  who  are  so  ready 
to  impute  it  to  us  alone.  If  you  want  to  see  illustrations  of 
the  tyranny  of  opinion,  listen  to  the  preachings  and  conver- 
sations of  the  loudest  declaimers  against  Popish  priestcraft. 
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upon  unsuspecting  followers  mutilated  editions  of  Catholic 
writings,  without  a  hint  as  to  the  wholesale  doctrinal  amputa- 
tions which  they  have  undergone ;  and  nothing  of  that  rigid 
denunciation  of  all  really  Catholic  books,  and  of  all  Catholic 
intercourse,  which  they  practise  towards  their  disciples.  All 
this  is  comparatively  little  to  that  unscrupulousness  with  which 
Dr.  Pusey  lulls  the  consciences  of  men  and  women  into  slum- 
ber by  means  of  a  soporific  which  consists  of  nothing  but  his 
personal  certainty  and  knowledge  that  the  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  with  the  Anglican  Establishment.  This,  indeed,  is 
priestcraft;  if  not  in  its  more  vulgar  and  more  revolting  form, 
at  least  in  that  which  is  most  insidious  and  most  fatal.  Who 
that  knows  the  sacred  rights  of  every  human  intelligence,  who 
that  knows  that  every  man  has  to  answer  for  his  own  sins  to 
God, — does  not  tremble  at  the  bare  thought  of  such  an  assump- 
tion, and  wonder  that  any  person  with  the  barest  remains  of  a 
conscience  within  him  can  thus  dare  to  stand  between  a  soul 
and  its  God  ?  We  can  assure  our  Anglo-Catholic  friends, 
that  whatever  imitations  of  Catholicism  may  be  transplanted 
into  their  communion,  and  however  much  they  may  imagine 
that  they  know  by  experience  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy, 
there  is  one  thing  which  they  have  which  is  totally  unknown 
amongst  us.  Such  conduct  as  that  of  Dr.  Pusey  himself  is 
without  parallel  among  the  terrible  clergy  of  the  dreaded 
Church  of  Rome.  If  they  wish  to  know  what  true  liberty  is, 
in  its  most  rational  and  enjoyable  form,  we  have  only  this 
advice  to  give  them,  that,  having  already  tried  the  priestcraft 
of  England,  they  should  come  and  try  for  themselves  the 
priestcraft  of  Rome.  No  man  who  has  not  been  immured  in 
a  prison  knows  what  it  is  to  see  the  glorious  sunlight,  and  to 
bask  in  the  full  warmth  of  the  day  ;  and  those  souls  which 
have  been,  as  the  saying  is,  "  under  Dr.  Pusey,"  can  appre- 
ciate the  genial  warmth  and  brilliant  daylight  which  rejoice 
the  soul  when  it  is,  to  adopt  the  same  phrase,  "  under  the 
Pope,"  with  a  keenness  to  which  ordinary  persons  are  almost 
strangers.  So  at  least  we  are  assured  by  those  who  know 
both  these  conditions  by  personal  experience. 

In  this  instance,  then,  as  in  so  many  others,  Protestants 
judge  us  by  Protestant  tests.  They  do  not  inquire  what  are 
the  facts,  and  consider  what  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  per- 
sons holding  our  principles.  They  see  a  few  of  the  externals 
of  our  religion,  whether  personal,  ceremonial,  or  disciplinary  : 
they  then  ask  themselves  what  all  these  things  would  be  when 
found  in  Protestantism;  and  on  this  caricature  of  reasoning 
they  found  a  certain  set  of  opinions  as  to  what  we  actually  are, 
which  nothing  that  we  can  say  in  the  way  of  explanation  or 
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•it  reverse  of  fortune  ;  and  his  mother  resolved  to  1<  uve 
the  city  in  which  she  had  lived  in  Mich  splendour,  and  to  seek 
a  quiet  home  in  Paris.  Before  her  final  removal,  she  visited 
Mecklenburgh,  and  took  Hermann  with  her.  While  there, 
the  Grand  Duke  was  struck  with  the  child's  extraordinary 
talent  for  music,  and  advised  his  mother  to  devote  him  to  it 
as  his  profession.  This  advice  determined  the  vocation  of 
Hermann,  and  he  was  still  further  confirmed  in  his  resolve  by 
the  success  he  met  with  at  Frankfort  and  elsewhere.  He 
reached  Paris  in  July  1834;  his  letters  of  introduction  ob- 
tained for  him  numerous  friends,  and  secured  for  him  the 
patronage  and  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Liszt.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Pere  Ratisbonne,  Hermann  thus  speaks  of  this  period  of 
his  life  : 

"  Born  of  Jewish  parents,  I  was  early  launched  into  the 
profession  of  music.  1  was  scarcely  twelve  when  I  gave  my 
first  concert.  Alas !  God  permitted  me  to  obtain  a  kind  of 
triumph,  and  my  young  brain  was  quite  intoxicated.  I  came 
to  Paris  in  1834;  and  there  1  became  the  spoilt  child  of  the 
musical  world.  I  was  cast  amongst  unbelievers ;  and  as  they 
fancied  they  saw  in  me  an  apt  and  ready  apprehension,  they 
soon  indoctrinated  me  with  all  the  horrible  delusions  then  in 
vogue  ;  atheism  and  pantheism,  communism  and  socialism,  the 
right  of  insurrection  and  the  massacre  of  the  rich,  abolition  of 
marriage,  and  the  enjoyment  in  common  of  all  property  and 
of  all  pleasures — these  were  the  habitual  thoughts  and  themes 
of  a  lad  of  fourteen.  Evil  thrives  apace,  and  I  was  soon  one 
of  the  most  ardent  and  zealous  of  those  who  had  sworn  thus  to 
renew  the  face  of  the  earth — the  Benjamin,  the  beloved  son,  of 
these  modern  prophets  of  a  so-called  civilisation.  .  .  ." 

Liszt  introduced  Hermann  to  many  persons  of  notoriety, 
and  among  others  to  Georges  Sand,  who  gave  him  her  novels 
to  read,  lie  devoured  them  with  avidity;  his  soul,  weak  and 
without  safeguard,  was  still  further  polluted  and  laid  waste. 
•  His  mother  remonstrated,  but  in  vain ;  filial  obedience  was 
not  an  article  of  the  new  philosophy. 

In  1836  he  accompanied  Liszt  to  Geneva,  to  aid  in  the 
formation  of  an  academy  of  music  in  that  city;  and  there  for 
about  a  year  he  had  the  charge  of  a  class  of  pupils.  He  then 
returned  alone  to  Paris,  where  we  find  him  gaining  money 
readily,  and  spending  it  more  readily  still.  He  says  of  this 
time  : 

"  I  was  surfeited  with  success,  and  a  proficient  in  every 
kind  of  vice.     '  The  briers  of  unclean  desires  grew  rank  over 
my  head,  and  no  hand  was  put  forth  to  root  them  out.'*     In 
*  St.  Augustine's  Confessions,  lib.  ii.  ch.  3. 
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Germany,  where  I  gained  some  money,  and  was  received  at 
the  court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  with 
a  distinction  I  little  merited.  There  I  abandoned  myself  to 
gambling ;  and  my  losses  were  so  serious,  that  I  was  often  on 
the  point  of  committing  suicide.  ...  I  returned  to  Paris, 
the  Faubourg  S.  (jermain  took  me  up ;  I  regained  my  former 
position,  and  all  the  seductions  of  the  world  were  let  loose 
upon  me.  I  lived  on  recklessly,  madly,  without  thought  of 
the  morrow ;  yet  I  was  always  restless,  sated,  and  unhappy. 
Thus  I  continued  until  May  last  year.  The  month  of  May 
was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity  in  the  church  of  St. 
Valere ;  choirs  of  amateurs  were  formed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa,  and  they  sang  and  chanted  at 
the  Benediction.  One  evening  the  prince,  whom  I  had  the 
honour  of  knowing,  begged  me  to  take  his  place  at  St.  Valere. 
I  went,  with  no  other  thought  than  the  love  of  my  art  and  the 
pleasure  of  doing  'a  kindness.  During  the  ceremony  I  felt 
nothing  unusual;  but  when  the  moment  of  benediction  came, 
although  I  had  not  the  slightest  thought  of  prostrating  my- 
self, I  felt  within  me  an  unwonted  agitation.  My  soul, 
stunned  and  bewildered  by  the  whirl  of  my  pleasures,  came 
to  itself;  I  felt  that  something  hitherto  unknown  to  me  was 
taking  place  within  me.  I  was  unconsciously,  and  without 
any  concurrence  of  my  own  will,  constrained  to  bow  myself. 
The  following  Friday  I  was  affected  in  precisely  the  same 
manner ;  and  I  was  suddenly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  be- 
coming a  Catholic.  A  few  days  after  this  I  was  passing  the 
same  church,  the  bell  was  ringing  for  Mass ;  I  went  in  and 
heard  the  Mass,  motionless  and  attentive ;  I  heard  one  Mass, 
two  Masses,  three,  four  Masses,  without  thinking  of  leaving 
the  church ;  I  could  not  conceive  what  held  me  there.  In 
the  evening  I  felt  myself  drawn  again  by  a  kind  of  spell  to 
the  same  church ;  again  the  bell  was  ringing,  again  I  entered. 
The  Blessed  Sacrament  was  exposed ;  and  no  sooner  did  I  see 
it,  than  I  was  drawn  gently  towards  the  communion-rail  and 
fell  on  my  knees.  I  prostrated  myself,  without  effort  of  my 
own,  at  the  moment  of  benediction  ;  and  on  raising  my  head 
again  I  felt  a  sweet  and  gentle  repose  in  my  whole  soul.  I 
went  home,  and  tried  to  sleep ;  but  all  night  long  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  before  my  eyes.  I  felt  a  burning  desire  to 
hear  Mass  again,  and  I  heard  many  with  an  interior  joy  which 
absorbed  all  my  faculties.  Then,  urged  by  the  grace  which 
had  so  unexpectedly  touched  my  heart,  I  went  to  Madame  la 
Duchesse  de  Rauzan,  and  begged  her  to  introduce  me  to  a 
priest.  She  referred  me  to  M.  1'Abbe  Legrand,  and  I  am 
happy  under  his  direction.  .  .  .' " 
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to  love  Him  above  all  things  ;  when  1  left  that  church  of 
1  I  was  already  a  Christian — a  Christian  as  far  as  one  can 
be  before  Holy  Baptism.  .  .  ." 

Hermann  was  baptised  on  the  ^Sth  August  181-7,  the  feast 
of  St.  Augustine.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  M.  Le- 
grand,  in  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sion,  Rue  du  Regard 
— the  chapel  of  the  community  of  converts  from  Judaism,  over 
which  M.  Ratisbonne  presides.  He  speaks  thus  of  his  bap- 
tism in  the  letter  to  M.  Ratisbonne,  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted  : 

.  .  .  "  While  the  priest  was  pouring  the  sacred  water  on 
my  brow,  and  naming  the  Name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  my  whole  frame  quivered  as  beneath  a  shock  of  elec- 
tricity. .  .  .  The  eyes  of  my  body  were  closed,  but  at  that 
instant  the  eyes  of  my  newly-born  Christian  soul  opened 
to  a  supernatural  clearness  of  illumination.  ...  I  saw — 
my  bodily  eyes  closed,  but  the  eyes  of  my  soul  expanded 
blissfully — I  saw  an  unutterable  splendour,  unlimited,  bound- 
less— an  abyss  of  glory  in  which  my  eye  ranged  deeper  and 
yet  deeper,  further  and  further  still,  and  met  no  obstacle,  no 
limit ;  every  where  were  blessed  spirits,  robed  in  beauty,  and 
chanting  hymns  of  harmony,  ravishing  'ineffably ;  and  the 
radiant  wings  of  cherubim  shook  sweet  odours  upon  me,  and 
a  glad  warmth  pervaded  me ;  and  my  eye  ranged  on  and  yet 
on,  and  in  the  midst  was  a  light,  a  brilliancy  dazzling  beyond 
words — a  throne  ; — and  on  this  throne  One  fair  in  eternal 
youth,  and  His  sacred  Mother  on  His  right  hand,  and  at  His 
feet  the  great  army  of  saints,  clothed  in  the  glowing  hues  of 
the  rainbow  ;  they  turned  on  me  a  look  of  unspeakable  love — 
all  heaven  was  rejoicing  in  my  baptism.  .  .  .  Oh,  my  dear 
father,  I  ought  to  tear  this  paper  to  pieces ;  for  it  does  not 
contain  one  single  image  adequate  to  the  reality  on  which  I 
then  gazed  !  Your  practised  soul  will  comprehend  my  meaning 
in  God,  as  we  love  one  another  in  Jesus  Christ ;  for  I  feel  a 
sweet  tranquillity,  a  perfect  peace,  the  rest  of  a  child  in  its 
mother's  bosom.  I  neither  desire  nor  fear  aught  on  earth  ;  I 
do  my  actions  as  well  as  I  can,  with  a  sweet,  free,  and  joyous 
attention,  and  leave  their  issue  to  God.  .  .  ." 

From  this  moment  Hermann  belonged  no  more  to  the 
world.  The  inspiration  of  his  life  is  seen  in  the  motto  which 
heads  all  his  letters :  "  Tout  pour  Jesus  ! — all  for  Jesus." 

He  made  his  first  communion  on  the  8th  September  1847, 
and  received  at  the  same  time  the  scapular ;  and  on  the  2d 
December  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  This 
was  one  of  the  last  confirmations  given  by  Monseigneur  Affre, 
who  so  soon  afterwards  offered  his  life  on  the  barricades  to  stay 
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songs  and  the  oaths  of  the  slaves  of  sin.  Yes,  already  the 
reward  of  the  one  and  the  punishment  of  the  other  has  begun; 
for  while  the  worshippers  of  Jesus  are  saying  with  the  apostle 
on  Thabor,  "  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,"  the  wretched  vo- 
taries of  sin  betray,  by  their  wild  cries,  the  agitation  of  their 
conscience,  and  the  horror  of  the  future  which  awaits  them 
unless  they  repent. 

Hermann  has  expressed  some  of  his  feelings  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  little  volume  of  hymns  he  composed  in  honour  of 
the  Divine  Eucharist : 

"  O  adorable  Sacrament,  exhilarating  stream  at  which  my 
thirsting  lips  have  drunk  the  blessed  first-fruits  of  eternal 
life,  my  heart  runs  over  with  joy.  I  must  bless  Thee,  and  tell 
of  Thy  praises  ;  for  now  my  brethren  of  Paris  enjoy  a  happi- 
ness beyond  words :  day  by  day  and  every  day  they  see  Thee 
open  the  doors  of  Thy  loving  prison  to  present  Thyself  to 
their  enraptured  gaze,  to  their  perpetual  adoration !  And  the 
bells  of  this  capital  ring  out  to  announce  Thee ;  and  long 
processions  unfold  their  banners,  to  accompany  Thee  in  tri- 
umphant gladness  ;  and  the  chief  pastor  establishes,  in  the 
churches  wherein  Thou  art  to  be  adored,  a  solemn  and  mag- 
nificent worship.  .  .  . 

"  O  my  God,  my  heart  expands,  tears  of  joy  stream  from 
my  eyelids — what  a  triumph  for  the  faith  !  what  a  blissful, 
bright  augury  for  France !  No,  O  my  God,  God  of  goodness, 
Father  of  mercies,  never  wilt  Thou  allow  a  country  to  perish 
in  which  Thine  own  people  give  Thee  such  fervent  assurance 
of  a  holy  love !  Bless  the  prelate  who  renders  eternal  the 
memory  of  his  episcopate  by  an  act  thus  glorious  ;  write  his 
name  for  ever  in  the  book  of  Thine  elect!  Bless  these 
numerous  and  faithful  ones  who  throng  Thine  holy  altars  ;  in- 
flame them  more  and  yet  more  with  that  fire  which  Thou  art 
come  to  send  upon  earth,  and  whose  living  flames  break  forth 
from  the  Sacrament  of  Thy  love.  .  .  ." 

After  thus  having  paid  his  homage  of  gratitude  to  the  pre- 
sent Archbishop  of  Paris  for  instituting  the  perpetual  adora- 
tion, he  continues  : 

"  O  adorable  and  adored  Jesus !  well  does  it  become  me 
to  mingle  my  songs  with  those  of  all  Paris.  For  it  is  in  this 
city,  and  hidden  behind  the  eucharistic  veils,  that  Thou  hast 
unveiled  to  me  the  eternal  and  unchanging  truth  ;  and  the 
first  mystery  that  Thou  didst  disclose  to  my  heart  was  Thy 
real  presence  in  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament. 

"  Did  I  not  long,  while  yet  a  Jew,  to  rush  forward  to  the 
holy  table  and  press  Thee  to  my  captivated  heart  ?  And  if  I 
loudly  craved  baptism,  was  it  not,  above  all  things,  in  order 
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not,  however,  discouraged.  He  set  off  at  once  for  Rome  ;  and 
the  simplicity  and  evident  sincerity  ofhis  request  obtained  for 
him  the  necessary  dispensations. 

He  was  admitted  a  novice  at  Broussy  on  his  return,  and 
. -jd  the  habit  on  the  6th  October  1849.  The  convent  at 
Broussy  is  the  cradle  of  the  restored  order  of  Carmes-dechausses 
in  France.  It  is  about  eight  leagues  from  Bourdeaux,  on  the 
summit  of  a  steep  hill.  There,  in  prayer,  meditation,  and 
study,  live  about  twenty  religious,  who  have  all  held  a  distin- 
guished position  in  France  or  in  Spain.  And  there  Hermann 
took  up  his  abode,  in  a  narrow  cell,  the  furniture  of  which 
was  a  bed,  consisting  of  a  plank  supported  on  two  blocks  of 
wood,  and  the  inscription,  "  Au  Carmel  el  au  Jugement,  Dieu 
seul  et  moi  /" 

Hermann  conformed  himself  with  joyful  obedience  to  his 
rule.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  all  memory  of  the  brilliant 
circles  of  which  he  had  been  the  ornament  and  the  delight. 
It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  the  kind  of  life  in  which 
Hermann  found  that  peace  which  he  had  sought  in  vain 
amidst  the  honours  and  sinful  pleasures  of  the  world. 

At  a  quarter  to  twelve  every  night  the  bell  of  the  part  of 
the  convent  appropriated  to  the  novices  is  rung  by  a  lay 
brother.  At  this  signal  there  is  an  eager  emulation  to  seize 
the  rattle*  which  is  suspended  in  the  passage  of  the  dormi- 
tory, in  order  to  gain  the  indulgences  accorded  to  the  most 
vigilant  and  alert  of  the  novices.  The  happy  possessor  kneels 
and  sounds  his  rattle  thrice,  after  which  he  pronounces  slowly 
and  gravely  the  following  words :  "  Blessed  and  praised  be 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  His 
Mother !  My  brethren,  let  us  go  to  matins  to  give  glory  to 
our  Lord!"  At  midnight,  both  the  novices  and  the  fathers 
go  to  the  choir  in  procession,  chanting  the  Miserere,  and  sing 
matins  and  lauds.  At  half-past  one,  when  the  office  is  over, 
the  novices  assemble  in  their  oratory,  where,  after  a  brief 
spiritual  reading,  they  make  half-an-hour's  meditation,  which 
is  closed  by  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Soon  after  two 
they  are  dismissed  to  their  cells  to  rest  until  about  a  quarter 
to  five.  Then  the  bell  is  again  rung,  and  the  rattle  becomes 
again  the  prize  of  the  most  wakeful  novice.  They  again  enter 
the  choir,  chanting  the  Miserere ;  there  they  sing  prime  and 
tierce,  then  they  proceed  to  spiritual  reading  and  meditation, 
by  the  feeble  light  of  a  lamp  which  succeeds  only  in  making  the 
darkness  visible.  At  six  o'clock  they  go  into  their  oratory, 

*  This  rattle  (crtcelle]  is  made  of  three  pieces  of  wood,  about  the  breadth  of 
theJiand.  The  two  outer  pieces  are  moveable,  and  when  struck  upon  the  central 
piece  produce  a  sharp  creaking  noise,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance. 
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slow,  measured  voice  some  sentence  calculated  to  leave  an 
edifying  impression  on  the  mind  at  the  moment  when  the 
eyes  are  being  closed  for  a  short  sleep  until  a  quarter  to 
twelve.  It  is  a  short  interval  of  rest,  doubtless ;  but  the  rest 
is  so  full  of  peace,  and  so  free  from  all  the  distractions  which 
torment  and  weary  it  in  the  world,  that  no  where  is  sleep 
more  calm  or  more  profound  than  in  a  Carmelite  monastery. 

Such  was  the  life  of  the  gay  and  luxurious  Hermann.  He 
even  added  to  it,  with  the  permission  of  his  superiors,  many 
mortifications  and  other  practices  which  impressed  on  his 
vocation  a.seal  of  touching  fervour.  During  recreation  he  was 
noted  for  his  cheerfulness ;  in  the  refectory  for  extreme  absti- 
nence ;  and  he  took  ever)7  night  two  hours  frtim  his  time  of 
sleep  that  he  might  spend  them  in  solitary  adoration  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  Still,  the  austerity  of  his  life  cast  no 
gloom  upon  his  happy  and  buoyant  soul ;  it  chastened,  indeed, 
but  did  not  crush  his  fancy,  it  disciplined  and  invigorated  his 
mind. 

An  unexpected  visit  from  his  mother  formed  a  singular 
episode  in  his  novitiate  during  the  year  1850.  She  came  alone, 
full  of  zeal  for  Judaism,  anxious  to  reclaim  her  wandering  son. 
She  contrived  to  place  herself  so  as  to  see  Hermann  walking 
in  the  garden,  during  recreation,  without  being  seen  by  him. 
To  her  surprise  he  was  cheerful  and  gay,  even  overflowing 
with  happiness.  She  went  to  vespers ;  at  the  first  note  of  the 
organ  she  recognised  the  well-known  touch  of  her  son,  and 
was  melted  to  tears.  Their  meeting  was  very  affecting.  Her 
chief  concern  was  that  "  they  had  made  her  dear  boy  such  a 
fright  with  that  coarse  brown  robe  and  that  shaven  crown !" 
She  made  many  attempts  to  win  him  again  to  what  she  called 
the  true  religion  of  his  fathers;  and  at  length  left  him,  amazed 
at  the  strength  of  his  delusion,  and  sorrowing  bitterly  over  the 
frustration  of  her  ambitious  hopes,  and  puzzled  by  his  perverse 
and  unaccountable  joyousness  and  contentedness. 

Hermann  was  admitted  to  take  the  vows  on  the  7th 
October  1850,  and  with  them  the  name  of  Frere  Augustin- 
Marie  du  Tres-Saint-Sacrement.  After  due  preparation,  he 
received  the  tonsure  and  minor  orders ;  and  was  ordained 
priest  on  Holy  Saturday,  19th  April  1851.  The  next  day, 
Easter  Day,  he  said  his  first  Mass,  and  in  the  course  of  the  week 
preached  his  first  sermon.  True  to  the  one  inspiration  of  his 
life,  he  selected  for  his  subject  the  blessedness  of  frequent 
communion.  Two  quiet  but  laborious  years  followed,  during 
•which  Frere  Augustin-Marie  was  occupied  in  preaching  at 
Bourdeaux  and  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  France  with  sin- 
gular eloquence  and  with  great  success.  The  perpetual  adora- 
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"  Pax  Chnsti.  All  for  Jesus. 

"  Castebelle,  near  Hyeres,  6th  June  1853. 

"  MY   DEAR  SlR  AND  BELOVED  BROTHER  IN  JESUS, 

"  May  the  Divine  Sacrament  be  the  object  of  our  love 
and  the  source  of  our  joy  !  1  would  have  sent  you  what  you 
request,  were  I  not  so  weak,  so  full  of  suffering-.  Yes,  I  suffer 
much;  but  I  love  suffering.  Oh,  how  sweet  it  is  to  suffer 
with  Jesus,  to  suffer  in  love  for  Jesus !  Yes,  my  happiness 
has  greatly  increased. 

"  Formerly  I  was  always  on  Thabor,  inundated  with  con- 
solations;  but  something  was  wanting;  my  lips  had  never 
touched  the  chalice  of  the  bitter  griefs  of  our  Jesus ;  and  I 
thirsted  for  it — thirsted  to  suffer  for  love  of  Jesus.  Now  for 
two  years  I  have  not  passed  a  single  day  without  tasting  this 
divine  gall,  and  I  love  it  exceedingly.  Oh,  may  I  remain 
until  my  last  sigh  on  Calvary  with  my  Saviour — I  ask  no 
more.  I  often  enjoy  my  sufferings  more  than,  in  days  that  are 
past,  I  enjoyed  His  divine  consolations. 

"  We  are  allowed  the  great  privilege  of  having  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament  in  our  house  here  ;  oh,  that  I  could  abide 
before  It  day  and  night ! 

"  Let  us  love  Jesus !  this  is  the  great  secret  of  being 
happy. 

"  I  pray  you  to  believe  me,  in  Jesus  and  Mary, 
"  Your  very  unworthy  servant, 

"  Fr.  A.  M.  du  T.  S.  S." 

"  Pax  Chnsti.  All  for  Jesus. 

*'  MY  DEAR  SlR  AND  FRIEND  IN  JESUS,  23d  June  1853. 

"  Glory  be  to  the  cross  of  our  loving  Jesus !  I  am  now 
indeed  on  my  cross ;  and  I  am,  I  assure  you,  as  content  as  you 
can  imagine.  Yes,  my  happiness  has  gone  on  increasing  day 
by  day  since  I  have  moistened  my  thirsting  lips  at  His  chalice 
of  sorrow.  To  suffer  for  Jesus,  in  unison  with  Jesus,  is  this 
nothing  ?  oh,  it  is  rapture!  ....  I  am  to  be  in  the  Pyrenees 
until  the  10th  of  August;  but  shall  I  recover?  I  am  now 
stretched  on  a  mattress,  with  a  violent  eruption  on  my  leg; 

from  my  knee  to  my  foot  is  one  open  wound I  am 

sometimes  unable  to  write  a  line  for  five  or  six  days 

"  I  am  here  in  a  country  of  wondrous  beauty  —  like  fairy- 
land. Fancy  the  climate  of  Hyeres:  a  garden  on  the  sea-coast, 
a  lovely  valley,  protected  from  the  north  winds  by  a  semicir- 
cular range  of  hills  clothed  with  olives,  orange-trees,  pines, 
and  almond-trees.  Two  magnificent  palms  shoot  upwards  be- 
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effect,  to  an  overflowing  congregation.  A  young  Jew  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  railroads  was  converted,  and 
bade  adieu  to  the  world  for  the  solitudes  of  Mount  Carmel. 
Every  where  his  words  have  produced  great  and  lasting  effects 
in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  in  promoting  the  adoration 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

The  reader  will  now  see  from  this  brief  sketch  the  motive 
and  significance  of  the  name  chosen  by  this  favoured  servant 
of  God,  and  the  reason  of  the  special  direction  of  all  his 
efforts.  We  need  make  no  comment  upon  this  conversion.  We 
do  not  narrate  it  as  something  apart  and  beyond  expectation. 
To  the  Catholic  it  is  only  a  revelation  to  sense  of  that 
omnipotent  action  of  grace  which  is  always  visible  to  faith, 
though  ordinarily  veiled  and  hidden  from  our  bodily  eyes. 
The  same  Blessed  Sacrament  is  upon  our  altars  too,  and 
awaits  our  approach  in  the  silent  tabernacle.  The  Eye  which 
pierced  the  shadow  of  death  in  which  Hermann  was  sitting  is 
fixed  on  each  one  of  us,  as  if  to  ask,  "  And  what  wilt  thou  that 
I  do  unto  thee?"  The  might  which  shivered  the  chains  of 
his  captivity  to  sin  is  put  forth  day  by  day  in  our  midst ;  and 
if  it  has  not  touched  and  healed  and  assimilated  us,  it  is  not 
that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  shortened,  or  the  stream  of  His 
benediction  stinted,  but — because  of  our  unbelief. 


THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION- 
VIEWED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN.* 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 

DEAR  SIR, — Will  you  allow  me  the  opportunity  of  publishing 
in  your  pages  the  following  reflections  on  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  ?  I  offer  them  simply  as  suggestions, 
which  I  am  ready  to  retract,  so  far  as  erroneous. 

In  order  to  understand  the  doctrine  that  our  Blessed  Lady 
was  conceived  without  spot  of  original  sin,  it  is  necessary  first 
of  all  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  original  sin  is,  and,  on  seve- 

*  In  inserting  the  following  letter,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  are  only  answerable 
for  it  to  the  extent  usual  in  the  case  of  other  correspondence.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  impertinent  to  remind  some  of  our  readers,  that  there  are  opinions  held 
by  many  Catholics  on  the  subject  of  original  sin  which  are  entirely  matters  of 
prirate  opinion,  and  not  included  in  the  decrees  of  Trent;  and  from  which  con- 
sequently the  writer  of  the  present  communication  is  quite  at  liberty  to  dissent. 
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the  teeth  and  stomach  can  secrete  and  provide  the  food  which 
they  masticate  and  digest.  God  must  condescend  to  the  soul, 
or  the  soul  cannot  rise  to  God.  It  cannot  lift  itself  up  from 
the  valley  to  the  mountain-top  by  the  hair  of  its  own  head. 
Left  to  its  own  nature,  its  end  is  changed ;  the  supernatural 
end  for  which  it  was  at  first  created  becomes  unattainable,  and 
it  is  obliged  to  pursue  a  natural  end ; — one  of  those  objects 
which  its  natural  powers  can  propose  to  it,  can  comprehend, 
and  can  attain.  Some  of  these  powers  are  merely  animal,  and 
tend  to  brute  enjoyment;  others  are  human,  and  tend  to 
rational  ends,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  universe,  and  to  the 
natural  knowledge  of  God.  This  is  the  highest  end  to  which 
the  soul,  deprived  of  the  gift  of  original  justice,  can  aspire. 
Measuring,  then,  the  grade  of  a  creature  by  its  final  cause,  by 
its  end  and  purpose,  man  was  evidently  degraded  by  the  fall ; 
he  fell  to  a  lower  platform  of  being,  to  a  lower  order ;  instead 
of  a  supernatural  being,  intended  to  enjoy  the  beatific  vision 
of  God,  he  became  a  natural  being,  incapable  of  this  enjoy- 
ment, unable  to  aim  beyond  natural  objects. 

But  though  man  was  thus  degraded,  his  nature  continued 
intact ;  there  still  remained  in  him  the  faculty  by  which  he 
could  enjoy  God;  what  he  wanted  was  the  supernatural  as- 
sistance to  enable  him  to  attain  to  the  object  of  this  faculty. 
Man,  therefore,  was  left  in  an  abnormal  condition  ;  created 
for  one  purpose,  and  applied  to  another  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  incapable  of  receiving  perfect  satisfaction  for  the  whole 
of  his  faculties  by  the  most  complete  attainment  of  this  sub- 
stituted end.  This  degradation  constitutes  the  guilt  of  origi- 
nal sin  ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  guilt  can  be  inherited. 
In  its  primary  sense,  guilt  can  only  attach  to  actual  sin ;  in 
its  secondary  sense,  it  may  signify  any  degradation,  by  which 
a  person  becomes  unworthy  of  the  place  he  was  intended  to 
hoW.  This  degradation  is  the  natural  inheritance  of  every 
child  of  Adam,  because  the  degraded  is  the  natural  state ;  the 
original  was  a  supernatural  state ;  nature  can  give  no  more 
than  she  has,  and  by  the  very  force  of  terms  a  supernatural 
gift  is  one  that  nature  cannot  confer.  We  inherit  original 
sin,  because  we  inherit  nature,  and  only  nature,  by  natural 
propagation. 

2.  But  man  does  not  consist  of  soul  only.  He  is  soul 
united  to,  and  acting  through,  body.  He  is  soul,  limited, 
shaped,  individualised,  cramped,  by  body.  Pure  soul  has 
perfect  liberty,  because  it  can  directly  attain  its  end  without 
using  means.  Embodied  soul  has  this  liberty  destroyed  or 
curtailed.  It  has  no  direct  power,  except  that  which  it  can 
exercise  through  the  muscles  of  the  body;  it  has  no  direct 
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cupiscence  is  a  consequence  of  sin  (for  sin  forfeited  the  power 
which  could  restrain  the  iirst  motions  of  passion) ;  it  pro- 
ceeds from  sin,  and  is  also  the  fames  or  fuel  which  inclines 
to  sin,  and  is  ever  ready  to  burst  into  flame.  But  it  does  not 
constitute  the  essence  of  original  sin  (which  consists  simply 
in  the  being  deprived  of  the  supernatural  gift,  and  being 
consequently  in  a  degraded  order,  outside  the  possibility  of 
gaining  eternal  life),  as  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  Christians 
have  this  concupiscence  remaining  in  them,  though  they  are 
in  the  way  of  salvation,  and  though  their  original  sin  is  there- 
fore remitted,  by  the  sentence  of  degradation  being  annulled, 
in  consequence  of  the  infusion  of  another  supernatural  grace 
instead  of  that  of  original  justice. 

Hence  original  sin  is  simply  the  withholding  of  a  super- 
natural gift ;  which  withholding  is  an  act  of  God,  depending 
on  the  free  will  of  God,  not  on  any  natural  law. 

In  its  material  aspect,  both  as  the  continuation  of  man  in 
his  natural  state,  and  as  the  hereditary  transmission  of  an  im- 
paired constitution  of  body,  original  sin  is  a  fact  in  the  natu- 
ral order.  Man  left  to  himself  is  morally  and  physically  a 
degraded  being. 

Hence  only  the  material  portion  of  original  sin  is  a  posi- 
tive heirloom,  while  its  essential  or  formal  part  is  merely  nega- 
tive ;  and  the  expression  that  man  inherits  the  guilt  of  Adam 
only  means  that  man  naturally  continues  in  the  same  degraded 
and  abnormal  state  in  which  Adam  found  himself  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  supernatural  gift,  that  is,  in  the  state  of 
mere  nature.  This  is  no  "  corruption  of  our  nature,"  as  the 
Anglican  article  heretically  puts  it,  but  simply  a  leaving  nature 
to  itself,  so  that  man  becomes  animal  instead  of  spiritual. 

With  this  view  of  original  sin,  a  theodicy,  or  vindication 
of  the  justice  of  Almighty  God  in  entailing  original  sin  on 
all  Adam's  posterity,  is  easy;  whereas  with  the  absurd  and 
exaggerated  views  of  Anglicanism,  Calvinism,  and  Luther- 
anism,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  reconcile  God's  dealings  with 
the  plainest  dictates  of  justice,  not  to  mention  equity  and 
mercy.  In  Protestant  England  original  sin  is  considered,  by 
those  who  believe  in  it  at  all,  to  be  the  infliction  of  a  God  of 
vengeance,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
and  condemning  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  not  only  to  temporal 
and  eternal  misery,  but  to  a  life  of  crime,  to  a  sheer  inability 
to  fulfil  the  task  demanded  of  them  ;  to  an  abyss  of  defilement 
which  they  must  enter  whether  they  will  or  no ;  to  be,  in  a 
word,  naturally  and  substantially  evil  and  unclean, — and  all 
this  because  of  one  sin  of  their  first  parent.  No  wonder  that 
such  a  view  should  stir  up  men  to  heretical  contradictions,  to 
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he  cannot  pretend  either  by  the  principles  of  nature  or  by  his 
own  merits.  In  order  to  know  what  he  has  lost,  he  would 
require  the  supernatural  life  of  faith  ;  but  this  on  the  hypo- 
thesis he  never  had ;  he  cannot,  therefore,  feel  unhappiness  at 
the  loss  of  glory  which  he  never  knew,  but  he  may,  on  the 
contrary,  have  pleasure  in  his  natural  gifts,  and  may  even  in 
some  way  enjoy  God,  so  far  as  is  implied  in  natural  know- 
ledge and  natural  love.  He  will  be  happy  in  a  natural  par- 
ticipation of  the  divine  goodness ;  he  will  be  united  to  God 
by  a  participation  of  natural  gifts,  and  so  will  be  able  to  re- 
joice in  Him  by  a  natural  knowledge  and  love."  (On  Prayer, 
part  ii.  cap.  1,  ad  fin.)  Of  course,  if  we  make  abstraction 
of  actual  sin,  the  state  of  unregenerate  adults  is  the  same : 
whatever  further  condemnation  they  undergo,  beyond  the 
negative  penalty  of  a  deprivation  of  the  good  which  they 
never  knew,  is  due  not  to  original,  but  to  actual  sin.  Hence 
St.  Alphonsus  says,  "  Of  those  who  are  lost,  no  one  is  damned 
for  the  sin  of  Adam,  but  solely  for  his  own  fault."  The  sin 
of  Adam  makes  us  sinners,  in  that  we  are  no  longer  born  in 
the  supernatural  order;  but  it  does  not  make  us  sinners  in 
such  sense  as  that  we  deserve  any  positive  penalty  distinct 
from  the  negative  one  of  the  deprivation  of  the  presence  of 
God.  To  deserve  such  penalty  it  is  necessary  to  commit  a 
personal  sin  distinct  from  that  of  Adam ;  and  to  do  this,  "  a 
new  exertion  of  free  will  is  requisite,  and  of  a  free  will  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  Adam."  Hence  man,  fallen  to  the  lower 
level,  is  put  to  a  new  probation,  and  is  required  to  fulfil  a 
new  law  ;  but  one  much  less  stringent,  much  less  difficult 
than  the  first ;  and,  as  the  labour  is  easier,  the  reward  is  less. 
Man  is  still  fallen  and  guilty,  therefore  he  is  cut  off  from  the 
attainment  of  the  supernatural  end  for  which  he  was  originally 
created ;  yet  still  in  the  order  of  nature  great  and  noble  ends 
are  proposed  to  him,  which  he  may  attain  if  he  will. 

As  man  in  a  state  of  nature  may  naturally  attain  to  this 
measure  of  beatitude,  so  also  (abstraction  again  being  made  of 
any  supernatural  grace  offered  to  him,  and  abused  by  him) 
he  can  only  naturally  sink  into  a  state  of  natural  misery  and 
degradation.  There  is  a  supernatural  fire,  an  excess  of  tor- 
ment for  those  who,  like  Satan,  have  abused  a  supernatural 
gift,  as  well  as  for  "  baptised  devils,"  for  Christian  souls  who 
have  trodden  under-foot  the  Cross  of  their  Redeemer.  But 
for  such,  if  there  be  any,  who  have  never  had  supernatural 
grace,  who  have  merely  abused  the  law  of  nature  and  their 
own  natural  powers,  there  may  be  reserved  a  natural  penalty, 
the  curse  of  an  eternal  energy  of  brutalised  instincts ;  but 
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When  I  think  thus  of  the  effects  of  original  sin,  I  feel 
that  it  is  God's  mercy  which  subjects  all  mankind  to  its  oper- 
ation. Not  that  I  think  that  conversely  it  is  a  cruelty  to  re- 
move men  from  this  state,  and,  by  giving  them  the  supernatural 
graces  of  Christianity,  to  make  them  capable  of  a  supernatural 
reward,  and  at  the  same  time  obnoxious  to  a  supernatural 
punishment ; — for  Christianity  is  not  a  condition  in  which  the 
first  offence  forfeits  all  its  privileges  ;  it  is  the  dispensation  of 
repentance,  not  of  original  innocence.  Neither,  again,  can  it 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  man  who  lives  vir- 
tuously under  the  natural  law  should  or  should  not  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  Christian  missionary.  He  has  natural  in- 
stincts, which  nothing  but  the  supernatural  can  satisfy ;  and  as 
soon  as  these  instincts  are  informed  of  their  true  end  by  the 
preacher,  the  man  is  bound  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  attain- 
ing their  end.  Before  he  is  thus  informed,  these  instincts 
are  blind,  and  may  exhaust  themselves  in  aspirations  for  end- 
less progress  ;  but  after  they  are  once  informed,  he  is  bound 
by  the  natural  law  to  allow  them  to  seek  their  legitimate  end. 

Christianity  is  the  mere  mercy  of  God,  restoring  us  to 
more  than  we  lost  in  Adam.  But  the  loss  itself  that  was  then 
inflicted  upon  us  was  also  a  mercy.  This,  I  think,  will  be 
clear  from  the  consideration  of  the  four  alternatives  which 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  open  to  Providence  after  the  sin 
of  Adam. 

1.  God  may  either  provide  a  remedy  for  the  fallen  crea- 
ture, or  He  may  refuse  to  him  a  second  chance,  as  He  did 
to  the  angels  who  fell. 

If  He  refused  to  Adam  a  second  chance  by  means  of  a 
redemption,  then  He  might  either  destroy  our  first  parents, 
with  all  the  germs  of  the  human  race. — In  this  case  the 
Tempter  would  have  gained  his  end,  and  the  Incarnation 
would  have  been  rendered  impossible. 

2.  Or,  still  refusing  to  Adam,  and  to  the  individual  who 
falls,  any  means  of  redemption,  He  might  have  placed  all  the 
children,  as  they  were  successively  born,  in  the  condition  of 
original  justice.     But  then,  as  Adam  and  Eve,  gifted  as  they 
were,  placed  in  Paradise,  with  no  evil  example  before  them, 
fell,  what  would  have  been  the  case  with  the  children  nour- 
ished and  educated  on  the  knees  of  reprobate  parents,  amid 
scenes  of  violence,  debauchery,  and  despair,  inheriting  from 
their  parents  deteriorated  organs  (unless  by  a  continual  mi- 
racle  God  had  prevented  the  natural    law  of  descent  from 
taking  effect)  ?     If  Adam  fell,  much  more  would  his  children 
be  lost,  and  that  almost  before  attaining  full  consciousness  of 
their  gift. 

VOL.  IV. NEW  SERIES.  D 
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it  is  not  to  the  original  condition  of  Adam  that  we  arc  ad- 
vanced, but  to  a  condition  in  which  i-vrrv  fresh  sin  is  pardon- 
able ;  to  the  economy  of  penance,  not  to  the  economy  of  ori- 
ginal justice  and  innocence. 

Still,  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  third  alternative. 
God  evidently  might  have  constituted  all  the  children  of  fallen 
Adam  in  his  original  condition.  Why,  then,  did  He  not  do 
so  ?  Because,  in  His  mercy,  He  thought  the  fourth  alter- 
native the  safer  condition  for  man.  But  if  there  were  any 
creatures  to  whom  the  privilege  of  the  third  alternative  could 
safely  be  conceded,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it.  There  is  no 
impossibility  in  individuals  being  exempted  from  original  sin. 
If  it  is  only  a  degradation  inflicted  upon  man  for  his  safety 
by  God's  mercy,  we  might  expect  that  the  same  mercy  would 
exempt  individuals  from  its  operation  wherever  it  was  con- 
sistent with  their  safety.  For,  after  all,  original  sin  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  things  ;  there  is  no  substance  of  evil  which 
can  propagate  itself.  Though  God  withdrew  from  man  and 
his  descendants  the  supernatural  gift  which  they  had  abused, 
and  reduced  them  all  to  a  mere  state  of  animal  nature,  in  which 
they  are  the  rational  rulers  of  the  creatures  beneath  them, 
yet  He  was  bound  to  do  so  by  no  law,  by  no  rigid  and  neces- 
sary rule,  only  by  His  own  free  will,  and  by  His  mercy,  justice, 
and  holiness.  It  was  a  free  act,  which  could  at  any  time  be 
freely  revoked. 

In  other  words,  an  immaculate  conception  is  no  violation 
of  the  order  of  nature :  it  is  a  miracle,  but  of  grace,  not  of 
nature ;  it  is  no  more  a  law  of  nature  that  men  should  be  con- 
ceived with  or  without  a  supernatural  gift,  than  that  they 
should  be  born,  live,  and  die,  with  or  without  opportunities 
of  receiving  the  sacraments.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  man 
should  spring  from  man ;  but  nature  cannot  determine  what 
supernatural  gift  God  shall  withhold  or  bestow  when  man  first 
comes  to  be.  It  would  be  a  miracle  in  the  natural  order  if  a 
man  sprung  from  a  brute ;  not  so  if  a  man  with  the  gift  of 
original  justice  sprung  from  a  sinner. 

For,  I  repeat,  there  are  no  natural  means  of  propagating 
moral  evil :  it  has  no  substance,  that  it  should  have  a  material 
power  of  reproduction.  The  law  of  the  propagation  of  any 
thing  that  can  be  called  sin  must  be  sought  not  in  nature,  but 
in  the  will  of  God,  and  in  His  attributes  of  love,  mercy, 
purity,  and  justice.  The  act  by  which  He  causes  original 
sin  to  be  inherited,  cannot  be  the  result  of  mere  vengeance, 
or  of  justice  untempered  by  mercy.  We  must  rather  seek  its 
reason  in  the  principle  so  much  insisted  upon  by  our  Lord  and 
by  St.  Paul,  that  sin  is  not  imputed  where  the  law  is  not; 
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mit  the  treasure  which  Adam  failed  to  keep,  she  is  the  only 
OIK.'  whom  He  has  trusted  on  that  perilous  height ;  and  it 
seems  to  me,  if  we  may  argue  on  the  subject  at  all,  that  this 
must  be  because  she  alone  could  be  safely  trusted  with  the 
treasure,  with  that  keen  weapon,  that  beautiful  but  dangerous 
gift,  with  which  Adam  so  sorely  wounded  himself.  Any  other 
man,  of  the  millions  who  have  Jived  or  who  are  to  live,  would 
probably,  in  some  way  or  other,  have  failed  in  this  high  and 
difficult  probation. 

Considered  in  this  way,  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  appears  to  be  good,  on  the  one  hand  to  explain 
and  bring  home  to  us  the  justice  and  mercy  of  the  infliction 
of  the  penalties  of  original  sin  on  all  of  us  ;  and  on  the  other 
to  glorify  the  unapproached  excellence  of  Mary,  not  so  much 
in  her  external  dignity  as  Mother  of  God,  but  in  her  internal 
perfections,  of  which  our  Lord  said,  comparing  them  with  her 
external  gifts,  "  rather  blessed  are  they  who  hear  the  Word  of 
God,  and  keep  it." 

If  any  thing  that  I  have  here  advanced  is  contrary  to  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  I  hereby  retract  it ;  what  I  have  written 
is  my  own  private  speculation,  which,  of  course,  I  intend  to 
keep  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Church. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

R.  P.  S. 


PROTESTANT  ACCOUNTS  OF  FRENCH  CONVENTS. 

1.  A  Glance  'behind  the  Grilles  of  Religious  Houses  in  France  ; 

with  an  Insight  into  the   Working  of  the  Roman  Church 
System,  as  compared  with  our  own.     Lumley. 

2.  /Sisters  of  Charity,  and  some  Visits  with  them  :  being  Letters 
to  a  Friend  in  England.     Masters. 

MR.  T.  CHAMBERS  has  not  yet  appreciated  the  greatness  of 
his  position,  or  realised  the  extent  of  the  efforts  required  from 
him  by  that  position.  He  is  a  man  of  discernment;  he  per- 
ceives that  convents  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  progress 
of  Catholicism,  and  that  as  long  as  they  are  tolerated,  Pro- 
testantism is  likely  to  be  the  sufferer.  It  may  be  very  difficult 
to  put  them  down ;  the  very  proposition  may  contradict  the 
very  first  principles  of  "  civil  and  religious  freedom ;"  it  may 
exhibit  fl  private  judgment"  in  the  least  winning  aspect,  as 
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"ii  of  Protestant  tradition,  and  follow  its  windings,  in  the 
of  coining  up  at  last  to  sonn-  scandal  which  took  place 
in  Tuscany  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  seductive  image  of 
virtuous  Popery  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  before  their 
Plato  said  that  truth  was  so  fair,  that  if  she  revealed  to 
men  her  countenance  unveiled,  all  the  world  would  become 
enamoured  of  her.  Such  an  aspect  is  that  which  the  Catholic 
Church  presents  when  seen  in  her  completeness,  when  none 
of  her  institutions  have  been  shorn,  and  when  the  wounds  in- 
flicted on  her  sacred  face  by  the  branding-irons  of  persecution 
have  IK-I-II  allowed  to  heal. 

The  books  whose  titles  we  have  transcribed  above  supply 
proofs  of  what  we  have  just  said.  Bacon  assures  us  that 
truth  looks  best  by  candlelight,  as  a  gem  does;  and  that 
"  some  mixture  of  a  falsehood"  ever  adds  to  the  satisfaction 
with  which  she  is  regarded.  He  might  have  gone  further, 
and  said  that  falsehood  too  has  its  attractions.  Were  it  not 
so,  the  war  against  convents  would  not  be  carried  on  by  men 
whose  sincerity  we  do  not  mean  to  question,  even  in  affirming, 
that  once  delivered  over  to  the  bondage  of  error,  they  are,  so 
to  speak,  obliged  to  stand  by  their  cause,  and  to  oppose  them- 
selves with  an  instinctive,  and,  let  us  hope,  an  unconscious  aver- 
sion to  every  thing  that  might  dispel  their  prejudice.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Exeter-Hall  school  will  learn  from  such  books 
as  these  that  if  they  have  been  deficient  in  any  thing  hitherto, 
as  enemies  of  Holy  Church,  it  is  in  zeal,  not  in  charity.  Here 
are  writers,  not  belonging  to  the  humbler  class  of  whom  we 
have  spoken,  but  to  the  educated  class — nay,  doubtless  edu- 
cated in  all  the  lights  of  Protestantism — yet  evidently  capable 
of  learning  much,  and  unlearning  much,  from  convents.  To 
what  end  attack  the  cathedrals  of  the  new  hierarchy,  if  a  super- 
natural order  should  be  yet  more  plainly  preached  by  convents 
reared  at  a  tenth  part  of  their  cost  ?  What  boots  it  to  attack 
Maynooth  itself,  "  that  great  Mamelon  Tower  of  Popery,"  as 
some  clergyman  in  Liverpool  lately  called  it,  if  Sisters  of 
Mercy  are  allowed  to  go  about,  with  steps  of  purity  which  of 
themselves  preach  peace,  amid  the  alleys  of  corrupt  and  tor- 
mented cities?  Maynooth!  Is  it  worth  while  to  incur  all 
the  odium,  not  of  injustice  only,  but  of  perfidy,  in  order  to 
throw  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  on  Christendom  for  their  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  them  rather  to 
"  help  themselves"  than  put  their  trust  in  princes  ?  Is  it  worth 
while  thus  openly  to  discard  the  old  maxim  of  "  a  clear  stage 
and  no  favour,"  and  avow  that  Protestantism  is  unable,  with  all 
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cellent  spirit  of  candour,  and,  indeed,  of  generous  sympathy 
with  all  that  is  good;  and  is  no  less  characterised  by  a  Ic-ar- 
lessness  of  expression  which  in  these  days  of  evasion  is  a  high 
merit.  The  author  evidently  writes  what  he  thinks,  in  a  plain 
undoctored  style ;  and  takes  no  pains  to  turn  away  suspicions 
of  "  romanising"  by  appending  a  sneer  against  Popery  to 
every  remark  expressing  sympathy  with  the  Catholicism  of  the 
Continent.  There  are  people  who  bind  themselves  over  to 
High-Church  teaching  on  the  understanding  that,  however  far 
it  may  lead  them  in  opposition  to  dissent,  it  is  likewise  to 
supply  them  with  weapons  against  Rome  of  a  more  trenchant 
character  than  any  to  be  met  with  in  the  vulgar  armory  of 
popular  Protestantism.  The  author  of  this  book  seems  to 
have  left  himself  free  to  think  as  he  pleases  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that,  in  most  cases,  he  has  been  able  to  see  things 
as  they  are,  not  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  spectacles 
of  a  school.  It  is  thus  an  excellent  antidote  to  Mr.  Meyrick's 
libels  against  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  with  all  his  admira- 
tion for  the  institutions  of  the  Church,  and  all  his  respect  for 
her  unity,  he  seems  in  some  respects  more  Protestant  than 
those  who  will  accuse  his  book  of  Popery.  The  following  ex- 
pressions will  not  foil  to  give  offence  to  many  Anglicans  (not- 
withstanding the  hopes  they  express),  while  to  us  they  seem 
not  a  little  remarkable  : 

"  The  Church  in  our  own  history,  though  perhaps  never  reduced 
openly  to  so  low  a  standard  as  at  one  period  in  France,  has  never- 
theless at  times  retrograded  sufficiently  to  excite  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies, and  to  enlist  our  most  strenuous  efforts  in  behalf  of  her 
rehabilitation  ;  and  there  can  be  no  reason  (beyond  our  own  apathy) 
why — provided  our  succession  be  as  indisputable,  the  supremacy  of 
our  visible  head  as  valid,  and  therefore  our  sacramental  system  as 
efficacious — we  should  fail  in  surrounding  the  Church  in  England 
with  all  that  constitutes  the  vitality,  the  vigour,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Church  in  France." 

The  expression  "  visible  head,"  applied,  as  it  here  must 
be,  to  the  sovereign,  is  a  phrase  with  far  too  little  of  what  is 
evasive  about  it  to  prove  generally  satisfactory.  It  is  a  phrase 
very  much  to  the  point;  but  the  circumstance  that  the  author 
sees  no  inconsistency  between  this  species  of  headship  and 
the  "  unity"  which  he  so  much  desires  is  certainly  an  indica- 
tion that  he  is  very  far  from  having  mastered  a  principle  in 
Catholicity  as  simple  as  it  is  profound,  and  often,  we  fear,  the 
less  acceptable  because  it  is  so  simple. 

The  same  misapprehension  is  expressed  in  page  177,  in 
which  the  writer  seems  to  have  understood  a  Catholic  friend 
as  admitting — (he  cannot  possibly  have  understood  him  aright) 
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to  say  to  the  matter,,  as  well  as  order;  and  "  uniformity  of 
doctrine"  could  not  possibly  exist  in  any  national  Church 
which,  having  the  governing  power  within  itself,  not  in  the 
heart  of  a  united  Christendom,  could  have  no  guarantee  that 
it  was  led  by  the  Spirit  "  into  all  truth."  Again,  as  truth 
is  of  the  essence  of  religion,  and  as  God  Himself  is  truth, 
surely  "  heretical  divisions"  must  affect  religion  in  a  manner 
more  deadly  than  that  of  proving  fatal  merely  to  "its  strength 
and  progress." 

From  the  college  he  proceeds  to  the  Hospice  St.  Louis, 
and  thence  to  the  Couvent  des  Ursulines,  the  Convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  that  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
that  of  the  Benedictines  du  St.  Sacrement,  that  of  the  Sceurs 
Clarisses — a  school  conducted  by  the  Freres  des  Ecoles  Chre- 
tiennes.  Besides  these  institutes,  he  makes  mention  also  of 
the  Petites  Sosurs  des  Pauvres,  of  the  Religieuses  Francis- 
caines,  and  an  CEuvre  de  la  Sainte  Famille.  It  must  be  owned 
that  the  French  Church  was  pretty  well  represented  in  the 
first  town  to  which  the  Anglican  traveller  directed  his  in- 
quiries. He  next  visits  Douai,  and  goes  over  its  institutions 
in  a  spirit  equally  candid  and  intelligent : 

"  Somehow  we  read,  without  much  surprise,  the  ascetic  and 
self-denying  lives  of  those  who  existed  in  times  long  antecedent  to 
our  own.  .  .  .  But  when  we  find  the  very  orders  founded  by  them 
with  extremest  austerity  brought  down  in  the  unchanged  traditions 
of  their  austerity  to  our  own  day  .  .  .  then  indeed  we  may  begin 
to  inquire  what  there  is  in  a  religion  which  can  perpetuate  the 
virtues  of  mediaeval  times,  and  enable  them  still  to  flourish  in  this 
profligate  age." 

The  larger  and  more  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is 
that  devoted  to  Paris.  The  author  was  an  indefatigable  as 
well  as  a  most  intelligent  sight-seer;  and  his  work  is  one 
which  might  serve  as  a  guide-book  with  respect  to  religious 
matters,  for  the  use  of  Catholic  as  well  as  of  Protestant  tra- 
vellers. He  did  not  merely  visit  al]  the  chief  churches  for  the 
sake  of  the  religious  rites  performed  in  them,  or  to  gratify  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  but  made  himself  acquainted  with  a 
very  large  number  of  those  educational  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions in  which  Paris  has  no  rival  except  Rome.  He  is  a 
devoted  admirer  of  pointed  architecture  ;  but  that  circum- 
stance does  not  make  him  blind  to  all  merit  not  associated 
with  it.  He  gains  admission  to  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation, 
Rue  d'Enfer,  and  converses  with  its  inmates  on  the  subject  of 
the  convent  at  Westbury  of  the  same  order.  He  visits  the 
Hospice  des  Enfans  Trouves,  in  the  same  street,  and  makes 
himself  acquainted  with  the  various  Conferences  of  "  La  So- 
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and  the  energy  with  which  ladies  of  every  rank  and  class  in 
France  assist  them  in  their  pious  ministrations,  he  asks  : 

"  AVhen  shall  we  have  such  societies  organised  in  England  ?  It 
seems  a  disgrace,  that  Parisian  women  of  ton,  here  so  sweepingly 
pronounced  given  up  to  frivolity,  luxury,  coquetry,  and  vice,  should 
be  all  the  while  quietly  doing  the  real  thing,  while  London  would-be 
devotees  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  playing  at  it." 

He  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Societe  de  S. 
Francois  Xavier,  in  connection  with  which  fifteen  societies 
have  already  been  established  in  different  parishes  in  Paris : 

"  It  was  begun  in  a  very  small  way  by  a  class  of  Freres  des 
Ecoles  Chretiennes.  A  venerable  and  pious  priest,  M.  Haumel, 
cure  of  St.  Marguerite,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  whose  subse- 
quent death  had  been  deeply  felt  by  the  destitute  working  members 
of  his  parish,  had  employed  M.  1'Abbe  Massard  to  continue  a  course 
of  religious  instruction  for  the  adults  who  frequented  the  evening 
classes  of  the  Freres.  .  .  .  Several  distinguished  orateurs,  as  well 
laymen  as  ecclesiastics,  had  been  the  means  of  making  it  known,  and 
attracting  many  to  join  it.  ...  Its  primary  intention  was  to  bring 
back  into  a  regular  and  laborious  course  of  life  individuals,  and,  in 
time,  the  whole  mass  of  the  working-classes.  Each  association  is 
made  up  of  two  distinct  portions.  First,  what  is  called  the  bureau  : 
this  is  composed  of  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  prctre-direc- 
teur,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer  ;  this  is  the  governing  part.  Men 
occupying  a  high  position  in  society  had  not  disdained  to  inscribe 
their  names  in  the  lists  of  these  friends  of  the  working-classes,  and 
indeed  many  such  devoted  to  the  work  their  Sunday  evenings.  He 
might  mention  the  names  of  MM.  Gaillardin,  professor  of  history, 
Cochin,  Barante,  De  Thomassin,  &c.  &c.  The  second  component 
part  of  these  associations  consists  of  working-men,  who  meet  by  com- 
mon consent  to  testify  to  each  other  their  mutual  good-will,  which 
they  evince,  when  occasion  requires,  in  the  services  they  render 
each  other  in  sickness,  affliction,  or  poverty  ; — also  to  profit  jointly 
by  the  moral,  religious,  and  secular,  or  even  technical  instruction 
provided  for  them.  They  pay  a  small  monthly  deposit,  sometimes 
of  ten  sous,  sometimes  more,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  society ; 
and  when  disabled  by  illness,  they  receive  from  this  fund  pecuniary 
assistance,  besides  medical  attendance  and  medicine.  When  they 
die,  they  are  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  association.  The  best 
understanding  exists  among  them.  They  know  and  love,  and 
when  there  is  need,  interest  themselves  for  each  other.  They  fur- 
ther make  a  point  of  following  the  remains  of  any  departed  member 
to  the  grave.  The  regular  meetings  are  on  Sunday  evenings,  once 
a  month,  and  last  from  two  to  three  hours.  At  St.  Sulpice,  and  in 
other  parishes,  they  have  their  own  chapels  ;  but  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  they  meet  in  the  church,  the  Blessed  Sacrament  having 
been  previously  removed  into  the  sacrist ie.  .  .  .  The  bureau,  or 
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late  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  whose  charities  were  sucli  as 
often  to  leave  him  in  actual  destitution.  He  was  one  day 
visited  by  a  lady  who,  as  she  informed  him,  came  to  intercede 
on  he-half  of  a  man  who  had  recently  bewared  himself  by  acts 
of  charity,  so  that  he  had  not  even  a  suit  of  clothes  left ;  and 
who,  though  thus  reduced,  "  would  never  forgive  his  best 
friend  were  he  to  become  aware  that  he  had  betrayed  his  con- 
dition, or  its  cause,  to  any  third  person."  The  archbishop 
allowed,  at  her  request,  a  charity  sermon  to  be  preached  on 
behalf  of  this  unknown  person.  A  few  days  after  the  sermon 
had  been  preached,  the  lady  called  again  at  the  episcopat, 
and  the  archbishop  inquired  how  far  the  collection  had  re- 
moved the  difficulties  of  her  mysterious  friend.  "  C'est  vous- 
intinc  (jiii  allez  me  le  dire,'"  said  the  lady,  throwing  open  all 
the  drawers  and  presses,  which,  with  the  connivance  of  his 
menagere,  she  had  caused  to  be  filled  with  clothes,  linen,  and 

other  supplies "  Pardonnez-vous  la  ruse,  d'ailleurs 

bien  excusable,  quil  nous  afallu  employer."  But  our  limits 
do  not  permit  us  to  notice  a  tenth  part  of  the  institutions  of 
which  an  instructive  and  impartial  account  is  given  in  this 
interesting  book.  We  know  of  few  which  contain  so  much 
within  the  same  compass.  The  general  impression  of  what 
he  saw  is  conveyed  in  expressions  such  as  the  following, 
which  recur  frequently  :  "  The  hand  of  unbought  love,  the 
voice  of  willing  charity,  freely  given  by  those  who  see  in  His 
suffering  members  their  Lord  Himself,  alone  can  soothe,  alone 
can  comfort,  those  whom  He  has  afflicted.  The  Catholic 
Christian  feels  this ;  and  amply  has  Catholic  France  provided 
consolation  for  Christ's  forlorn  and  weeping  ones.  Protestant 
England,  with  her  boasted  Christianity,  has,  it  is  true,  an 
'Established  Church,'  and  an  established  system  of  poor-laws, 
which  France  possesses  not :  but  the  poor-law  cannot  do  the 
Church's  work  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  these  most  urgent 
claimants  on  our  sympathies  have  no  resource  but  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  parish,  no  refuge  but  the  stern  and  heartless 
union,  no  spiritual  consolation  from  either,  no  prospect  of 
rest  but  in  the  grave." 

He  alludes,  indeed,  to  the  attempts  at  better  things  which 
have  recently  been  made  in  England  :  but  with  all  his  interest 
in  them,  he  seems  to  suspect  that  they  are  not  up  to  the  mark  ; 
that  they  are,  though  a  memorial  of  noble  aspirations,  yet  but 
imitative  things ;  and  that  they  have  not  the  secret  either  of 
large  success  or  of  permanence.  Such,  indeed,  is  our  opinion 
likewise  ;  but  assuredly  they  are  not  to  be  undervalued  on 
that  account.  Those  who  have  set  their  faces  in  the  right 
direction  can  hardly  fail,  whether  or  not  far  advanced  upon 
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intended  imitation.  We  have  all  read  the  fable  of  the  ship 
which  sailed  too  near  the  lodestone  rock,  and  which  (the  nails 
being  all  drawn  to  the  rock)  fell  to  pieces.  Truth  is  a  rock 
which  exercises  a  very  strong  attractive  as  well  as  repelling 
force,  according  to  the  temper  of  men.  Those  who  are  in 
harmony  with  it  are  the  more  likely  to  reach  it  the  nearer 
they  approach  to  it,  unless  they  have  made  a  previous  bargain 
with  themselves  that  their  skill  is  to  be  shown  in  grazing  but 
not  touching  it. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  notice  the  second 
book  on  our  list.  It  is  a  short  but  excellent  work,  giving, 
in  letters  from  the  Continent,  an  account  of  the  "  Sisters  of 
Charity."  It  seems  to  us  strongly  to  corroborate  the  views  we 
have  expressed,  though  unintentionally,  and  though  written 
by  one  who  apparently  is  neither  attached  to  the  "  High-Church 
school"  nor  especially  enamoured  of  the  "  Roman  system." 
The  writer  seems  to  be  a  lady,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 

Greatest  leaders  in  the  charitable  works  of  the  Church  have 
een  persons  at  one  time  encircled  with  all  the  domestic  ties. 
She  thinks  also  that  the  "  Sisters  of  Charity"  themselves  owe 
their  origin  to  the  Protestants  of  France,  and  that  the  author 
of  the  good  work  was  a  certain  Robert  le  Ware,  or  Robert 
Mare,  who  lived  long  before  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  In  the 
hands  of  the  Protestants,  however,  she  admits  that  the  work 
was  not  able  to  maintain  itself: 

"  It  probably  underwent  the  fate  which  institutions  among  our- 
selves frequently  do,  and  ceased  to  exist.  Mere  zeal  will  not  keep 
such  things  alive,  for  zeal  itself  will  die." 

There  is  much  significance,  we  think,  in  the  following: 

"  You  say  that  many  of  various  parties  wish  for  this  institution ; 
that  some  few  are  trying  to  form  it.  I  am  glad  of  it :  but  if  I  might 
tell  you  a  thought  of  my  own  in  confidence,  it  is  that  every  one  of 
these  few  wants  to  do  it  in  his  or  her  own  way ;  and  I  think  this 
a  pity." 

Her  opinion  is,  that  each  Church  ought  to  provide  such 
institutions  for  herself;  but  she  is  clear-sighted  enough  to  an- 
ticipate the  consequences  of  a  failure  in  the  attempt : 

"  '  Ah !'  you  will  say,  *  these  were  the  Roman  Catholic  Sisters 
of  Charity,  and  we  do  not  want  them  here.  Of  course  you  do  not. 
Good  as  they  are  in  their  own  way,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  best 
for  each  country  and  each  Church  to  have  its  own.  But  I  sometimes 
think  you  may  have  them,  whether  you  wish  for  them  or  not ;  and 
may  find  them  doing  your  work,  if  you  do  not  do  it  yourselves.'  '* 

Here  is  the  moral  of  the  whole: 

"  What  energetic  admirable  young  women  I  have  known  in  Eng- 
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daughter's  m>wn.  It  was  now,  therefore,  time  to  j)rovide  for 
IKT  own  safety,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  throne.  Accord- 
ingly she  sent  into  France  for  reinforcements  of  troops,  repre- 
senting that  the  insurgents  were  already  in  treaty  with  England, 
Germany,  and  Denmark;  and  commenced  the  fortification  of 
Leith. 

The  "  Congregation  of  the  Lord"  had  thus  at  length  driven 
the  Regent,  for  her  own  personal  security,  to  a  step  which 
supplied  them  with  the  pretext,  such  as  it  was,  which  they 
had  been  impatiently  waiting  for  ;  but  hitherto  in  vain.  The 
fortification  of  Leith  was  professed  the  casus  belli.  A  convei  - 
tion  was  held  at  Stirling  on  the  10th  September,  whence  the 
conspirators  proceeded  to  Hamilton  "for  consultation  to  be 
taiken  with  my  lord  duike's  grace." 

The  fruit  of  this  "  consultation"  was  the  following  address 
to  the  Regent,  dated  19th  September  1559,  and  signed  by  the 
Duke  of  Chastelherault,  the  Earls  of  Arran,  Argyle,  Grlen- 
cairn,  and  Monteith,  and  the  Lords  Ruthven,  Ochiltree,  and 
Boyd : 

"At  Hamiltoun,  the  19M  day  of  September  1559. 

"  Pleis  your  Grace, — We  are  crediblie  informed  that  your  armie 
of  Frenche  men  sould  instantlie  begin  to  plant  in  Leyth,  to  fortifie 
the  sam,  of  mynd  to  expell  the  ancient  inhabitants  thairof,  our  bre- 
threin  of  the  Congregatioun ;  quhairof  we  mervell  not  a  litle  that 
your  grace  sould  sa  manifestlie  brek  the  apointment  maid  at  Lyeth, 
bot  ony  provocatioun  maid  be  us  and  our  brethrein.  And  seing  the 
sam  is  done  without  ony  maner  of  consent  of  the  nobilitie  and  coun- 
saill  of  this  realme,  we  esteim  the  sam  not  onelie  oppressioun  of  our 
puir  brethrein,  indwellers  of  the  said  toun,  bot  also  verie  prejudicial 
to  the  comounwelthe,  and  plain  contrarie  to  our  ancient  lavvis  and 
liberties  :  heirfoir  desyris  your  grace  to  caus  the  samyn  work  inter- 
prysit  to  be  stayit,  and  not  to  attemp  so  raschelie  and  manifestlie 
againis  your  grace's  promeis,  againis  the  comounwelthe,  the  ancient 
lawis  and  liberties  thairof  (quhilk  thingis,  besyid  the  glorie  of  God, 
ar  most  deir  and  tender  unto  us,  and  onlie  our  pretence)  ;  uther- 
wayis,  assuiring  your  grace  we  will  complain  to  the  haill  nobilitie 
and  comonaltie  of  this  realme,  and  maist  ernestlie  seik  for  redres 
thairof.  And  thus  recomending  our  humbill  service  unto  your  hie- 
ness,  your  answer  maist  ernestlie  we  desyre,  quhom  we  comit  to  the 
cternell  protectioun  of  God. 

"  At  Hamiltoun,  day  and  yeir  foirsaid,  be  your  grace's  humbill 
and  obedient  servitors,"  &c.  (Knox,  lib.  ii.  p.  169.) 

At  the  same  time  a  letter  was  agreed  upon,  and  despatched 
to  Lord  Erskine,  the  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  with  the 
view  of  corrupting  the  loyalty  of  that  nobleman.  The  Regent 
made  no  reply  to  this  summons  of  her  rebellious  subjects  to 
desist  from  fortifying  Leith  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  their 
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her  secretary,  Maitland.  This  man's  baseness  exceeded  even 
the  common  measure  of  the  faction  to  which  he  now  united 
himself.  The  rest  of  his  new  confederates  made  no  secret  of 
their  enmity  to  her,  although  they  were  utterly  unscrupulous 
as  to  the  means  by  which  they  indulged  it.  But  this  aban- 
doned being  had  the  unspeakable  meanness  to  continue  his  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  to  his  mistress,  and  to  retain  his  confi- 
dential position  as  her  private  secretary,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  secretly  betraying  her  most  private  counsels  to  her 
enemies. 

At  length,  on  the  15th  October,  "  the  Congregation  of  the 
Lord,"  who  by  bribes  and  promises  had  contrived  to  get  toge- 
ther a  not  very  formidable  force,  marched  in  fighting  order  to 
Edinburgh.  The  Regent  was  now  driven  to  the  step  she 
had  foreseen  would  be  necessary  for  her ;  and,  to  quote  her 
own  touching  metaphor — "  as  some  small  bird  being  pursued 
will  provide  some  nest" — retired  at  their  approach  within  her 
fortifications  of  Leith.  The  first  act  of  the  rebels,  after  their 
arrival  in  Edinburgh,  was  to  assemble  a  council,  where  ano- 
ther address  to  the  Regent,  precisely  the  same  in  purport  as 
the  last,  but  a  great  deal  more  peremptory  and  threatening  in 
its  tone,  was  agreed  upon  and  immediately  despatched. 

Dismissing  their  messenger  without  any  reply,  she  shortly 
afterwards  sent  to  them  Lion  King-at-Arms  with  the  follow- 
ing letter  and  message  : 

"  Efter  comendatioun,  we  have  receaved  your  letter,  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  19th  of  this  inst.,  quhilk  appears  to  us  rather  to  have 
cumit  fra  ane  prince  to  his  subjectes  than  fra  subjectes  to  thame 
that  beiris  authoritie ;  for  answer  quhareof,  we  have  presentlie  di- 
jectit  unto  yow  this  bearer,  Lyoun  Herauld  King  of  Armes,  suffi- 
cientlie  instructed  with  our  mynd,  to  quhom  ye  sail  give  credite. 

"  Sic  subscribitur, 

"  At  Leith,  the  21st  October  1559.  MARIE  R." 

— (Knox,  lib.  ii.  p.  182.) 

His  "  credit"  was  as  follows : 

"  That  the  Queen  wondered  how  any  durst  presume  to  command 
her  in  that  realm,  which  needeth  not  to  be  conquest  by  any  force, 
considering  that  it  was  already  conquest  by  marriage ;  that  French- 
men could  not  justly  be  called  strangers,  seeing  that  they  were 
naturalised ;  and,  therefore,  that  she  would  neither  make  that  town 
patent,  neither  yet  send  any  man  away,  but  as  she  thought  expe- 
dient." 

She  accused  the  duke  of  violating  his  promise.  She  made 
protestation  of  her  love  towards  the  commonwealth  of  Scot- 
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How  did  Scotland  become  Presbyterian? 

The  unpopularity  of  the  "'•  new  evangel"  became  now  more 
and  more  apparent  every  day;  and  its  professors  began  to  have 
more  anxious  recourse  to  succours  of  the  arm  of  flesh  than 
coincided  with  their  professions.  The  Laird  of  Ormistoun  was 
despatched  to  ISi.-rwick  to  importune  Sir  James  Croft  and  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler  for  further  aid.  It  was  quite  clear  that  with- 
out some  such  assistance  their  cause  was  hopeless ;  and  the 
messenger  returned  carrying  with  him  a  timely  supply  of  four 
thousand  pounds.  But  a  stronger  arm  of  flesh,  in  the  person 
of  the  grim  Earl  of  Bothwell,  attacked  him  on  his  road  back, 
and  took  from  him  the  money  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
trusted. This  disaster  was  fatal  to  the  insurgents ;  and  it 
became  manifest,  that  unless  they  could  engage  the  direct 
intervention  of  England,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
prolong  the  contest.  In  spite  of  the  three  personages  of  most 
exalted  rank  in  the  kingdom  being  their  leaders,  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  held  aloof  from  them.  The  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
were  only  restrained  by  the  presence  of  their  troops  from  ex- 
hibiting an  open  hostility  to  them.  Their  own  troops  had  no 
sympathies  for  the  cause  in  whose  behalf  they  were  enlisted, 
whilst  numbers  of  their  supporters  were  beginning  to  weary 
of  the  career  of  crime  and  violence  which  they  had  been  half- 
un wittingly  led  on  from  step  to  step  to  undertake. 

An  unsuccessful  assault  of  Leith,  by  Haly burton,  provost 
of  Dundee,  still  further  increased  the  dismay  of  the  insurgents  : 

"  From  that  day  back,"  Knox  tells  us,  "the  enrage  ofmony  was 
dejected.  With  grit  difficulty  culd  men  be  retaned  within  the  toun  ; 
yea,  sum  of  the  grittest  estimatioun  determined  with  thameselfis  to 
leive  the  interpryis.  Mony  fled  away  secreitly  ;  and  those  that  did 
abyde  (a  very  few  excepted)  appeired  destitute  of  counseill  and 
manheid  ....  Thus  we  continewed  from  Wednisday  the  last  of 
October  till  Monday  the  5th  of  November,  never  two  or  three  abid- 
ing firm  in  one  opinion  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours." 

The  Earl  of  Mortoun  withdrew  from  them.  The  same  did 
the  young  lairds  of  Ferniherst  and  Cessfarde ;  and  Lord  Ers- 
kine  refused  to  afford  them  the  slightest  support  of  the  castle 
if  they  were  pursued.  Such  was  the  plight  of  the  "  Congre- 
gation of  the  Lord,"  when  on  the  5th  of  November  the  Re- 
gent's forces  issued  forth  from  Leith  to  intercept  a  convoy 
of  provisions  destined  for  Edinburgh.  The  Lords  James  and 
Arran  marched  out  against  them,  and  a  kind  of  general  action 
ensued,  in  which  the  insurgents  were  again  beaten. 

After  this  defeat  Knox  writes :  "  Men  did  so  steill  away, 
that  the  wit  of  men  culd  not  stay  them,  yea,  sum  of  the  grittest 
determined  plainlie  that  thay  wald  not  abyid."  (Lib.  ii.  p.  192.) 

At  length  they  decided  to  desert  the  town  at  midnight,  and 
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tunitie  and  advantage.  If  yee  list  to  craft  with  tliamc,  the  sending 
of  a  thousand  or  mo  men  to  us  can  bivake  no  league  nor  point  of 
peace  contracted  betwixt  you  and  France;  for  it  is  free  for  your 
subjects  to  serve  in  \varr  anie  prince  or  nation  for  their  wages.  And 
if  yee  fear  that  such  excuses  will  not  prevaile,  yee  may  declare  thame 
rebelles  to  your  realm e  when  yee  shall  be  assured  that  thei  be  in 
our  companye.*  Yee  pay  their  wages  where  thei  ly  presentlye,  and 
there  thei  be  ydill ;  but  heir  thei  would  more  profitte  us,  if  we  might 
have  them  within  six  dayes,  than  5000  will  do  within  forty  dayes 
hereafter.  My  reason  is,  that  our  number  shall  daily  diminish  ; 
that  in  process  wee  shall  be  compelled  to  dissever  and  skaill ;  and 
then  never  look  I  (unles  now  wee  obtain  our  purposse)  to  see  so 
many  noblemen  of  this  realme  assemble  together  for  that  purpos. 
I  speake  my  jugement  freelie ;  juge  yee  as  God  shall  move  your 
hart.  I  wraite  before  for  some  support  to  such  as,  without  the 
same,  are  not  able  to  serve,  but  receaved  of  you  no  answer.  I  can 
do  no  more  but  declare  my  opinion,  which  I  pray  God  be  not  found 
true  in  the  end.  The  Laird  of  Ormistoun  assistest  us  not  in  this 
our  danger ;  the  cause  I  leave  to  your  jugement.  I  fear  that  mo 
shall  shortlie  follow,  unles  remeady  be  procured.  I  cease  farther 
to  trouble  you,  who  do  this  write  not  without  trouble. 
"  From  Edinburgh,  the  25th  October  1559. 

"  Yours  to  His  power, 

"  JOHN  SINCLAIR." 

"  P.S.  It  is  heir  bruited  (whither  it  proceed  out  of  craft,  or  if 
any  such  thing  be  indeed,  I  know  not)  that  France  labourest  with 
the  highest  to  uterlie  refuse  us  ;  and  in  verry  deid  the  Queen  Dowa- 
ger hath  plainlie  spoken,  that  shee  knowest  the  means  heir  to  frus- 
trate our  expectation  of  your  support,  by  promise,  said  shee,  to  de- 
liver Calice.  Heir  our  simplicitie  shall  appear  before  God  and  man. 
This  I  advertyse ;  for  such  rumours  discourage  many.  Answer 
thame.  I  opened  the  letter  myself  for  scribling  these  few  lynes. 
I  am  charged  to  tack  the  paines  by  the  lords  to  visit  you,  and  farther 
above.  Lett  me  have  your  jugement  in  that  case." 

The  English  captain  was  not,  however,  prepared  to  follow 
Knox  to  such  an  extremity  of  baseness.  He  thus  answers  the 
honest  Reformer : 

"  Cople  of  Sir  James  Croft's  Icttere  to  Knox,  answering  to  the  above. 

"  I  have  receyved  your  letteres  of  the  25th  ;  for  answer  wher- 
unto  :  Albeit,  for  myn  own  parte,  I  could  be  well  contente  to  satisfie 
your  hole  request  with  as  good  will  as  you  seme  to  desire  it,  yet  can 
I  not  hot  somwhat  marvaile  that  you,  being  a  wise  man,  woll  require 
of  us  such  present  ayde  of  men,  money,  and  munycion,  as  you  knowe 
we  cannot  minister  unto  you  with  open  shew  and  manyfestacyon  of 

*  Observe  here  Knox's  political  casuistry.  If  this  be  not  more  than  to  be 
wise  as  serpents,  and  less  than  to  be  harmless  as  doves ! 
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•>:iv(l  of  the  futiuv  and  suspected  incommodoties,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  formar  inyclit  justly  devour  the  other.  As  tuochin^ 
ILTC  and  ttvatic  of  peax  which  now  ye  supposs  to  have  with 
suche  as  ye  term  your  friends,  I  unsrumcdlie  wishe  that  it  war  so 
suyr,  that  you  should  never  have  occasion  to  break  any  joit  con- 
tracted;  but  whether  it  may  stand  with  wisdom  to  have  Mich  re- 
spect to  that  which  som  men  call  honour,  that  in  the  mean  tym  I 
shall  see  my  freind  perrisse  both  till  his  -listruction  and  myn,  I  ref- 
fer  to  the  judgement  of  the  most  honorable.*  Frauncc  was  under 
leage  and  treatie  of  peax  with  England,  when  it  did  manifestlie  sup- 
port Scotland  to  both  our  displeasour ;  and  yit  I  think  that  thei 
neither  wold  have  confessed  breche  of  treatie,  nor  blemyshe  of  ho- 
nour. But  omitting  to  urge  that  mater  any  farther,  I  beseche  God 
that  we  both  reapent  not  the  drift  of  tym  when  the  remeady  shall 
not  be  so  easy.  Yf  you  understood  the  daunger  as  I  do,  luf  should 
compell  you  somwhat  to  excead  the  bounds  of  your  commission,  yf 
you  can  fynd  no  meanes  secreatlie  to  convey  such  liberalise  as  freinds 
with  you  please  to  bestow  upon  such  as  otherwies  cannot  serve.  I 
am  less  able  att  this  present  to  compass  such  a  thing  then  be  you 
and  many  mo  of  your  acquentance  now  present  with  you ;  but  this 
I  will  yit  say,  as  of  befor,  that  onless  speady  ordour  be  tacken  in 
that  case,  our  number  will  schortlie  be  so  mean,  that  som  will  rea- 
pent that  thei  saw  Edinburgh  att  this  voyage. "f"  Besides  those  whom 
befor  I  did  speak,  it  will  please  you  remember  that  the  Master  of 
Maxwell  hath  susteaned  great  damaige.  Ormeston  is  joyned  with 
us,  to  the  comfort  of  many.  Touching  secreasie,  which  ye  request, 
I  dar  promess  for  som  and  for  my  self;  but  difficill  it  is,  sir,  to 
bridill  the  tonges  of  a  multituid  in  maters  which  must  pass  by  pub- 
lick  and  common  suffrage ;  but  maters  which  concern  particular 
persons  ar  not  to  my  knowledge  verrey  patent.  I  hope  that  God 
hath  delivered  me  from  the  most  part  of  those  civill  effaires  ;  for 
now  ar  men  of  better  judgement  and  greatter  experience  occupied  in 
those  maters.  Young  Ledingthon,  secretarie,  is  delivered  from  the 
fearfull  thralldom  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  is  now  with  us  in  Edin- 
burgh, who  I  trust  shall  releas  me  of  the  presupposed  jorney.  In 
few  words,  sir,  yf  ye  joyn  not  with  us  in  oppen  assistaunce,  we  will 
both  repent  when  the  remeady  shal  be  more  difficill.  Ye  have  now 
the  man  to  whom  ye  may  communicat  all  things  ;  to  whom  also  I 
wold  wishe  ye  had  respect.  The  Lord  prosper  all  to  His  glory,  and 
to  the  comfort  of  our  posteritie. 

"In  great  hast,  from  Edinburgh,  this  29th  of  October  1559. 
"  Yours  to  power, 

"JOHN   SlNCLEAR." 

— (Keith.     Appendix,  book  i.  p.  42.) 

The  first  step  of  the  rebels,  after  their   expulsion   from 

*  See  how  Mr.  Knox  still  presseth  his  under-hand  management, 
•f-  We  are  often  assured  by  these  letters,  that  had  Queen  Elizabeth  abstained, 
the  Queen  Dowager  had  soon  prevailed. 
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prevented  him,  notwithstanding  several  successes,  from  fully 
accomplishing  his  object. 

Indeed,  the  unexpected  appearance  of  an  English  fleet  in 
the  Firth,  whilst  this  commander  was  pursuing  the  insurgents, 
disconcerted  his  operations,  and  compelled  him  to  return  to 
Leith.  The  Regent  sent  a  message  to  the  English  admiral, 
requiring  to  know  "  the  cause  of  this  visit  in  a  time  of  peace." 
He  replied,  "  that  his  intentions  were  pacific;  and  that  having 
gone  to  sea  /'//  .search  of  pirates,  he  had  entered  the  Firth  to 
search  for  them  there  /"  (Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  157.  Keith  also.) 

The  remonstrances  of  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Eng- 
lish court  were  added  to  those  of  the  Regent,  to  which  an 
equally  honest  reply  was  returned.  For,  indeed,  the  English 
Queen  had  now  resolved  on  a  vigorous  and  open  intervention 
in  behalf  of  the  Scottish  traitors. 

In  February  1560  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  arrived  at  Berwick, 
charged  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  "  Con- 
gregation." Maitland,  Balnaves,  the  Laird  of  Pittaren,  and 
Lord  Ruthven,  met  him  on  its  part.  By  these  commissioners 
a  treaty  was  concluded.  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
this  negotiation,  the  English  army,  commanded  by  Lord  Grey, 
and  numbering  6000  foot  and  2000  horse,  entered  Scotland. 
At  Preston  they  were  met  by  the  re-appearing  forces  of  the 
insurgent  barons,  who  appear,  by  the  aid  of  English  gold,  to 
have  got  together  somewhere  about  the  same  number  offerees. 
They  immediately  marched  upon  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  Regent 
was,  on  their  approach,  received  by  Lord  Erskine  within  the 
castle. 

The  advance  of  the  English  army  was  the  critical  event  in 
the  eventful  struggle  of  the  world  and  unbelief  against  the 
Scottish  Church.  It  decided  the  fate  of  Scotland,  and  robbed 
her  of  her  Church.  It  raised  a  faction  from  the  very  verge 
of  extermination,  and  threw  upon  its  side  the  strength  of  an 
entire  monarchy.  It  set  aside  the  declared  sentiments  of  the 
nation,  and  forcibly  rescued  a  band  of  conquered  rebels  from 
the  ignominious  end  that,  but  for  so  flagitious  an  interference, 
inevitably  awaited  them.  But  for  the  subsequent  demise  of 
the  Regent  of  Scotland,  indeed,  so  calamitous  a  result  might, 
to  all  human  seemings,  have  been  averted.  The  reigning 
Queen  of  England,  although  resolved  not  to  permit  the  entire 
subjugation  of  the  Protestant  faction  in  Scotland,  because  of 
the  dangers  which  menaced  her  own  throne  from  that  quarter 
so  soon  as  that  work  was  accomplished,  had  nevertheless  no 
sympathies  whatever  with  the  follies  which  at  its  outset  it  so 
prominently  protruded  as  the  sum  and  end  of  all  its  proceed- 
ings, and  the  apology  for  all  its  excesses.  To  secure  in  her 
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and  calumnies,  by  their  ingratitude  and  remor  rsecu- 

tion  of  her  who   had  given    them  no  cause,  deeply  loving-  a 
country  which   she  found  herself  scarcely  able  to  save,  and 
a    daughter  whose  crown  seemed  to  be  placed  in  peril  just 
in  proportion   to    the   wisdom   of  the  administration   of  her 
:ey, — her  nature  at  length  gave  way.      She  felt  that  her 
end  was  rapidly  approaching.     And  as  the  shadows  through 
which  she  was  to  pass  to  eternal  realities  deepened  around 
her,  and  that  moment  drew  near  which  is  the  most  awful  to 
an  accountable  being,   not  one  reproach  did  her  conscience 
make  her  for  her  administration  of  her  responsible  office.     On 
the  contrary,  the  treachery  which  was  breaking  her  own  heart 
diminished  in  no  degree  her  solicitude  for  her  country's  wel- 
fare ;  and  as  she  lay  on  the  bed  of  death,  and  the  insignia  of 
earthly  royalty  appeared  to  her  but  as  the  baubles  of  an  hour, 
her  latest  anxieties  on  behalf  of  Scotland  were  to  secure  for 
it  the  pursuance  of  the  same  policy  which  she  had  observed 
throughout   her   regency.     It  was,  indeed,  in  these    solemn 
moments  that  all  the  virtue  of  her  character  appeared  most 
conspicuously.     Wronged  and  injured,  all  sense  of  injuries  to 
herself  passed  away   from  her  without  an  effort.     She  sent 
a  pressing  request  for  an  interview  with  the   men   to  whose 
ungrateful  and  most  cruel  persecutions  she  was  just  falling 
a  victim.    With  the  suspicion  natural  to  such  characters,  they 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  for  a  while  to  visit  the  dying 
lady.     At  length,  however,  when  they  found  that  Mary  of 
Guise — she  whose  integrity  had  so   severely  chastised  their 
own  baseness — was  really  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  sickness 
from  which  no  human  skill  could  raise  her,  they  condescended 
to  accede  to  her  request.     Leaving  the  tents  which  they  had 
pitched  against  her,  the  ranks  of  a  foreign  army  whom  they 
had  arrayed  against  her,  the  Duke  of  Chastelherault,  the  Lord 
James,   the   Earls  of  Argyle   and    Glencairn,   and    the  Earl 
Marshal   entered  the    castle    in   which   the    mother  of  their 
Queen  had  taken  refuge  from  their  hostility,  on  the  8th  June, 
and  were  ushered  into  the  sick  chamber  of  the  dying  princess. 
Approaching   her,  doubtless  with  the  uneasy  manner  which 
the  consciousness  of  the  treatment  she   had  experienced   at 
their  hands  must  have  occasioned,  they  were  fairly  overcome 
by  the  warmth  and  cordiality  with  which  she  received  them. 
But  they  were,  most  of  them  at  least,  men  whose  breasts  had 
no  resting-place  for  a  generous  emotion.     No  sooner  was  their 
first  astonishment   at   the   Regent's   gentleness    surmounted, 
than,  with   a  brutality  almost  incredible,  there,  as    she    lay 
dying,  they  began  to  insult  her  with  blasphemies  against  the 
faith  in  which  she  had  lived,  and  on  which  she  had  staked  her 
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the  arms  of  England  ;  whilst,  to  Elizabeth,  nothing  was  less 
desirable  than  protracted  war  with  Scotland.  To  secure  her 
own  title  to  the  crown  she  wore  had  been  her  only  object  in 
.iging  in  the  contest,  and  this  might  be  attained  far  more 
rtually  by  a  treaty  of*  peace  than  by  any  amount  of  military 
successes.  A  negotiation  for  this  object  had  been  opened 
before  her  illness ;  and  in  the  middle  of  June,  Secretary  Cecil 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Wootton,  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  met  the 
Bishops  of  Valence  and  Amiens,  La  Brosse,  D'Osell,  and 
Larochefoucault,  Sieur  de  llaudan,  on  the  part  of  France,  at 
Edinburgh.  Between  these  parties  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
formally  concluded;  but  the  death  of  the  Regent  happening 
before  the  treaty  was  concluded,  produced  so  great  an  altera- 
tion in  the  complexion  of  affairs,  that  the  French  commis- 
sioners were  induced  to  consent  to  far  less  favourable  terms 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  Her  title  to  the 
English  crown  was  renounced  by  the  Queen  of  Scots  ;  but 
Elizabeth  was  anxious  to  secure  herself  still  further,  by  pro- 
pitiating to  herself  through  a  great  obligation  the  perpetual 
friendship  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  With  this  view 
her  minister  insisted  on  the  treaty  that  she  had  made  with 
them  at  Berwick  being  recognised,  and  on  their  being  ex- 
empted from  any  of  the  legal  consequences  of  their  crime 
against  their  Queen  and  country.  By  the  words  of  this  treaty 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  country  was  left  pre- 
cisely where  it  was  before  the  commencement  of  the  Protes- 
tant outrages,  and  restitution  was  to  be  made  by  the  rebels 
of  their  ecclesiastical  plunder.  It  provided,  moreover,  that 
no  alteration  of  that  position  could  be  effected,  except  by  an 
Act  of  the  Three  Estates.  Yet  the  Lord  James  and  his  fac- 
tion had  now  got  all  they  wanted ;  their  falsehood  and  dupli- 
city would  now  have  full  swing.  That  able  princess,  who  at 
once  exposed  and  resisted  their  dishonest  practices,  was  no 
more  ;  their  sovereign  was  in  another  kingdom  ;  most  of  their 
faction,  including  the  numerous  poor  lairds  and  gentlemen, 
had  already  tasted  the  sweets  of  ecclesiastical  plunder  ;  the 
large  incomes  of  many  of  the  religious  houses  had  been  seized, 
and  placed  for  their  benefit  in  the  hands  of  factors.  The 
refunding  of  all  this  must  have  been  a  sore  trial  to  their  hearts. 
All  the  French  troops,  in  obedience  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
left  the  country,  which  wras  thus  left  literally  at  the  mercy  of 
those  ignoble  traitors.  The  game  was  thus  in  their  hands ; 
and  we  can  readily  appreciate  the  kind  of  atheistical  chuckle 
with  which  Maitland  of  Lethington  replied  to  Knox,  who  in 
the  following  August  had  claimed  for  himself  and  the  other 
preachers  a  share  of  the  spoils  :  "  Marry,  we  must  now  forget 
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witli  the  rest  into  the  common  receptacle  of  their  sacrilegious 
spoils.  All  bishops,  not  one  in  particular,  were  declared 
guilty  of  every  crime  under  heaven;  the  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Pope  in  the  country  was  abolished  for  ever;  all 
former  statutes  passed  in  behalf  of  the  hitherto  national 
Church  were  repealed  ;  and  it  was  enacted,  that  every  one  who 
said  Mass,  or  who  dared  to  hear  Mass,  should  for  the  iirst 
Tension  be  punished  with  the  confiscation  of  goods,  for 
the  second  with  banishment,  for  the  third  with  death. 
And  thus  Scotland  became  Presbyterian. 


SIR  ARCHIBALD  ALISON  ON  CATHOLIC 
EMANCIPATION. 

History  of  Europe,  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815  to  the 
Accession  oj  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852.  By  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  Bart.,  D.C.L.  Vol.  IV.  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons.  18.55. 

ALLOWING  to  Sir  Archibald  Alison  the  length  of  days  usually 
allotted  to  man,  we  must  express  our  fears  that  he  will  be  ob- 
liged either  to  close  his  studious  life  in  unworthy  ease,  or  to 
have  recourse,  like  the  vates  of  Exeter  Hall,  to  prophecy. 
He  will  certainly  exhaust  history  at  his  present  speed  of  com- 
position, and  that  shortly.  The  close  of  last  year  gave  us  the 
third  volume  in  the  second  series,  commencing  at  1815;  down 
to  which  period,  as  every  body  knows,  we  were  conducted  in 
some  score  volumes  of  the  first. 

Some  winter  nights,  however,  were  agreeably  enough  spent 
in  the  perusal ;  especially  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence, — that  remarkable  story,  so  often  told, 
never  better  than  in  the  pages  of  the  Tory  baronet.  Frequent 
castigations  in  various  Quarterlies  and  Monthlies  had,  we 
thought,  pared  down  the  redundancy  of  Sir  Archibald's 
hitherto  most  pompous  style.  And  when  we  left  so  interest- 
ing a  subject  for  another  not  less  so,  now-a-days, — the  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  Turkey  in  1829, — we  still  had  grounds  to  be 
grateful  to  criticism  and  its  chastened  pupil. 

Unfortunately  Sir  Archibald's  style  has  undergone  no  per- 
manent improvement.  The  pleonastic  sentences,  the  abound- 
ing epithets,  the  trite,  commonplace,  but  loud-sounding  mo- 
ralising,— all  carry  us  back  to  the  tiresome  and  constantly- 
recurring  periods  in  the  old  history,  where  "  coincidences" 
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Stitution  of  the  empire,  and  the  first  great  triumph  of  the  democratic 
occr  tJic  aristocratic  powers  in  the  empire,  was  brought  about,  so 
far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  in  a  very  peculiar  way.  It  was 
a  victory  gained  by  a  lanjc  portion  of  the  aristocratic  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  highly-educated  classes  over  the  sincere  conviction  and 
honest  resistance  of  the  cast  majority  o£  the  people." 

Sir  Archibald's  notions  of  reasoning  are  on  a  par  with  his 
ideas  on  democratic  and  aristocratic  influence.  One  of  the 
causes,  he  tells  us,  "  which  has  aggravated  the  miseries  of 
Ireland,  and  hitherto  rendered  abortive  all  attempts  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,"  is,  that  the  majority 
of  them  being  Catholics,  and  the  minority  Protestants,  on 
latter  all  the  forfeited  estates  have  been  conferred,  and 
on  the  former  the  exaction  (we  use  the  historian's  own  word) 
of  being  obliged  to  support  two  ecclesiastical  establishments. 
So  far  we  have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing.  But  how,  in  the 
face  of  this,  after  pointedly  declaring  that  "  Catholic  emanci- 
pation was  not  the  remedy"  for  Ireland's  evils, — how  can  he 
upbraid  the  Irish  with  being  ungrateful  for  this  so-called  fa  he 
remedy,  and  for  agitating  for  the  real  one  ?  Is  this  logical 
invective  ?  Is  it  not  complete  blindness  to  justice  ?  It  is  idle 
to  attempt  to  atone  for  two  wrongs  by  the  concession  of  one 
right.  You  cannot  be  grateful  for  the  latter:  you  must  still 
agitate  against  the  former.  But  of  all  the  charges  here  ad- 
duced against  Catholics,  this  one  of  ingratitude  is  at  once  the 
most  monstrous  and  the  most  amusing.  Let  us,  however,  be 
patient,  and  examine  it  from  our  accuser's  own  book. 

We  have  extracts  made  by  Sir  Archibald  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  speech,  acknowledging  that  Catholic  emancipation  was 
introduced  by  ministers  because  it  was  impossible  to  refuse 
it.  We  have  also  extracted  the  words  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, praying  the  Lords  to  pass  the  bill  in  order  to  avert 
civil  war.  We  have  the  speech  of  Sir  R.  Inglis,  to  the  effect 
that  "  the  apology  for  this  strange  course  is  expediency. "  This 
is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  modern  school — expediency 
as  to  the  future  character  of  our  religious  institutions.  We 
are  told  that  the  country  was  opposed  to  it ;  that  957  petitions 
were  presented  against  it,  while  only  357  were  for  it ;  and  that 
the  bill  received  the  royal  assent  by  commission,  to  show  that 
it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  king.  We 
are  actually  told  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison  himself  that  "Eng- 
land at  the  eleventh  hour  did  the  just  act;  but  she  did  it,  not 
from  the  influence  of  equitable  or  tolerant  feelings,  but  in 
obedience  to  the  fierce  demands  of  the  agitators,  and  to  avert 
the  dreaded  evils  of  civil  war."  And  yet,  with  all  these  ad- 
missions, he  has  the  effrontery  to  accuse  Catholics  of  ingrati- 
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devotees,  and  dreaming  gentlemen  are  tlie  only  converts  to  the 
Church,  why  is  Exeter  Hall  so  busy,  so  blatant?  Why  do 
we  notice,  almost  as  we  write,  what  is  familiarly  called  a  per- 
ambulating sandwich,  announcing  on  either  side  that  Ales- 
saiidro  Gavazzi  is  about  to  lecture  on  "  The  Suicidal  Race  of 
England  to  Popery  ?"  Is  not  the  alleged  fact  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  this  Popery  in  America  somewhat  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  frantic  organisation  against  it  amongst  the 
"Know-nothings?"  The  Apostolic  Church  was  not  perse- 
cuted by  the  Roman  government  while  it  was  restricted  to 
Jerusalem.  Are  the  destinies  of  England,  after  all,  in  the 
hands  of  old  women,  young  ladies,  and  sentimental  versifiers? 
If,  as  we  repeatedly  are  told  by  Protestants  in  general,  Po- 
pery is  a  folly,  whose  foolishness  is  manifest  to  the  meanest 
capacity  ;  if  its  strength  lies  in  music,  dresses,  hollow  pretence, 
and  empty  vision, — surely  the  sensible,  sober,  practical,  shop- 
keeping,  agricultural  people  of  England  need  not  fear  the 
fascinations  of  a  siren  so  very  unattractive  to  the  English 
nature. 

"  Opinion,"  Sir  Archibald  further  informs  us,  in  his  usual  lucid 
style,  "is  not  the  fit  ground  either  of  exclusion,  penalty,  or  punish- 
ment; it  is  acts  only  which  are  so."  .  ...  "So  great  have 
been  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  persecution  for  differences  of 
religious  opinion,  that  they  have  gone  far  to  neutralise  the  whole 
blessings  of  Christianity,  and  led  some  sceptical  observers  to  hesi- 
tate whether  it  has  brought  most  happiness  or  misery  to  mankind. 
It  is  the  disgrace  of  Catholicism  that  it  first  began  this  atrocious 
system,  and  forced  retaliation  upon  its  opponents,  as  a  matter,  at 
the  time,  of  necessity.  It  is  the  glory  of  Protestantism  that  it  first 
inscribed  toleration  on  its  banners,  and  practised  it  .  .  .  .  upon 
the  most  inveterate  and  unrelenting  of  its  opponents." 

To  a  man  who  not  only  pretends  to  know  history,  but  even 
presumes  to  write  it,  we  can  hardly  reply  upon  this  subject. 
Perhaps  we  shall  best  answer  by  a  quotation  from  another 
Protestant  historian,  whom  Sir  Archibald  might  consult  with 
advantage.  "  Persecution,"  says  Hallam,  "  is  the  original 
deadly  sin  of  the  Protestant  Church ;  and  cools  every  honest 
man's  ardour  in  her  cause  in  proportion  as  his  reading  and 
learning  increase." 

The  poet  Cowper  represents  History,  at  the  birth  of  Time, 
leaning  upon  her  hand,  watching  his  growth,  ready  to  record 
his  deeds  when  manhood  should  have  rendered  him  worthy  of 
her  record.  Where  is  that  dignified  Muse  now  ?  Who  knows 
but  that  she  may  be  watching  Sir  Archibald,  running  by  the 
side  of  Time,  spattered  with  the  dirt  and  blinded  by  the  dust  ,.~. 
he  raises,  as  he  dashes  heedlessly  on?  We  suspect  that  Clio'  '• 
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the  faith  denounced.  The  author  of  an  article  on  the  Holy  House  of 
Loretto,  which  appeared  in  the  Remembrancer  after  this  attack  on  St. 
Alphonsus,  and  which  .showed  quite  as  little  veneration  for  any  thing 
Catholic  as  does  the1  pamphlet  before  us,  actually  became  a  Catholic  a 
very  few  months  afterwards,  and  discovered  that  he  had  been  passing 
his  life  under  the  influence  of  a  heap  of  delusions — dogmatic,  moral,  and 
historical.  The  day  may  yet  come  when  all  the  writers  in  the  Remem- 
brancer may  join  devoutly  in  saying,  "  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  pray 
for  us." 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  "  Oxford  Movement,"  with  Illustra- 
tions from  Dr.  Newman's  "Loss  and  Gain."  By  F.  Oakeley.  (Burns 
and  Lambert.)  This  is  a  lively,  clever,  and  instructive  lecture,  delivered 
to  a  very  useful  Institution,  the  Islington  Catholic  Popular  Club.  It 
has  all  "its  author's  characteristic  neatness  and  finish  of  expression, 
with  that  straightforwardness  of  mind  which  is  always  apparent  in  his 
writing?,  even  when  he  seems  most  anxious  to  avoid  extremes  and  to 
give  no  offence  to  any  one.  One  sentence  in  it  gives  us  an  opportunity 
for  a  word  or  two  on  a  subject  of  some  importance.*  Mr.  Oakeley 
speaks  of  his  own  successor  at  Margaret  Chapel  as  "  a  person  of  the  most 
unblemished  life,  the  highest  integrity,  the  most  amiable  disposition,  and 
the  purest  intentions."  We  confess  we  think  this  going  rather  too  far. 
Few  people  entertain  really  so  good  an  opinion  of  the  sincerity  and  reli- 
giousness of  large  numbers  of  Protestants  as  the  writer  of  these  sentences 
entertains,  or  have  a  deeper  sense  of  the  mischief  done  by  personal  im- 
putations ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  we  actually  pass  the  limits  of  Christian 
charity  when  we  say  positively  of  a  man  circumstanced  like  our  good  friend 
the  Rev,  William  Upton  Richards,  and  yet  remaining  a  Protestant,  that 
he  certainly  has  "  the  purest  intentions."  We  could  not  say  more  of  the 
best  of  Catholics,  and  it  is  a  great  deal  to  say  positively  of  any  man.  We 
hope  that  Mr.  Richards'  intentions  are  thus  spotless  ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  exaggeration  of  charity  is  inconsistent  both  with  truth 
and  prudence.  Nobody  knows  whether  Mr.  Richards  and  others  are 
sincere;  and,  to  our  mind,  it  does  nearly  as  much  harm  to  them  to 
assert  that  they  are  something  like  saints,  as  to  treat  them  as  something 
like  rascals.  Either  Mr.  Richards  (with  others  like  him)  is  sincere,  or 
he  is  not ;  if  he  is  not,  this  excessive  praise  only  confirms  him  in  his  sin  ; 
if  he  is,  he  must  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  mixed  nature  of  his 
motives  to  be  suspicious  of  the  sincerity  of  any  such  eulogy  from  a 
Catholic. 

In  another  sentence  in  this  agreeable  lecture  there  surely  must  be 
some  over-statement.  Certain  zealous  Puseyites  once  had  a  hobby  (as 
some  still  have)  to  the  effect  that  a  "  union"  might  be  brought  about 

*  Fault  was  found  with  us  some  time  ago  by  a  Catholic  contemporary  for 
our  calling  Dr.  Pusey  an  "arch-impostor."  This  term  was  used  by  a  slip  of 
the  pen  for  "  arch-deceiver."  However,  there  is  not  much  difference  between 
the  two,  and  those  who  object  to  the  one  will  probably  object  to  the  other. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  prudent  always  to  call  a  spade  "  a  spade,"  is  a  matter 
for  consideration,  liut  certainly  Dr.  Pusey  is  an  arch-deceiver;  and  in  claiming 
to  have  personal  and  trustworthy  grounds  for  knowing  that  the  Anglican  Church 
is  a  part  of  the  true  Church,  he  is — we  really  must  speak  the  truth — an  impostor. 
He  may  impose  upon  himself,  as  he  does  upon  others  ;  we  heartily  trust  that 
he  does.  But.  Dr.  Pusey  has  done  and  said  such  extraordinary  things  in  order 
to  keep  his  followers  from  obeying  their  own  consciences,  as  to  cause  strong 
suspicions  of  his  sincerity.  One  of  the  most  tolerant  and  liberal-minded  of  Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastics  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he  reserves  the  service  for  the 
reconciliation  of  an  heresiarch  for  Dr.  Pusey. 
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universe,  and  Calderwood  geN  int>.  a  nii-t  li\-  showing  tliat,  we  have  a 
notion  of  the  Infinite,  because  time  ;ind  span-  nnM  be  infinite  and  real, 
in  which  case  they  must  be  attributes  of  (Jod.  We  ourselves,  on  the 
other  hand,  hold  that  we  have  a  symbolic  notion  of  the  Infinite;  and  the 
possible  infinity  of  time  and  space,  which  we  are  forced  to  imagine, 
proves  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  believing  in  an  infinite  arid  eternal 
Agent  acting  in  all  time  and  in  all  places.  Our  notions  of  time  and  space 
are  only  so  far  infinite  as  we  are  necessitated  to  concede  the  possibility 
of  infinite  power  and  infinite  life;  eternity  and  infinite  space  are  the 
necessary  subjective  conditions  for  thinking  the  possibility  of  infinite  acts 
of  power  and  life. 


CARDINAL  DE  GEISSEL,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  has  written  the 
following  Sequence  on  the  occasion  of  the  proclamation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  It  lias  been  introduced  into  many  dio- 
ceses of  Germany,  and  has  already  found  its  way  into^France.  Our 
readers  will  thank  us  for  laying  it  before  them. 

Virgo  virginum  praeclara, 
Praeter  ornnes  Deo  cara, 
Dominatrix  coelitum, 
Fac  nos  pie  te  cantare, 
Prsedicare  et  amare ; 
Audi  vota  supplicum. 

Quis  est  digntis  laude  digna 
Collaudare  te  benigna 
Virgo,  fons  charismatum  ? 
Gratiis  es  tota  plena, 
Tota  pulchra,  lux  serena, 
Dei  tabernaculum  ! 

O  quam  magna  tibi  fecit 
Qui  potens  est  et  adjecit 
Gratiam  ad  gratiam  ! 
Qui  crelum  terramque  regit, 
Matrem  sibi  te  selegit, 
Sponsam  atque  filiam. 

Virgo  vere  benedicta, 
Culpa  nunquam  es  obstricta 
Carnis  in  exilio, 
Sine  labe  tu  concepta, 
Magno  lapsui  praerepta, 
Sntnmo  privilegio. 

Contendebat  certatura 
Tune  cum  gratia  natura, 
Gratia  prarvaluit; 
A  peccato  nraeservatam, 
Immunern  et  illibatam 
Mire  te  constituit. 

Eva  novae  legis, 
Praeelecta  sum  mi  Regis, 
Censors  ejus  gloriae, 
Tu  draconern  domuisti, 
Forti  pede  contrivisti 
Victrix  caput  t-atanae. 
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allowed  too  little  rest,  and  that  it  requires  to  be  replenished  before  it 
will  yield  such  palatable  water  as  it  formerly  yielded. 

Miss  Scwell's  strong  point  is  character,  which,  indeed,  she  drav. 
accurately  as  to  remind  one  of  the  minute  and  homely  finish  of  a  Dutch 
painting.  The  details  are  equally  exact,  and  suggestive  of  the  occur- 
!6S  of  every-day  lite;  and  the  living  personages  are  surrounded 
by  an  abundance  of  objects  of  "  still-life,"  introduced  solely  for  the 
exhibition  of  form  and  colour,  light  and  shade.  Hut,  as  in  a  Dutch 
"  interior"  we  sometimes  feel  that  the  vraueniblance  of  the  scene  would 
have  been  even  greater  if  the  artist  had  bestowed  less  labour  upon  or 
even  left  out  altogether  some  of  the  pots  and  pans,  so  we  could  be 
satisfied  if  Miss  Sewell  would  omit  the  extreme  minuteness  of  detail 
which  supplies  us  with  so  many  illustrations  of  the  petty  trials  by 
which  the  virtues  or  faults  of  her  characters  are  brought  out.  It  is  true 
that  "trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things;"  but  we  have  all  of  us 
sufficient  experience  of  the  irritation  caused  by  wilful  children,  unpunc- 
tual  habits,  lazy  dawdling,  and  reckless  gossiping,  to  be  able  to  supply 
the  needful  illustrations.  A  hint  is  usually  enough,  and  we  don't  want 
to  be  "  told  all  about  it."  The  characteristic  merits  of  this  lady's 
writings  are  the  truth  with  which  she  depicts  that  outer  side  of  human 
life  which  the  world  sees,  and  in  which  the  thoughts  and  dreams  of  the 
hidden  life  take  shape  and  become  action  ;  her  clever  delineation  of  the 
importance  of  trifles,  and  their  influence  on  life,  her  perception  of  the 
action  of  one  mind  upon  another,  and  of  the  evils  of  separating  good- 
ness from  kindness,  and  agreeableriess  from  religion,  have  obtained  for 
her  stories  a  wide-spread  popularity,  not  diminished  by  their  general 
good  sense  and  good  feeling,  and  certain  good  sayings,  occasionally 
expressed  in  so  terse  a  manner,  that  most  readers  will  feel  that  they 
are  obliged  to  her  for  the  hints  thus  afforded. 

All  these  characteristics  are  again  before  us  in  Cleve  Hall,  but  un- 
fortunately not  in  an  attractive  form.     The  faults  of  her  former  books 
are  exaggerated  ;  the  lengthiness  of  the  conversations,  and  the  Dutch 
minutiae  of  the  details,  are  not  compensated  for  by  any  animation  in 
the  story;  though  it  is  an  outline  that  would  have  admitted  of  a  good 
deal  of  working  up.     There  is  a  stern  father,  the  proud  upright  owner 
of  Cleve  Hall,  whose  god  is  justice ;  who,  having  by  severe  self-denial 
redeemed  the  family  acres  from  the  effects  of  ancestral  extravagance, 
disinherits  his  only  son,  who  married  "  to  displease"  him,  and  who  had 
been  moderately  extravagant,  but  has  been  represented  to  his  father  as 
a  double-dyed  rogue  by  the  clumsy  machinations  of  the  man  whose 
lady-love  he  had  married,  his  letters  of  explanation  having  been  inter- 
cepted.    His  sister  killed  by  the  grief  his  conduct  has  brought  upon  her, 
Edward  Vivian  becomes  a  banished  man.    His  implacable  enemy,  who  is 
also  his  cousin,  but  a  smuggler  and  gambler,  tries  to  ruin  his  son,  and 
nearly  succeeds.    The  chief  part  of  the  story  is  occupied  with  the  children 
of  this  Edward  Vivian,  whose  characters  are  very  well  brought  out. 
Then  we  have  two  aunts,  each  in  their  way  well  done  :  the  invalid 
Mildred,   who  would  win  obedience  and  love,  whose  motto  is  to  go 
two  steps  with  the  person  you  would  get  to  go  one  with  you;  Bertha, 
formed   on   the   strong  and  anxious  type  of  Miss  Ophelia  in   "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  with  plenty  of  heart,  if  it  could  be  found  under  the  hard 
crust  of  duty  by  which  it  is  surrounded.     This  latter  lady  is  a  good 
proof  of  how  distasteful  duty  may  be  made  by  being  divorced  from  love, 
or  even  from  a  loving  manner.     In  the  way  of  incidents  we  have  a  ship- 
wreck, a  fight  with  smugglers,  a  ruffianly  seizure  of  a  lady's  pocket- 
book,  a  rescue  of  a  child  by  her  father,  and  a  reconciliation,— incidents 
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.1  Vacation  Tour  in  f/ir  1'n'Hfd  Staff*  tnul  (\itniilt.      By  C.  II.  \V<-M. 

>.'idon,  Longman  and  Co.)  Mr.  Weld  is  no!  ;i  (/ithoiir  -quite  the 
contrary.  lie  is  an  old  man,  who  perambulates  America,  in  ;i  state  of 
hi<_jh  disgust  with  the  flooiU  of  expectorated  tobaeco-juice;  hut  peep- 

\\ith  senile  gusto  undo-  ladie-,'  bonnets,  ;iiid  enjoy-  the  ^o,,d  din 
at  till-  gig,inti<-  hotels.  He  U  too  old  and  e.a-e-hardcn'-d  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  any  thing  new,  but  he  is  a  good  observer  o!'  tin-  ODtsidei 
things.  It  seems  tliat  American  gentlemen  of  his  per-ua-ioii  are  rather 
independent  in  their  mode  of  worship.  Here  is  his  description  of  an 
episcopal  service:  "It  was  performed  with  great  reverence;  but  the 
male  portion  of  the  congregation,  who  bore,  as  usual,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  tiio  female,  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  ill  according 
with  the  ceremony.  I  may  have  been  unfortunate;  but  this  remark  ap- 
plies to  all  the  male  congregations  I  saw  in  the  States.  It  appeared  to 
me  there  was  a  positive  impossibility  to  remain  quiet.  Legs  and  arms 
were  thrown  violently  about,  and  frequently  I  expected  to  see  feet 
surmounting  pews.  The  almost  universal  use  of  fans,  with  which  every 
pew  is  provided,  and  which  are  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  freely 
used,  has  a  very  disturbing  effect." 

Tales  and  Sketches  of  New-England  Life.  By  Harriet  Beecher 
Stovve.  (London,  Sampson  Low.)  This  is  a  reprint  of  some  early 
writings  of  the  authoress  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  much  fresher  and 
less  affected  than  the  "  Sunny  Memories,"  which  the  success  of  her 
former  work  led  her  to  publish.  There  are  glimpses  of  real  power  in 
some  of  the  present  sketches,  such  as  we  have  looked  for  in  vain  in  her 
recollections  of  her  European  tour;  but  there  are  also  the  germs  of  the 
forced  melodramatic  action  and  exaggerated  and  artificial  sentiment 
which  appear  so  strongly  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  One  of  the  little 
poems  at  the  end,  "  Mary  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,"  though  not  par- 
ticularly harmonious,  is  pretty,  and  might  almost  have  been  written  by 
a  Catholic. 

Brittany  and  La  Vendee  :  Tales  and  Sketches ;  with  a  Notice  of  the 
Life  and  Literary  Character  of  Emile  Souvestre.  (Edinburgh,  Constable.) 
The  author  of  these  charming  tales  died  last  July,  aged  forty-eight. 
He  was  a  Breton,  and  evidently  delighted  in  collecting  and  dwelling 
on  the  sombre  traditions,  and  glorious  though  sad  history  of  his  race. 
Though  he  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  universitariun  education, 
and  though  he  was  one  of  Carnot's  schoolmasters,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  an  irreligious  man ;  indeed  his  sympathies  are  any  where  but 
with  the  red-republicans  and  socialists.  We  can  thoroughly  and  heartily 
recommend  this  little  volume. 

The  Formation  and  Progress  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  or  Third  Estate,  in 
France.  By  A.  Thierry.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  I-1.  B.  Wells.  -2  vols. 
(Bos worth.)  The  Third  Estate  is  the  whole  French  people  minus  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy.  The  author  designedly  omits  all  consideration 
of  the  action  of  the  Church  on  the  people,  and  traces  how  indissolubly 
the  interests  of  the  people  were  bound  up  with  those  of  the  crown,  till 
the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  introduced  distrust,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  fatal  divorce  that  was  consummated  in  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  strength  of  the  French  monarchy,  as  that  of  the  empire,  has  always 
been  in  the  will  and  affections  of  the  masses.  The  volumes  are  very 
able  and  interesting,  with  the  exception  of  the  episodical  account  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  corporation  of  Amiens. 

May  Flowers :  Notes  and  Notions  of  a  few  Created  Things.  By 
Acheta.  (London,  Lovell  Reeve.)  We  noticed  this  author's  "  March 
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(London,  Triibner.)  We  have  710  wish  to  undervalue  the  consci. 
labours  <>l  a  man,  especially  when  tliey  are  directed  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  the  truth  of  the  records  of  Scripture  from  the  very  sources 
which  have  lately  been  made  to  funii>h  so  many  sceptical  arguments 
against  it.  Still,  without  iroing  very  deeply  into  the  matter,  we  have  no 
gre;it  confidence  in  a  man  who  knows  too  much  ;  who  reads  tlie  enigmas 
of  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  with  the  same  insight  as  Dr.  Gumming 
reads  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  applies  the  records  of  the 
former  to  Scriptural  personages  with  the  same  facility  as  Dr.  dimming 
applies  the  denunciations  of  the  latter  to  Popes  and  Catholic  sovereigns. 
IMr.  Osburn  knows  too  much;  he  knows  the  reason  of  the  seven  years 
of  plenty  and  the  seven  years  of  famine,  lie  can  tell  you  exactly  who 
all  the  Kiryptian  gods  were.  Osiris  is  Mizraim,  Nu  is  Noe,  Minerva 

wife,  Ammon  is  Cham,  and  so  on.  The  object,  of  his  labours  is 
to  briiiLT  the  Egyptian  dynasties  of  Manetho  and  the  monuments  within 
the  limits  of  the  received  Scriptural  chronology.  He  has  proved  his 
point  too  well ;  so  that  one  cannot  help  imagining  that  he  has  picked  out 
from  a  mass  of  data  just  those  points  which  favoured  his  preconceived 
theory,  omitting  all  mention  of  the  rest.  Any  one  who  has  at  all 
studied  the  question  knows  well  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  prove  a  pre- 
conceived opinion  from  mythological  authorities  as  it  is  to  support  any 

by  texts  of  Scripture.  In  a  chaos  of  this  kind  a  clue  is  wanting ; 
and  to  be  of  value,  it  should  arise  from  within,  not  be  forced  on  the  facts 
from  without. 

A  Correspondent  requests  us  to  insert  the  following  remarks  on  the 
it  given  of  F.  Malagrida  in  the  article  on  Pombal  in  the  last 
Rambler  : 

"  The  Father,  in  his  80th  year,  had  long  been  confined  in  a  kind  of 
imder-groand  prison  scarcely  admitting  any  light,  deprived  of  all  writ- 
ing materials.  At  his  pretended  trial,  no  Mss.  were  produced,  but  ex- 
tracts, or  pretended  extracts.  The  Grand-Inquisitor  and  his  assistants 
decidedly  refused  to  entertain  the  question  in  any  way.  But  Pombal, 
determined  to  have  his  victim,  removed  the  Inquisitor,  though  the  king's 
brother,  appointed  his  own  brother  P.  Carvulho  do  Mcndon9a  to  the 
office.  This  individual  was  known  to  be  most  hostile  to  the  Society, 
both  at  Maranbao  (Brazil)  and  at  Lisbon.  This  appointment,  however, 
was  informal,  not  having  been  pontifieatty  confirmed.  It  was  before 
such  a  judge  that  F.  Malagrida  was  accused  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
his  conviction  followed.  He  was  degraded,  delivered  over  to  the  secular 
power,  and  burnt  at  the  stake.  The  speech  he  made  there  proved  him 
to  be  neither  mad  nor  a  heretic.  (See  the  History  of  the  Society,  by  F. 
Chretineau  Joly,  vol.  v.  pp.  158-160.)" 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

La  Guerre  et  V Homme  de  Guerre.  Par  Louis  Veuillot.  (Paris, 
Louis  Vives.  1855.)  An  ably  written  book,  in  the  style  of  quasi-phi- 
losophy  which  French  journals  delight  in,  talking  of  matters  of  the 
feelings  and  imagination  in  terms  of  science,  and  having  for  its  object 
to  prove  that  the  Christian  soldier  is  really  a  minister  of  God  :  that  war 
is  "  a  divine  phenomenon  ;''  and  that,  both  individually  and  socially, 
the  position  of  the  military  man  is  exalted  above  that  of  all  others  except 
the  priest ;  that  the  priest  and  the  soldier  are  the  two  pillars  of  French 
VOL.  TV. NEW  SERIES.  G 
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THE  POOR-SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

"  PRAY,  sir,  can  you  play  the  fiddle  ?"  said  a  man  one -day  to 
his  friend.  "I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  other; 
"  I  never  tried."  We  are  reminded  of  the  exquisite  ignorance 
displayed  by  the  ingenuous  personage  who  made  the  above 
notable  reply,  by  the  last-issued  number  of  that  valuable  pub- 
lication, The  Catholic  School. 

From  certain  facts  therein  stated  and  urged  on  our  atten- 
tion, it  is  quite  clear  that  the  delusion  of  our  friend  the  pos- 
sible fiddle-player  is  not  without  its  parallel  on  a  subject  of 
greater  importance  than  skill  upon  the  violin.  The  Catholic 
public — and,  we  suspect,  the  Protestant  public  also — will  gather 
with  considerable  surprise,  from  the  contents  of  the  periodical 
before  us,  the  fact  that  hitherto  we  Catholics  have  possessed 
no  establishment  whatever  for  the  making  of  ordinary  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses.  Knowing  that  nuns  of  some 
sort  or  other  exist  in  rather  largish  numbers,  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  poor ;  and  having  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk, 
and  perhaps  seen  something,  of  the  working  of  the  Christian 
Brothers, — the  Catholic  body  in  general  has  slumbered  on  in 
the  blissful  conviction  that  a  man  who  would  give  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  a-year  could  "  get  a  schoolmaster,"  by  ordering  one  in 
the  proper  market,  as  easily  as  he  could  get  a  coat  from  his 
tailor's,  or  a  quire  of  paper  from  a  stationer's.  Schoolmasters 
and  mistresses  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  natural 
production,  or  providential  institution,  provided  in  unlimited 
numbers  for  the  behoof  of  all  who  may  be  at  any  time  dis- 
posed to  engage  their  services. 

And  when  it  has  not  been  imagined  that  pedagogues,  male 
and  female,  are  a  distinct  variety  of  the  human  race,  neverthe- 
less a  delusion  very  nearly  as  unfortunate,  though  not  equally 
irrational,  has  prevailed  to  an  extraordinary  extent  amongst  us. 
People  imagine,  like  the  hypothetical  violinist,  that  in  order 
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The  Poor-School  Question.  85 

of  training  is  as  n  .,  as  it  is  to  enable  a  man  to  com- 

mand a  man-of-war. 

Those  who  know  nothing  about  schools  or  children  some- 
times doubt  this.  Their  notions  of  a  child,  especially  a  Ca- 
tholic child,  are  something  between  those  of  an  angel  and  a 
doll.  They  cannot  reconcile  the  ideas  of  a  young  Christian 
and  a  little  pickle.  The  smiling  face,  bright  eyes,  and  ringing 
laugh  of  a  group  of  children  at  play  seem  to  them  quite  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  harsh  unpleasantnesses  and  unwearying 
toils  which  in  reality  attach  to  all  schools.  Their  ideal  of  a 
school  is  made  up  of  modest  curtseys,  clean  pinafores,  pretty 
voices,  and  handsome  rewards.  They  imagine  the  teacher 
always  enlightened,  always  parental,  or  at  times  administering 
sadly  a  bland  reproof;  and  they  are  confident  that  the  young 
minds  thus  benignantly  cultured  respond  with  sweet  readi- 
ness to  their  teacher's  wishes,  and  never  fail  to  realise  all  his 
fondest  hopes. 

What  a  delusion  !  If  these  amiable  speculators  would  but 
frequent  the  nurseries  or  schoolrooms  of  some  half-dozen  of 
their  own  private  friends,  they  would  get  a  faint  glimmering 
of  the  work  that  it  is  to  train  the  young  mind  as  it  requires. 
The  dear  little  creatures  that  appear  in  the  drawing-room 
dressed  in  the  newest  fashions,  or  present  themselves  after 
dinner  with  cake-expectant  smiles  upon  their  happy  faces, 
would  oftentimes  furnish  a  most  unpoetical  contrast  wiien 
seen  in  the  apartments  dedicated  to  sleep,  to  dressing,  or  to 
books.  And,  moreover,  many  and  many  a  time  would  the 
observer  mourn  over  the  parents  much  more  than  over  the 
children,  and  wonder  that  people  so  good  and  so  clever  could 
make  such  extraordinary  mistakes  in  bringing  up  their  own 
children.  Except  in  those  occasional  instances  where  children 
seem  scarcely  to  have  any  faults,  or  are  endowed  with  an  un- 
usual quickness  of  apprehension  and  warmth  of  affectionate 
sympathy,  they  would  find  that  a  peculiar  art  and  skill  are 
necessary  for  the  training  of  children,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances. 

In  the  case  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  all  the  difficulties 
of  education  are  aggravated  tenfold.  If  we  would  understand 
the  qualifications  needed  in  a  poor-school  teacher,  we  must 
follow  his  pupils  to  their  own  homes.  "We  must  learn  what 
the  daily  life  of  the  poor  is,  and  estimate  the  immense  effect 
of  those  counteracting  influences  in  the  cottage,  the  lodging- 
house,  the  street,  the  public-house,  and  the  gin-shop,  which 
are  ever  tending  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  the  master  and  the 
mistress  in  the  school-room.  We  who  are  in  another  rank  of 
life  have  our  children  always  under  our  control.  There  is 
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were  generally  in  such  a  condition  that  the  severely  disposed 
critic  had  to  wander  far  and  wide  before  he  could  light  upon 
any  thing  sufficiently  bad  to  satisfy  his  worst  anticipations. 
As  it  is,  the  number  of  schools  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  is  so 
large,  that  any  one  may  soon  learn  by  observation  how  hard 
it  is  to  be  a  good  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress.  Of  course 
a  school  is  not  to  be  judged  by  its  appearance  to  a  casual  visitor, 
who  enters  for  a  few  minutes,  and  who  sees  nothing  of  what 
goes  on  at  ordinary  times.  Nor  is  it  to  be  judged  by  what  it 
appears  at  show-times,  when  even  the  worst  schools  can  be 
doctored  up  to  an  apparent  state  of  health,  so  as  to  deceive 
the  unwary.  Let  our  schools  be  inspected  for  a  whole  week 
together,  as  they  go  on  in  their  ordinary  routine ;  and  a  pretty 
result  would  there  be,  in  so  many  cases,  that  we  shall  not  ven- 
ture even  to  guess  at  their  proportion  to  those  which  are  really 
what  they  ought  to  be.  Want  of  system,  want  of  regularity, 
want  of  punctuality,  want  of  liveliness,  want  of  proper  books, 
want  of  recreating  occupations,  want  of  temper,  or  of  zeal,  or 
of  brains,  in  the  master  or  mistress,  and  above  all  a  want  of 
sufficient  religious  instruction,  would  be  discovered,  to  an  ex- 
tent of  which  most  Catholics  of  the  richer  classes  have  not  the 
faintest  idea. 

The  fault  no  doubt  lies  in  most  respects  with  the  teachers ; 
but  it  only  lies  with  them  in  a  secondary  degree.  The  fault 
lies  in  the  first  place  with  us  who  have  neglected  first  of  all 
to  teach  them.  We  have  committed  the  flagrant  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  the  only  essential  elements  in  a  school  are  a 
building,  and  a  salary  for  the  master.  The  master  himself, 
in  himself,  has  most  unaccountably  been  forgotten  !  We  have 
been  supposing  that  the  Poor- School  Committee  (since  it  has 
existed,  and  before  that,  somebody  or  other  unknown)  has 
kept  a  depot  of  masters  and  mistresses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Adelphi ;  and  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  write  to  the 
secretary  to  send  us  one  of  them,  at  such  and  such  a  price,  by 
the  next  day's  train,  and  down  would  come  an  admirable  per- 
sonage, respectably  dressed,  speaking  good  English,  knowing 
a  little  Latin,  modest  in  deportment,  pious  in  character,  ami- 
able in  disposition,  fond  of  children,  well  up  in  all  the  modern 
aids  to  learning,  writing  a  beautiful  hand,  punctual  as  a  clock, 
possessing  a  good  tenor  voice,  patient  as  a  saint,  and  practical 
as  a  railway-contractor.  Aiack-a-day,  we  might  as  well  go 
to  the  Horse-Guards  and  order  a  brace  of  Napoleons  and  Wel- 
lingtons, or  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  beg  to  have  our 
lawsuit  settled  in  the  course  of  the  same  morning !  The  truth 
is,  that  Catholic  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  as  yet  do  not, 
as  a  class,  exist  among  us  at  all.  There  are  a  few  good  ones 
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really  do  know  enough  of  the  incalculable  importance  of  the 
school  question,  to  induce  us  to  put  our  hands  in  our  pockets 
and  hand  over  the  necessary  amount  to  the  Committee. 

Let  us  add  a  few  words  by  way  of  quickening  the  dormant 
zeal  of  those  who  have  the  means  of  giving.  Here  is  a  startling 
fact.  Our  readers  know  that  a  large  sum  is  paid  annually  out 
of  the  taxes  towards  the  education  of  the  poor.  We  Catholics 
have  an  equal  claim  with  the  various  Protestant  sects  to  this 
fund.  Of  course  there  is  the  usual  condition  annexed,  that 
those  who  receive  grants  from  this  fund  shall  furnish  propor- 
tionate sums  subscribed  by  private  generosity ;  and  that  when 
grants  are  made  for  the  support  of  persons  educating  as  teachers, 
these  persons  shall  be  placed  in  the  proper  training-schools  so 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough  and  advanced  enough  to  finish  the 
preparatory  teaching  they  receive  while  still  children  in  the 
various  poor-schools  throughout  the  country.  Now  observe 
the  results  of  our  having  had  no  Catholic  training-schools  in 
operation,  while  Protestants  have  for  years  and  years  been 
at  full  work  with  their  own.  In  the  year  1854,  there  were  in 
Great  Britain  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  and  sixty-one  per- 
sons receiving  the  proper  training  to  become  teachers  in  the 
various  training-schools,  of  whom  exactly  ten  were  Catholics  ! 
And  out  of  a  grant  of  35,000/.,  we  Catholics  received  exactly 
193/. !  Certainly  this  is  a  contempt  for  worldly  wealth  with 
a  vengeance.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  suppose  that  it  will 
receive  the  reward  which  the  Gospel  promises  to  those  who 
renounce  worldly  possessions  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  poor.  The  Gospel  teaches  us  to  give  up  our  own  goods  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor.  Our  plan  is  to  give  up  the  goods  which 
belong  to  the  poor,  and  to  hand  them  over  to  every  unbeliever 
and  enemy  of  our  faith  who  chooses  to  ask  for  them.  Truly 
we  are  an  apostolic  generation  ! 

In  the  mean  time,  here  is  Mr.  Stokes  informing  us,  in  his 
capital  Report,  that  in  185  schools  he  found  but  four  teachers 
who  had  received  any  advantages  from  a  British  training-school 
of  any  kind;  and  that  not  one  "pupil-teacher"  from  the 
schools  inspected  by  him  had  gained  a  "  Queen's  scholarship," 
the  whole  number  of  non-Catholic  "  Queen's  scholars"  under 
training  in  1854*  being  as  many  as  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
three.  Truly  we  are  a  simple  generation  ;  but,  as  we  said 
before,  we  fear  our  simplicity  is  not  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel. 

Thus  far  for  the  money  part  of  the  argument.  But  now 
a  still  more  serious  matter  calls  for  notice.  Of  the  many  evils 
that  result  from  the  employment  of  untrained  masters  and 
mistresses,  the  most  unfortunate  is  their  usual  inability  to  give 
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"  I  will  venture,"  says  Mr.  Stokes,  "  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  far 
from  new  in  themselves,  but  possibly  still  unfamiliar  to  many  con- 
nected with  the  schools  which  I  visit.  Those  schools  range  between 
rooms  of  great  area,  with  an  attendance  of  400  or  500,  to  the  humble 
apartment  holding  a  score  of  children.  The  same  organisation  can- 
not be  available  for  all  of  them.  It  is  to  the  larger  schools  that  the 
following  remarks  mainly  refer. 

Up  to  the  year  1850,  I  suppose  that  the  only  plan  of  conducting 
a  large  school  known  to  my  district  consisted  in  the  pure  monitorial 
system.  Under  this  system,  as  is  notorious  to  all,  a  large  room, 
oblong  or  nearly  square,  was  filled  to  within  four  or  five  feet  of 
either  wall  with  long  lines  of  parallel  desks,  all  facing  the  master's 
seat,  raised  on  a  platform  at  one  end  of  the  room.  The  children 
wrote  their  copies  and  got  through  their  sums  at  the  desks ;  but 
the  work  of  the  school,  so  far  as  it  consisted  in  teaching  and  learn- 
ing, was  carried  on  by  means  of  numerous  small  semicircular  classes 
formed  along  the  walls,  and  confided  to  an  equal  number  of  '  moni- 
tors.' 

There  are  still  schools  so  conducted  ;  and  I  will  refer  particu- 
larly to  one  of  them,  which,  I  am  glad  to  learn,  is  now  re-organised. 
On  my  last  visit  it  contained  upwards  of  400  children,  arranged  in 
twenty-eight  classes,  with  subdivisions  of  the  younger  children  ; 
there  was  an  infants'  school  besides.  The  discipline  was  excel- 
lent, the  evolutions  admirably  performed,  and  the  whole  superin- 
tended by  very  superior  teachers.  Let  it  be  assumed — 1  am  not 
certain  of  the  facts — that  eight  classes  were  taught  immediately  by 
the  teacher  and  assistants.  There  would  then  remain  twenty  classes, 
each  requiring  a  monitor,  to  be  changed  once  at  least ;  so  that  not 
fewer  than  forty  or  fifty  monitors  would  be  employed  every  day. 
The  first  child  of  the  last  class  was  aged  nine,  and  but  a  small 
number  were  upwards  of  eleven. 

Can  it  be  imagined  that  such  a  school  contained  forty  or  fifty 
children  fit  to  teach  others,  qualified  to  cultivate  intellect,  to  refine 
manners,  to  form  character  ?  that  the  parents  of  the  monitors  sent 
them  to  school  to  teach,  and  not  to  learn  ?  that  they  attended  re- 
gularly ?  that  the  parents  of  the  rest  sent  their  children  to  school 
to  learn  of  children  of  the  same  age,  or  less  ?  that  the  twenty-eight 
classes  represented  actual  gradations  in  attainment  ?  that  of  the 
brief  school-day  it  is  desirable  to  spend  an  hour  in  manoeuvring 
from  the  desk  to  the  wall,  and  from  the  wall  back  to  the  desk  again? 

I  have  seen  in  monitorial  schools  many  devoted  teachers  of  con- 
siderable attainments  and  untiring  zeal  ;  but  I  have  never  met  with 
one  in  which  the  children's  progress  was  really  satisfactory. 

The  vices  of  the  system  are  manifest  as  they  are  manifold.  I 
have  been  struck  with  the  following  : — 

1.  The  teacher's  office  is  degraded.      He  who  should  be  the 
actual  teacher    often    confines    himself,   while   monitors    teach  the 
classes,  to  a  general  superintendence,  teaching  no  one. 

2.  The  apprentices  are  sacrificed.     No  proper  scope  is  afforded 
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9.  Lastly,  there  is  an  objection,  which  lies  beyond  the  limits  of 
my  duty,  but  which  I  feel  too  forcibly  to  pass  in  perfect  silence. 
It  is  feared  that  in  some  monitorial  schools  a  knowledge  of  the  most 
sacred  truths  and  solemn  duties  is  communicated  in  a  manner  but 
too  well  calculated  to  make  religion  permanently  distasteful.  Where 
the  capital  fault  is  avoided,  at  the  best  memory  alone  can  be  ad- 
dressed ;  for  how  is  it  possible  that  monitors  of  nine,  or  ten,  or 
eleven,  should  be  trusted  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  revelation  ? 

Deeply  convinced  of  the  absolute  failure  of  the  monitorial  sys- 
tem as  a  means  of  instruction,  and  of  the  moral  dangers  accompany- 
ing it,  I  witness  with  hearty  satisfaction  the  progress  of  its  disap- 
pearance. Edinburgh,  St.  Mary ;  Liverpool,  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Nicholas  (girls'),  St.  Peter's  (girls'),  St.  Mary's  (girls')  ;  Wigan, 
St.  John's  ;  Newcastle,  St.  Andrew  ;  Darlington  ;  Stockport  (boys'), 
and  other  schools,  have  been  cleared  of  the  heavy  squares  of  desks, 
and  rearranged  in  convenient  parallel  groups.  The  same  system  is 
ordinarily  adopted  in  new  schools,  as  at  Liverpool,  St.  Anne  and  St. 
Francis ;  Manchester,  St.  Chad  ;  Preston,  Talbot  Schools — and  else- 
where. Under  this  system,  benches  and  desks  twelve  fee*  in 
length,  facing  inwards,  are  arranged  three  deep  in  groups  along 
one  or  both  of  the  sides.  The  children  are  taught,  mainly  in  their 
seats,  by  a  teacher  or  assistant  sitting  or  standing  in  front  of  the 
division,  with  easel  and  black-board,  or  map  or  picture. 

Doubtless  an  adult  trained  teacher  and  a  separate  class-room  for 
every  thirty  children,  if  attainable,  would  approach  still  nearer  to 
perfection  ;  but  the  organisation  now  becoming  general  possesses 
great  advantages  over  the  monitorial  plan.  The  more  advanced 
children  are  instructed  and  trained  immediately  by  the  head-teacher. 
The  younger  are  in  charge  of  regular  assistants,  fairly  qualified, 
always  within  sight  and  hearing  ;  the  classification  is  natural  and 
real ;  the  apprentices'  powers  are  exercised  and  strengthened ;  no 
time  is  wasted  in  needless  evolutions  ;  and  progress  is  generally 
satisfactory.  These  results  follow  the  change  where  the  teacher 
understands  the  reasons  of  it,  and  possesses  skill  to  turn  it  to  ac- 
count. There  may  be  cases  where  the  improvement  is  apparent 
only  ;  as  there  certainly  are  schools  in  which,  by  merely  shortening 
the  desks  and  forming  large  classes,  skilful  teachers  have  removed 
in  great  measure  the  evils  of  the  monitorial  system." 
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cibly  brings  to  our  memory  the  above  story.  "  The  twenty- 
eighth  edition  !"  Is  it  possible  ?  What  an  enormous  mass  of 
pumpkin  must  Mercury  have  bestowed  upon  the  reading  public 
of  the  British  isles  !  The  twenty-eighth  edition  !  Let  us  see  ; 
how  many  readers  does  that  probably  give  ?  When  writers 
become  as  popular  as  Mr.  Montgomery  certainly  is,  and  the 
editions  of  their  works  are  counted  by  the  dozen,  it  is  usual 
to  print  at  least  two  thousand  copies  of  each  edition.  Say, 
then,  at  a  guess,  that  each  edition  has  been  about  that  num- 
ber on  the  average,  and  we  have  between  fifty  and  sixty 
thousand  readers,  or  purchasers,  for  that  species  of  production 
which  Mr.  Montgomery,  his  publishers,  and  his  admirers, 
agree  to  call  "poetry."  Here  is  pumpkin,  indeed;  and  no 
brains,  even  in  the  smallest  quantity,  wherewith  to  animate 
the  inert  mass. 

Readers  of  a  certain  age  will  remember  that  when  this 
"  poem"  was  in  the  first  glow  of  its  popularity,  and  had  been 
puffed  into  a  very  decided  success,  Mr.  Macaulay  attacked  it 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  administered  on  its  author  one 
of  the  funniest  flagellations  ever  bestowed  by  critic  on  unfor- 
tunate scribe.  Those  who  think  the  press  is  "  omnipotent," 
and  fancy  that  nobody  could  live  who  was  stamped  upon  by 
an  Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  reviewer  in  old  times,  or  is  victim- 
ised by  writers  in  the  Times  now-a-days,  must  have  been  as- 
tonished to  perceive  what  vigorous  vitality  this  same  "  poem" 
has  shown,  notwithstanding  its  entire  annihilation  at  the  hands 
of  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  From  year  to  year  it  has 
lived  and  thriven,  bringing  golden  rewards  into  the  breeches- 
pockets  of  its  author — if  so  sublime  a  writer  can  condescend 
to  wear  so  sublunary  a  garment ; — and  awaking,  as  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery would  say,  responsive  echoes  in  the  minds  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  pious  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  with  a  vastly  numerous  class  of 
book-buyers  Mr.  Montgomery  is  the  poet  of  the  day  ;  not 
crowned  with  laurel  by  the  Queen,  but  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  faithful  votaries,  who,  as  soon  as  any  thing  new  comes  forth 
from  his  pen,  rush  to  the  booksellers'  and  order  "  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's last."  We  cannot  call  to  mind  the  names  of  them 
all.  There  is  "  Satan,"  and  "  Luther,"  and  "  Woman"— (three 
favourite  subjects  to  whom  Mr.  Montgomery  has  an  eye  when- 
ever he  writes) — and  "  The  Christian  Life,"  and  what  others 
we  know  not ;  but  they  are  enough,  when  collected  into  one 
volume,  as  is  the  custom  with  booksellers  in  the  case  of  all 
great  poets,  to  fill  a  space  so  large  as  to  sell  for  twenty  shil- 
lings. 

Apollo,  however,  does  not  always  strike  the  lyre,  and  Mr. 
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doubt  a  very  respectable  one.  But — (juulis  ab  ince-pto — lie 
still  holds  sense  and  syntax  as  matter*  beiR-atli  his  notice. 
He  is  now  no  longer  melodramatic  save  at  intervals,  when  the 
old  war-horse  snorts  and  stamps  at  the  sound  of  the  accus- 
tomed trumpet.  His  mood  is  for  the  most  part  metaphysical, 
transcendental,  and  sentimental,  with  a  considerable  dash  of 
the  domestic.  He  has  learned  the  realities  of  life,  and  has 
found  that  besides  thunders  and  lightnings,  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes,  storm-fiends  and  ocean-heavings,  there  are  such 
things  as  tea-parties,  and  babies,  and  bread-and-butter.  Ke- 
ble,  the  booksellers'  advertisements  tell  him,  sells  better  than 
Milton;  and  a  puff  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  will  find 
readers  who  count  Paradise  Lost  a  bore,  and  L' Allegro  unin- 
telligible and  profane.  So  he  has  thrown  aside  his  trombones 
and  his  kettle-drums,  and  now  pipes  small  melodies  on  the 
flageolet.  Pie  is  nevertheless  no  more  a  Keble  now  than  he 
was  once  a  Milton  ;  and  his  votaries  are  still  of  that  very 
numerous  class,  who  read  poetry  in  order  to  have  their  sensi- 
bilities gently  stroked  down,  rather  than  to  be  awakened  to 
thought,  or  refreshed  for  the  strenuous  struggle  of  life. 

A  few  chance  passages  from  this  twenty-eighth  and  revised 
edition  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  first  production,  and  a  few  more 
from  his  last  labour,  The  Sanctuary,  will  be  enough  to 
show  the  intelligent  reader  of  what  stuff  the  minds  of  many 
thousands  of  respectable  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  are 
still  made.  This  twenty-eighth  edition  of  The  Omnipresence 
of  the  Deity  contains  moreover  many  additional  compositions 
of  more  recent  date ;  and  especially  one  gem,  as  remarkable, 
we  should  say,  in  its  way,  as  the  "  Koh-i-noor,"  the  cele- 
brated "mountain-of-light"  diamond.  This  jewel  is  called 
"  Wellington,"  and  is  a  sort  of  ode  on  the  funeral  of  the 
Duke;  enlivened  by  the  addition,  in  the  form  of  notes,  of  the 
Times  article  on  the  Duke's  death,  and  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same  occasion.  Both  of 
these  Mr.  Montgomery  considers  to  be  "  master-pieces  of 
eulogy."  Why  he  reprints  the  latter  of  the  two,  considering 
that  it  is  in  part  a  detected  plagiarism,  we  cannot  divine, 
unless  it  be  that  he  is  on  the  look-out  for  promotion  from  the 
ex-chancellor,  if  ever  a  happy  chance  should  again  toss  him 
into  the  ministry.  The  "  ode"  itself  Mr.  Montgomery  dedi- 
cates to  his  own  wife,  informing  the  reader,  with  the  best  of 
taste,  that  she  has  more  than  twenty  relations  who  have  fought 
and  served  under  the  victim  of  her  husband's  verse.  We 
should  like  to  give  our  readers  the  whole  of  this  "  ode,"  as 
being  on  the  whole  the  most  ludicrous  piece  of  doggrel  which 
successful  impudence  ever  had  the  face  to  print  and  call  it 
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In  the  next  lines  we  have  our  author  on  a  more  domestic 
subject,  viz.  infants.  These  lie  calls  "Incarnate  Trifles:" 
but,  nevertheless,  when  it  dies,  an  infant  instantly 

••  !\Iav  :it  omv  eclipse 

Archangels  in  their  knowledge  ;  and  from  God 
A  coronet  beyond  the  Cherubim  to  match 
In  splendour,  on  its  infant-brow  receive." 

But  yet,  if  a  baby  lives  even  a  moment,  "untaught,  un- 
tried, untempted,  and  unskilled,"  then,  asks  Mr.  Montgomery, 
triumphantly, 

"  What  is  it, — but  a  blank  of  being  lost, 
In  life  all  mystery,  and  in  death  no  more?" 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  our  author  might,  with  the 
most  perfect  serenity,  imitate  Chubb  and  Bramah,  and  offer  a 
100/.  reward  to  any  body  who  will  pick  his  lock,  and  display 
his  meaning  to  a  delighted  world. 

If  Mr.  Montgomery  is  thus  instructive  on  the  topic  of 
babies,  he  is  naturally  not  less  profound  when  he  handles 
such  subjects  as  the  "  Sovereignty  of  Divine  Grace,"  or':  Rea- 
son and  Faith."  Thus  he  commences  : 

"  Goodness  to  all  may  infinitely  come, 

But,  pard'ning  grace  for  sinners  only,  acts, — 
And  thus,  o'er  Evil  triumphs  endless  Good, 
Beyond  all  words  (save  what  in  heaven  they  speak) 
Rightly  to  equal  with  o'ertaking  praise 
Or  rapture." 

This,  as  a  dogmatic  explanation  of  a  mystery,  is,  we  should 
say,  unrivalled.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  in  the  dozen  pages  of 
lines  called  "  Universal  Prayer,"  that  the  genius  of  our  poet 
displays  itself  in  most  conspicuous  colours.  Here  is  part  of 
an  exordium  in  the  "  grand"  style : 

"  Thou  Infinite !  since  first  creation  roll'd, 
Of  Heaven  thy  mercy  hath  a  shade  reveal'd 
To  Nature's  heart ;  in  ev'ry  age,  or  clime, 
Heard  in  the  wind,  or  by  the  tempest  robed, 
Or,  in  the  parent-sun  presumed  to  shine, — 
Still  has  immortal  soul  been  stamped  with  Thee !" 

"  Rolling"  is  one  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  favourite  words ;  ac- 
cordingly here  "  creation  rolls."  Of  the  second  and  part  of 
the  following  line  the  grammatical  meaning  is,  that  nature 
is  a  revelation  of  heaven  to  nature's  heart ;  but  how  a  thing- 
is  a  revelation  to  its  own  heart  we  are  not  told.  But  in  the 
rest  we  can  see  neither  grammar  nor  sense : 

"  In  every  age,  or  clime, 
Heard  in  the  wind,  or  by  the  tempest  robed, 
Or,  in  the  parent-sun  presumed  to  shine, — 
Still  has  immortal  soul  been  stamped  with  Thee!" 
VOL.  IV. — NEW  SERIES.  I 
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.V-  w  •  are  upon  parallel  p  .  .ay  as  well  gratify 

the  reader  with  another,  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  lines 

•jotecl,  in  which  onr  poet  describes  Almighty  God  as 

**  winged  upon  rebel  spirits."     Here  he  goes  a  step  further,  and 

passes  from  blasphemous  nonsense  into  sheer  impiety  : 

"  Almighty!  in  the  midnight  of  Thy  frown 

Myiiads  arc  withered  down  : — 
Walking  in  darkness,  like  a  curtained  Fiend 

In  power  and  darkness  screened, 
Moves  round  our  land  a  desolating  Pest 

mortal  cures  arrest; 

Since,  onward,  in  its  blast  and  blight  of  death, 
Sweeps  His  contagious  breath  !" 

This  comes  of  writing  rant  on  religious  subjects.  Is  Mr. 
Montgomery  aware  of  what  he  is  doing,  when  he  calls  the 
breath  of  Almighty  God  a  pest,  and  says  that  it  is  like  a 
"  curtained  Fiend  ?"  We  can  only  suppose  that  he  drew  the 
"  inspiration"  which  produced  this  "  poem"  from  the  last 
scene  in  a  goblin-melodrama  at  one  of  the  London  minor 
theatres.  Indeed,  his  metaphors  frequently  remind  us  of  the 
charming  poetry  uttered  at  those  classic  haunts  by  some  mag- 
nanimous bandit  or  gory  spectre.  "  A  curtained  Fiend  in 
power  and  darkness  screened!"  Of  course,  we  don't  pretend 
to  say  what  that  really  means ;  but,  as  we  repeat  the  words, 
we  can  fancy  we  smell  the  gas,  and  have  our  eyes  dazzled 
with  blue-lights,  while  thunders  of  applause  burst  forth  from 
the  "  gods"  in  the  shilling  gallery. 

Now  for  a  specimen  in  the  nursery  style.  We  take  them 
all  at  hazard,  for  the  volume  is  full  of  similar  beauties.  A 
propos  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  learn  that 

"  She,  of  martyred  saints  the  Mother, 
Our  guide  to  heaven,  and  not  another, — 
Free  as  the  air  the  glorious  Bible  gives  !" 

<c  Our  guide  to  heaven,  and  not  another!"  On  the  whole, 
we  think  this  quite  unique.  The  lines  thus  wind  up : — we 
remind  the  reader  that  the  punctuation  is  pure  and  unmiti- 
gated Montgomery : 

"  If,  as  we  live,  the  truth  we  learn, 

And,  as  we  love,  our  God  discern, 
Spirit  of  Christ !  Thy  Word  interpret  all, — 

Till  Scripture  with  divine  control 

Reign  like  a  soul  within  a  soul, 
And,  prove  us,  Children,  when  on  God  we  call." 

Another  100^.,  we  should  say,  might  safely  be  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  sense  of  this  luminous  passage. 

But  we  are  getting  wearied  of  all   this  rubbish,  though 
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teresting  subject  for  thought,  however  painful,  than  a  score  of 
such  vrr.MiuTs  ,-is  Mr.  M-  ry.  The  popularity  of  these 

silly  books  is  a  sign  of  the  existence  of  a  phenomenon  in  the 
popular  mind,  which  it  is  well  that  we  should  never  overlook 
in  our  dealings  with  Protestants,  and,  through  forgetting 
which,  we  sometimes  form  the  most  erroneous  estimates  of 
their  tendency  towards  Catholicism. 

The  secret  of  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  writings 
we  take  to  be  this: — that  they  excite  what  may  be  called  the 
religious  sensibilities,  in  a  pleasing,  soothing,  semi-serious 
way,  which  is  eminently  grateful  to  minds  of  a  certain  cast, 
but  which  are  usually  very  far  from  any  genuine,  practical 
religious  sincerity.  With  respectable  people,  whose  morals 
are  fairly  good,  and  especially  in  a  country  and  age  which 
values  mere  decency  and  propriety  so  highly  as  the  England 
of  to-day  values  them,  this  religious  sentimentalism  is  very 
common.  Though  far  enough  from  having  any  such  per- 
ceptions of  eternity,  of  sin,  of  the  rights  of  their  Creator,  as 
may  arouse  them  to  seek  to  save  their  souls  at  all  costs,  they 
possess  a  kind  of  taste  for  some  of  the  emotions  produced  by 
true  religion.  They  appreciate,  though  feebly,  the  beauty  of 
religion,  and  the  nobleness  of  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  ;  the 
ideas  of  salvation,  of  grace,  of  sacraments,  of  a  happy  death, 
of  the  saints  in  heaven,  are  agreeable  to  them,  and  exert  a 
sort  of  lulling  and  softening  influence  on  their  feelings  at  cer- 
tain times,  even  occasionally  when  they  are  in  suffering. 
They  have  not,  it  is  true,  the  clear  insight  of  faith  into  the 
spiritual  realities  which  the  Gospel  reveals,  but  they  have 
sundry  vague  notions  of  doctrine,  more  generally  orthodox 
than  otherwise  ;  and  there  is  nothing  they  like  so  much  as  to 
have  these  ideas,  from  time  to  time,  set  before  them  in  a 
pretty  phantasmagoria  of  language,  which  mystifies  without 
enlightening  the  understanding.  It  is  a  species  of  gently 
titillating  process,  by  which  the  feelings  are  fixed  upon  reli- 
gious subjects,  and  the  imagination  filled  with  religious  phrase- 
ology, while  the  conscience  remains  a  gratified  spectator,  and 
forgets  all  the  while  that  sin  is  a  tremendous  reality,  and  that 
God  is  a  rigorous  Judge,  and  that  the  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  given  only  to  those  who  keep  back  nothing  from  Him. 
"When  the  soul  is  once  thoroughly  alive  to  its  relation  towards 
God,  it  cannot  rest  without  clear,  distinct,  and  definite  con- 
ceptions of  revealed  doctrine.  Flowers  of  rhetoric  are  a 
mockery  to  a  man  before  whose  eyes  the  flames  of  hell  are 
burning.  But  in  the  minds  of  the  numerous  class  we  speak 
of,  the  great  object  is  not  eternal  salvation,  but  present  com- 
fort. The  sensual  man  wants  sensual  enjoyments  ;  the  cove- 
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believe,  all  agreed  in  upholding  his  personal  character  as  very 
diiTerent  from  that  which  his  pictures  suggested.  A  painter  of 
florid  sensualities,  lie  w&4  a  man  of  simple  heart,  simple  habits, 
and  harmless  life  ;  liked,  and  more  than  liked,  by  all  who  knew 
him  ;  and  because  he  dabbled  in  Catholic  aesthetics,  some 
thought  him  almost  a  Catholic.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  while 
what  his  biographer — a  very  absurd  writer,  of  the  name 
of  Gilchrist,  whom  the  title-page,  and  no  internal  evidence, 
tells  us  to  be  a  lawyer — says  on  this  part  of  Etty's  character: 

"  At  York,"  says  Mr.  Gilchrist,  "  while  casting  a  wistful  glance 
towards  London  and  Academy,  Etty  prolonged  his  stay  far  into 
NOvc-inher,  '  in  hopes  of  a  job,' — rm  altar-piece  for  a  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  which  his  friend  John  Harper, 
rchitect  employed,  had  hoped  to  secure  him  a  commission. 
His  predilection  for  the  Catholics — to  which  add  his  anxiety  to 
secure  a  sufficiency  '  of  the  needful'  flowing  in  so  reluctantly  this 
year — made  him  unusually  solicitous  for  the  commission.  Laying 
himself  out  to  obtain  it,  a  step  he  had  seldom  or  never  before  taken, 
he  prepared  sketches  and  otherwise  bestirred  himself. 

"  Such  was  his  '  veneration,'  he  replied,  to  a  formal  question 
from  his  friend  as  to  price,  '  for  that  ancient  and  truly  poetic  re- 
ligion,'— the  Roman  Catholic, — that  were  he  'a  man  of  fortune,  or 
of  competence  even,  he  should  esteem  the  honour  sufficient  reward.' 
As  matters  stand,  he  would  'paint  the  picture  for  the  lowest  sum' 
'justice  to  himself  and  others  would  warrant:  about  300/.  if  the 
subject  chosen  required  more  than  two  or  three  figures  ;  250/.  if 
not  requiring  more.  The  picture  would  probably  occupy  the  best 
hours  of  an  entire  year.'  It  would  be  to  him  'an  opportunity, 
long  coveted,  of  doing  something  for  that  faith  winch  has  been  the 
means  of  restoring  the  '  arts  so  dear  to  my  soul ;  without  which  I 
should  hardly  think  life  worth  living.  Architecture,  painting,  music, 
sculpture,  all  owe  their  second  existence  to  the  Catholic  faith.'  An 
opportunity  also  it  promised,  of  practising  in  accordance  with  a 
favourite  theory, — a  reasonable  enough  one,  justified  by  the  practice 
of  every  epoch  of  true  art, — respecting  the  importance  of  his  art  as 
an  auxiliary  to  religion  and  to  architecture. 

"  Disappointment  was  the  sequel  to  much  suspense  and  baseless 
hope.  The  patron  of  the  church  in  question  ultimately  did  not 
give  the  commission. 

"  The  above  extract  may  be  accepted,  as  far  as  it  goes,  as  a 
confession  of  faith  on  Etty's  part, — an  artist's  faith.  In  his  letters 
from  abroad  of  1816,  we  heard  him  talk  in  orthodox  Protestant 
accents  of  the  '  effigies  of  Popery'  he  came  across  in  the  churches  ; 
of  'some  Popish  ceremonies  going  on,'  £c.  Twenty  years  later, 
his  feelings  towards  the  religion  of  our  forefathers  had  undergone  a 
change.  Growing  love  for  the  '  monuments  of  art  and  of  piety' 
they  had  left  behind,  exerted  the  influence  it  has  had  on  so  many 
in  our  time.  And  in  1836,  he  declares  himself,  to  a  lady  who  had 
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thought  improved  by  making  tlic  fine  arts  handmaids  thereto;   and 
tiie  finest  efforts  of  the  soul  of  man  were  made  subservient  to  His 


Small  was  the  love  Etty  bore  towards  such  as  for  a  church 
'  build  up  a  box  of  brick,  make;  a  hole-  to  «i-t  in,  and  two  or  three 
others  to  let  in  the  light.'  Xo  !  'The  men  who  could  raise  struc- 
tures like  York  Minster,'  declares  the  painter  to  a  friend  ;  '  who 
could  apply  the  best,  the  most  glorious  of  arts  to  the  service, 
honour,  and  glory  of  Him  who  made  and  sustains  us,  and,  by  thus 
applying  them,  and  drawing  nearer  to  Him  in  prayer  and  praise,  soften, 
sweeten,  ameliorate  the  ruggedness,  selfishness,  and  barbarity  of  our 
nature,'  —  '  the  men  who  could  do  this,  could  do  what  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  done,  come  nearest  to  my  feelings  of  what  a  Christian 
should  be.  And  this,  whatever  corruptions  might  have  crept  into 
their  worship.  For  into  what  human  institutions  will  not  error 
creep  ?' 

"  The  tendency  was  with  Etty  one  of  sentiment.  An  amateur 
Romanist,  like  many  of  his  temperament,  he  now  and  then  attended 
Mass  for  the  music's  sake.  He  read  with  much  gusto  in  the  '  Ages 
of  Faith  :'  mourned  over  our  ruined  abbeys,  for  the  architecture's 
sake,  and  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  those  '  vanished  asylums  of  piety.' 
He  delighted  to  anathematise  'the  spoilers  of  God's  "  Holy  Tem- 
ple," '  and  to  execrate  the  memory  of  Henry  VIII.  :  in  his  almanac 
appending,  as  occasion  offers,  disparaging  epithets  over  against  the 
elsewhere  honoured  names  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Elizabeth,  William 
III.,  and  the  like  '  i^ra-Protestants  ;'  excited  again  by  that  un- 
pardonable destruction  of  the  beautiful  monasteries,  and  primed  with 
the  new  versions  of  history  current  among  certain  cliques.  In  his 
bed-room  he  set  up  a  very  pretty  dilettanti  altar,  as  described  in  a 
letter  already  quoted.  He  loved,  in  fact,  to  indulge  in  a  little  inno- 
cent make-believe  ;  to  fancy  himself  a  '  good  Catholic'  in  the  past,  if 
not  in  the  present.  The  taste  went  no  further.  To  clerical  and  other 
esteemed  friends,  when,  in  later  years,  rating  him  for  his  Romanist 
tendencies,  and  prophesying  he  would  turn  Papist  :  '  Never,  never  !' 
he  would  cry  ;  *  as  long  as  you  possess  York  Minster  or  Westminster 
Abbey.  I  shall  live  and  die  a  Protestant.  I  love  my  native 
Church  —  the  Church  of  my  baptism,'  &c.  Though  his  enthusiasm 
was  kindled  for  the  ancient  Church  as  the  patron  of  art,  —  in  mediae- 
val times,  all  classes  were  '  patrons  of  art,'  —  he  was  not,  he  confided 
to  a  Protestant  friend,  taking  notice  of  his  crucifixes,  &c.,  to  'be 
led  away  by  its  torn-fooleries.'  With  Pugin,  Herbert,  and  others  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking,  dining  at  his  table,  he  would  join  in  their 
scarcely  ambiguous  toast  of  '  the  Church  !'  But  despite  his  close 
intimacy  with  such  fervent  converts  to  mediaeval  creeds  as  wrell  as 
mediaeval  art,  he,  to  the  last,  continued  a  (more  or  less)  dutiful  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  as  by  law  established.'  " 
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ted  on  by  anv  writer,  and  on  which  Dr.  Xoble,  writing 
for  the  general  professional  reader,  naturally  says  nothing. 
This  subject  is,  the  remarkable  attractiveness  which  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  has  for  what  are  commonly  called  "  cracked" 
people.  We  beg  the  devout  reader  not  to  start  off,  as  if  we 
were  venting  some  irreverent  insult  against  the  faith;  and  we 
trust  the  laughter-loving  reader  will  not  be  so  amused  at  the 
notion  as  to  refuse  his  attention  to  the  subject  in  any  but  a 
joking  mood.  And  as  to  cur  valued  Protestant  readers,  who 
are  ever  exclaiming  against  the  morals  and  mental  soundness 
of  converts,  we  beg  to  assure  them  that  we  are  making  no  ad- 
mission which  will  gratify  them,  or  weaken  the  argument  for 
Catholicism,  unless  it  be  in  the  minds  of  persons  in  some 
slight  degree  themselves  troubled  with  deficiency  of  intellect. 
ire  only  stating  a  curious  psychological  fact,  which  we 
have  not  the  smallest  wish  to  deny ;  in  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  rather  rejoice ;  and  in  which  we  see  an  argument 
not  against,  but  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

As  to  the  fact  itself,  few  Catholics  will  doubt  its  existence. 
AVe  have  almost  all  of  us,  at  different  times,  come  across  peo- 
ple who  have  become  Catholics,  yet  in  regard  to  whom  we 
have  been  constrained  to  wonder  how  their  minds  were  equal 
to  a  serious  and  adequate  grasping  of  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  Church.  Others,  too,  we  meet  with,  not  converts,  but 
yet  sincere  and  even  devout  Catholics,  who  are  yet  so  deci- 
dedly singular,  or  queer,  that  the  superficial  observer  is 
tempted  to  set  down  their  attachment  to  Catholic  religious 
observances  as  something  to  the  discredit  of  Catholicism  it- 
self, which  can  make  itself  so  agreeable  to  minds  which  in 
themselves  are  certainly  more  or  less  deficient.  These  odd 
people,  whether  converts  or  not,  are  of  all  kinds.  Some  are 
excitable,  some  are  apathetic,  some  are  melancholy,  some  are 
uproarious,  some  are  stupid,  some  are  clever;  but  all  are,  in 
some  way  or  other,  as  the  saying  is,  "  touched."  They  want 
the  full  capacity  for  self-government,  which  the  perfectly- 
formed  man  or  woman  possesses.  In  reasoning  with  them,  or 
in  any  way  associating  with  them,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  there  is  some  little  scre\v  or  other  loose  in  the  machinery 
of  their  mind;  and  that  allowances  must  accordingly  be  made 
for  them,  to  which  people  of  perfectly  sound  minds  have  no 
claim. 

It  is,  however,  only  of  those  who  are  converts  to  Catholic- 
ism that  we  are  now  particularly  speaking.  And  with  respect 
to  such  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  allow  to  the  Protestant  critic 
that  the  Catholic  religion  lias  a  special  attraction  for  minds  of 
this  slightly  "  cracked"  description.  We  are  not,  it  must  be 
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simply  takes  things  as  they  arc,  expects  neither  much  nor 
little,' is  neither  highly  elevated  or  deeply  depressed,  and  goes 
through  life  with  much  contentment  and  much  benefit  to 
others.  The  "  cracked"  mind,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  exist 
in  comfort  without  creating  some  sort  of  fantastic  ideal  world, 
in  which  its  thoughts  and  feelings  may  expatiate  and  exhaust 
themselves.  It  iinds  daily  life  utterly  dry  and  unpalatable. 
The  people  it  has  to  do  with  are  unsatisfactory.  It  craves 
for  something  more,  it  knows  not  what,  but  yet  something 
which  shall  soothe  its  restlessness,  command  its  veneration, 
arouse  its  melancholy,  and  respond  to  its  most  transcendental 
aspirations.  We  all  know  what  this  condition  of  feeling  is, 
from  our  own  occasional  experience.  The  most  sober  brain 
It  the  reaction  that  ensues  after  the  excitement  of  a  day 
of  splendid  pageant,  or  of  an  event  which  has  called  up  the 
deepest  emotions  of  the  heart.  At  such  times,  the  dry  dull 
prose  of  ordinary  existence  seems  duller,  prosier,  and  more 
intolerable  than  usual,  and  the  mind  craves  for  something 
more  beautiful,  more  apparently  elevating  and  satisfying  than 
the  cold  routine  of  hourly  duties.  And  this  is  to  a  great 
degree  the  habitual  state  of  the  flighty  or  cracked  under- 
standing. It  longs  for  a  perpetual  spectacle.  Something  great, 
or  something  lovely,  or  something  exciting,  must  always  be 
going  on,  or  it  finds  life,  if  not  actually  intolerable,  yet  a 
strange  bewildering  puzzle,  an  enigma  which  it  cannot  solve. 

Minds  of  this  kind  are,  accordingly,  usually  disposed  to 
religion  by  a  kind  of  natural  affinity.  Of  course  they  are  not 
by  nature  more  disposed  than  others  to  real  religion  ;  but 
they  are  strongly  impelled  to  occupy  themselves  with  religious 
ideas  viewed  merely  as  subjects  for  natural  interest,  and  for 
exciting  the  natural  emotions  in  a  soothing,  a  passionate,  or  a 
tragic  way.  And  here  appears  the  remarkable  contrast  be- 
tween the  influence  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  on  minds 
of  this  description.  When  they  "  take  to  religion,"  as  it  is 
popularly  expressed,  in  connection  with  Protestantism,  all 
they  gain  from  it  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  their  feelings. 
For  their  morbid  imagination,  for  their  unsettled  habits  in  con- 
duct, Protestantism  can  do  nothing.  It  has  but  one  remedy 
for  the  disease,  and  that  remedy  exaggerates  it  into  actual 
insanity.  It  works  violently  upon  their  sensibilities,  rousing 
to  vehement  emotion  those  very  passions  which  ought  to  be 
lulled,  controlled,  and  guided.  It  stirs  up  hope,  fear,  remorse, 
despair,  and  exultation,  to  excesses  which  not  only  border 
upon  the  frantic,  but  continually  become  really  maniacal. 
With  all  the  coarseness  of  vulgar  fanaticism,  it  drives  the 
poor  feeble  mind  in  upon  itself,  forcing  it  to  dwell  on  its  own 
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from  being  actually  cured,  their  troubles  arc  alleviated,  they 
rum  gro wing  worse-,  they  are  preserved  in  the  ranks 
of  the  sane  and  the  responsible,  and  pass  through  life  in  a 
manner  not  altogether  unworthy  of  beings  created  in  the  image 
of  Almighty  (rod. 

At  what  precise  points  the  deficiencies  of  minds  of  this 
character  become  actual  disease,  or,  in  other  words,  where 
real  insanity  begins,  it  is  often  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to 
define.  Practically,  the  determination  of  the  question  is  not 
generally  of  any  importance  ;  as  the  fact  that  a  person  is  really 
insane  is  often  very  far  from  a  proof  that  he  is  not  fit  to  live 
at  large  among  his  fellow-creatures.  There  are  persons  who 
are  perfectly  sound  in  mind,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
them  morally  responsible  both  to  God  and  man,  and  yet 
whose  mental  deficiencies  are  such  as  to  require  the  constant 
superintendence  and  control  of  their  connections.  And  there 
are  others,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  so  clearly  afflicted  with 
positive  mental  disease,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  them 
to  be  morally  responsible,  and  yet  who  may  be  very  safely 
trusted  to  be  their  own  masters  in  actual  life. 

,  ertheless,  as  we  said  at  the  outset  of  our  remarks,  a 
certain  degree  of  scientific  study  of  the  forms  and  phenomena 
of  mental  incapacity  in  its  various  modifications,  is  a  thing 
almost  necessary  for  those  who  in  any  way  are  called  to  guide 
the  actions  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Above  all,  we  think 
that  such  a  study  must  be  of  material  advantage  to  our  own 
clergy,  called  as  they  are  to  deal  with  the  very  subtlest  mo- 
tives of  human  action,  and  to  heal  the  diseases  of  the  soul  in 
every  possible  variation  of  intensity  and  caprice. 

Take,  for  instance,  that  extremely  common  affection  of 
the  mind  which  we  term  "  scrupulosity."  Here  is  undoubt- 
edly a  peculiar  phase  of  abnormal  mental  action,  to  which  the 
strongest  and  healthiest  minds  are  subject,  and  yet  which  is 
peculiarly  apt  to  be  found  in  a  certain  class  of  flighty  or  de- 
ficient minds;  a  complaint,  on  the  right  treatment  of  which 
the  very  progress  of  the  spiritual  life  may  be  said  to  depend, 
yet  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  whose  origin  it  is  often 
most  difficult  to  discover.  It  is  a  complaint  which  may  be 
intimately  connected  with  disordered  bodily  health;  or  it  may 
result  from  an  actually  diseased  condition  of  the  brain ;  or  it 
may  have  no  connection  whatever  with  such  causes,  but  be 
apparently  a  merciful  infliction  coining  direct  from  the  hand 
of  God,  as  a  means  of  humbling  and  sanctifying  the  soul. 
Yet,  undeniably,  scrupulosity  is  a  mental  infirmity,  partaking 
in  some  slight  degree  of  the  nature  of  a  mental  complaint. 
The  ordinary  action  of  the  reasoning  faculties  and  of  the  feel- 
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The  following  paragraphs  will  give  an  idea  of  its  mode  of 
describing  the  "  debatable  ground"  which  lies  between  moral 
responsibility  and  irresponsibility : 

"  I  must  now  touch  upon  a  subject  of  considerable  importance, 
which  involves  this  inquiry  :  Does  disordered  emotion,  dependent 
upon  pathological  states,  of  itself  constitute  insanity?  and,  further, 
Is  an  individual,  under  such  circumstances,  irresponsible  for  cri- 
minal acts  ?  Is  there,  in  fact,  a  moral  insanity  without  intellectual 
error,  as  taught  by  Esquirol,  Prichard,  and  some  others  ?" 

Dr.  Noble  then  gives  two  remarkable  instances,  the  first 
of  the  two  being  one  which  came  under  his  own  observation : 

"  Mr.  R.,  aged  forty-one,  of  a  sanguine  nervous  temperament, 
a  married  man,  and  father  of  several  children,  the  youngest  being 
but  two  months  old,  exhibited  the  following  symptoms,  first  expe- 
rienced in  a  slight  degree  five  years  prior  to  my  seeing  him,  and 
having,  since  then,  become  much  aggravated.  There  was  partial 
paralysis  of  motion  upon  the  left  side,  displaying  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  customary  phenomena ;  but  there  was  this  pe- 
culiarity, that,  although  volition  was  comparatively  powerless,  any 
external  impression  of  an  unusual  character,  by  provoking,  as  it 
were,  consensual  or  emotional  reaction,  would  give  effect  to  the 
voluntary  intention.  For  example,  when  the  affected  arm  was 
raised  by  another  to  a  certain  height,  the  patient  by  his  will  was 
unable  to  elevate  it  still  more  ;  but  if  the  hand  were  smartly  struck, 
or  even  blown  upon,  either  by  himself  or  by  another,  movement  of 
a  prompt  character  would  at  once  ensue,  and  that,  too,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  volitional  effort.  Upon  further  inquiry,  it  appeared 
that  appropriate  excitation  of  the  emotional  as  well  as  the  sensa- 
tional sensibility  was  capable,  in  like  manner,  of  leading  to  the  reali- 
sation of  an  effort  vainly  made  by  the  simple  will ;  thus,  by  accom- 
plishing an  incipient  run,  or  trot,  by  aid  of  some]  emotional  excite- 
ment, he  could  go  on  by  voluntary  effort.  He  stated,  on  the  case 
being  proposed,  that  if  a  hundred-pound  note  were  suddenly  placed 
before  him,  and  he  were  told  that  on  seizing  it,  he  should  have  it  as 
his  own,  he  was  sure  that  he  should  successfully  grasp  it,  however 
paralysed  he  might  be.  Mr.  R.  stated  that,  when  in  health,  he  had 

divisibility  of  matter,  and  assert  that  the  homoeopathic  portion  of  a  grain  of  calomel 
is  an  impossible  quantity?"  In  another  passage  (p.  159)  he  calls  the  decillionth 
of  a  grain  "  practically  an  impossible,  and  philosophically  an  inconceivable,  quan- 
tity." An  ill-natured  adversary  might  illustrate  his  view  of  mental  disease,  by 
laughing  at  Dr.  Noble  for  using  certain  words  not  in  their  right  meanings  ;  saying 
"  philosophically  inconceivable"  of  a  thing  because  of  its  smallness,  when  it  is 
just  as  conceivable  philosophically  as  a  decillion  of  miles,  or  even  of  grains.  The 
eye  cannot  perceive  any  thing  so  small  as  the  decillionth  of  a  grain,  nor  can  it 
take  in  any  thing  so  numerous  or  vast  as  a  decillion  of  grains  or  miles.  But  both 
are  as  conceivable  as  a  single  grain  or  a  single  mile.  As  we  have  said,  we  have 
no  vocation  to  defend  or  to  attack  homoeopathy ;  but,  like  every  one  else,  we  have 
an  interest  in  seeing  the  principles  of  medical  science  discussed  with  perfect 
fairness. 

VOL.  IV. — NEW  SERIES.  K 
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tarily  or  permissively,  in  the  consciousness,  intense  feeling — passion 
iiuu-s  an  impulse  to  act;  but  passion,  in  its  first  stage,  only 
W/V//.S,  and  it  is  readily  subdued  by  an  earnest  purpose.  The 
!  thought  returns,  it  is  dwelt  upon  with  complacency  ;  passion 
takes  a  higher  degree,  and  all  but  exacts  a  surrender.  Even  in 
these  circumstances,  the  will,  vigorously  exerted  by  just  means, 
may  effectually  resist.  But  an  individual  lapses,  and  he  relapses  ; 
and,  finally,  vicious  ideas  voluntarily  entertained,  courted,  and  sought 
after,  stimulate  passion  until  it  may  be  said  to  force  its  victim. 
But  shall  we  always  see  insanity — moral  insanity — in  passion  ex- 
alted to  highest  degree  ?  Ought  not  every  one  to  be  held  account- 
able, not  only  for  his  vicious  habits  voluntarily  initiated,  but  in 
great  measure  also  for  their  well-understood  consequences  ?  Yes, 
even  though  amongst  these  latter  some  possible  pathological  change 
in  the  brain  should  have  place. 

"  Whatever  be  the  predominance  of  emotional  disturbance  in 
those  instances  which  we  feel  compelled  to  regard  as  insanity,  I  feel 
myself  convinced  that  perversion  of  ideas,  more  or  less,  is  almost 
always  its  associate.  Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  de- 
nent  of  thought  is  always  an  essential  feature.  Certainly 
this  latter  characteristic  will  very  often  for  long  periods  be  with- 
out manifestation,  so  far  as  words  go ;  but  yet  its  existence  be 
very  reasonably  inferred  from  some  extravagance  in  the  manner 
and  conduct.  The  explanation  sometimes  comes  out  quite  acci- 
dentally. 

"  Although,  in  some  of  his  later  writings,  Esquirol  admits  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  emotional  insanity  without  any  unsoundness 
of  intellect,  he  was  unable  to  verify  it  to  his  own  satisfaction  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  career.  This  is  a  fact  sufficiently  suggestive 
of  the  extreme  rarity  of  such  cases,  when  we  consider  the  immense 
experience  and  the  philosophical  acumen  of  that  distinguished  ob- 
server. '  Does  there  really  exist,'  says  he,  '  a  form  of  insanity  in 
which  patients  who  are  attacked  by  it  preserve  their  reason  in  its 
full  integrity,  whilst  they  abandon  themselves  to  the  most  repre- 
hensible conduct  ?  Is  there  a  pathological  state  in  which  a  man  is 
drawn  irresistibly  to  an  act  repugnant  to  his  conscience  ?  I  think 
not.'  " 

This  last  remark  from  the  distinguished  French  physician 
is  obviously  of  the  highest  importance  both  in  the  legal  and 
the  spiritual  treatment  of  the  really  or  the  apparently  insane. 
At  the  same  time  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that,  in  numerous 
cases  of  actual  insanity,  the  same  bewilderment  of  the  reasoning 
powers  must  take  place  which  accompanies  scrupulosity,  and 
certain  other  temptations  in  the  minds  of  the  very  soundest 
characters.  The  physical  condition  of  the  body,  or  the  incur- 
sion of  ideas  from  without,  sometimes  throws  the  clearest  judg- 
ment into  a  temporary  puzzle,  that  very  puzzle  constituting 
the  very  force  of  the  temptation,  and  requiring  a  more  than 
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period  ;  and,  again,  the  numbers  being  limited,  greater  care  and 
attention  can  be  given  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  individual 
patients. 

"  Esquirol  lias  embodied  the  circumstances  of  prognosis  in  a 
series  of  concise  aphorisms,  which  I  will  here  introduce,  and  with 
them  close  the  present  chapter.  I  believe  them  to  be  substantially 
sound  and  well-considered,  like  every  thing  else  that  has  emanated 
from  that  distinguished  authority. 

'  Imbecility  and  idiocy  are  incurable. 

'  Monomania  and  melancholia  are  curable  when  they  are  re- 
cent and  accidental,  and  when  they  do  not  depend  upon  organic 
lesion. 

'  Mania  is  more  frequently  cured  than  monomania  and  me- 
lancholia. 

'  Acute  dementia  is  cured  sometimes,  chronic  dementia  very 
seldom,  senile  dementia  never. 

'  Hereditary  insanity  is  curable  ;  but  relapses  are  more  to  be 
feared  than  with  accidental  insanity. 

'  Chronic  insanity  is  cured  with  difficulty,  especially  after  the 
second  year ;  it  is  cured  with  the  greater  difficulty  the  longer  the 
causes  have  been  in  operation  prior  to  the  outbreak. 

*  Of  however  long  standing  the  mental  alienation  may  be,  a 
cure  may  be  hoped  for,  so  long  as  there  exists  some  notable  de- 
rangement in  the  functions  of  nutrition. 

'  If  moral  causes  have  acted  promptly  (in  the  production  of 
insanity),  the  circumstance  is  favourable  to  recovery  ;  but  if  their 
action  has  been  slow,  a  cure  is  effected  with  difficulty. 

1  When  excessive  study  has  caused  insanity,  there  is  much 
fear  that  a  cure  will  not  be  accomplished,  especially  if  there  has 
been  corresponding  irregularity  in  the  diet  and  regimen. 

'  Insanity  caused  by,  or  associated  with,  religious  ideas,  or 
pride,  is  seldom  cured. 

*  Insanity   associated  with   hallucinations   is   very  difficult   to 
cure. 

'  Insanity  in  which  patients  reason  readily  upon  their  own 
condition  offers  many  difficulties,  if  it  is  not  speedily  cured. 

'  When  insane  patients  have  recovered  their  general  health, 
appetite,  sleep,  flesh,  &c.,  without  diminution  of  the  intellectual 
disturbance,  there  is  little  expectation  of  cure. 

4  When  the  sensibility  of  insane  patients  is  so  weakened  that 
they  can  look'  steadily  at  the  sun,  have  lost  taste,  smell,  and  are 
insensible  to  all  inconveniences,  they  are  incurable. 

'  Insanity  is  incurable  when  it  is  the  sequel  of  a  scorbutic  or 
epileptic  attack ;  the  complication  with  these  maladies,  and  with 
paralysis,  leads  inevitably  to  death.*  " 
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forth    in    the    name    of   the    collective    Catholic    nobility   of 
England. 

But  if  this  be  true  of  success  obtained  in  any  other  calling, 
it  is  still  more  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  those  who 
establish  a  reputation  in  general  literature.  For  there  are 
few  books  on  miscellaneous  subjects  written  by  Protestants 
which  are  not  disfigured  by  the  ignorance  or  prejudice  of  the 
author  on  the  subject  of  Catholicity ;  while  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  an  educated  Catholic  to  write  a  book  which,  be- 
sides the  negative  virtue  of  freedom  from  these  stains,  shall 
not  directly  or  indirectly  counteract  some  absurd  impression 
or  refute  some  preposterous  slander. 

These  considerations  naturally  heighten  the  pleasure  with 
which  we  welcome  Mr.  Beste's  work  as  one  of  the  most  truth- 
ful, readable,  and  entertaining  books  of  travel  which  for  some 
time  has  been  laid  upon  our  table. 

The  "  Wabash,"  in  which  word  Mr.  Beste  epitomises  the 
adventures  of  an  English  gentleman's  family  in  the  interior 
of  America,  is  a  title  which  we  fear  will  sound  as  mysterious 
to  many  of  our  readers  as  we  confess  with  shame  it  did  unto 
ourselves.  The  variety  of  speculations  provoked  by  this  title 
go  some  way  to  justify  by  themselves  the  publication  of  the 
book.  For  the  "  Wabash"  is  not  an  Indian  wigwam,  nor 
the  Backwoodsman's  vernacular  for  a  buffalo  ;  it  is  not  the 
Sioux  or  Pawnee  for  a  tomahawk ;  and  it  is  not  intended  to 
suggest  adventures  like  Captain  Mayne  Reid's  Scalphunters, 
nor  Fenimore  Cooper's  Nathaniel  Bumpo.  The  Wabash  is 
an  American  river,  which,  rising  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  flows  in 
a  westerly  direction  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  state  of 
Indiana,  till  it  reaches  the  soil  of  Illinois,  when  turning  to  the 
south  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  latter  states,  till 
it  reaches  the  Ohio  at  a  point  some  hundred  miles  above  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  Mississippi.  The- junction  of 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  will  have  a  place  in  the  memory 
of  many  of  our  readers  as  the  site  of  the  great  city  of  Cairo, 
which,  while  it  was  yet  under  water,  some  quarter  of  a  century 
back,  was  the  property  and  one  of  the  favourite  possessions  of 
a  great  Catholic  capitalist  and  speculator,  whose  predictions 
in  its  regard  as  the  future  capital  of  America,  and  emporium 
of  the  new  world,  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 

We  have  said  that  the  very  title  of  the  book  justified  its 
publication  by  revealing  to  us  the  ignorance  under  which  we 
laboured.  But  not  only  is  the  scene  somewhat  new ;  in  the 
composition,  circumstances,  and  motives  of  the  travelling  party 
we  have  an  agreeable  departure  from  routine.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  the  author  and  his  wife  and  eleven  children,  varying 
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come  unto  him,  and  feel  an  interest  in  their  brotherly  love,  and  in 
the  sorrows  of  their  mother,  in  the  unwonted  toils  and  troubles 
heroically  borne  by  all, — let  him  at  once  close  this  volume.  It  is 
written  by  no  congenial  spirits,  and  I  warn  him  that  it  will  not  con- 
tain any  thing  suited  to  his  superior  intellect." 

As  a  reward  for  his  frankness  and  confidence  in  the  public, 
Mr.  Beste  now  finds  his  book  read  with  general  interest ; 
while  many  a  writer  who,  shrouded  in  his  impersonality,  has 
carefully  intrenched  his  dignity  against  the  familiarity  of  his 
readers,  finds  himself  and  his  lucubrations  equally  unnoticed 
and  unknown. 

The  Wabasli  opens  with  a  description  of  the  family  life  at 
Talence,  near  Bourdeaux ;  but,  in  order  to  reach  New  York, 
it  was  found  most  convenient  to  sail  from  Havre.  The  traject 
was  effected  on  board  the  Kate  Hunter,  with  three  hundred 
and  sixty  German  emigrants.  Landing  with  a  large  family 
and  a  great  amount  of  luggage  is  in  any  country  an  un- 
pleasing  business.  The  first  whom  we  encounter  are  the  Irish, 
of  whom  we  receive  an  unfavourable  account : 

"  Meanwhile  I  had  received  my  first  impression,  which  every 
subsequent  week  confirmed,  that  the  Irish  servants  and  porters — 
(and  none  but  Irish  fill  such  offices  in  the  hotels) — that  such  ser- 
vants and  porters  were  the  nuisance  of  the  United  States.  Despised 
by  the  Americans,  themselves  despising  the  blacks,  with  their  bellies 
full  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  insolent  in  their  looks,  ex- 
tortionate in  their  demands,  oaths  in  their  mouths,  free  from  all 
restraint  of  neighbourhood  or  parish  priest,  beggars  upon  horseback, 

they  ride  full  tilt  to Enough  for  the  present.     I  would 

commit  them  to  their  clergy  and  the  treadmill." 

This  last  sentence,  we  must  add,  does  its  writer  little  credit. 
At  Buffalo,  however,  a  more  pleasing  trait  is  recorded : 

"  I  discovered  that  Buffalo  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  con- 
tained four  English  and  Irish,  one  French,  and  two  German  Ca- 
tholic churches.  I  made  my  way  to  St.  Patrick's — then  the  largest 
church — though  a  magnificent  cathedral  was  being  raised  near  it. 
The  building  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation.  The  congregation 
appeared  very  respectable  ;  all  were  very  clean  and  well-dressed. 
Yet  I  was  told  that  almost  all  were  Irish  emigrants,  escaped  from 
starvation  and  forced  idleness  at  home.  I  lingered  about  the  door 
as  the  congregation  went  in  and  came  out;  yet  amongst  three  thou- 
sand of  Irish,  not  one  asked  for  alms." 

The  river  and  the  rail  having  conveyed  our  travellers  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  they  visit 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  embark  on  a  lake  steamer,  and 
landing  at  Sandusky  city,  proceed  by  railway  to  Cincinnati,  a 
distance  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles.  The  journey 
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ruptrd  the  conversation  to  laugh  at  the  English  parliament,  which 
was  then  expending  n  whole  session  in  passing  what  it  called  the 
'  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,'  —  as  if,  said  the  Americans,  it  could 
matter  to  the  state  by  what  unrecognised  names  any  number  of  citi- 
zens pleased  to  call  themselves  !  The  creation  of  a  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop, they  said,  was  a  compliment  to  England,  as  they  themselves 
were  well  pleased  that  Bishop  Purcell  had  just  been  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Cincinnati ;  and  they  were  inclined  to  join  with  American 
Catholics  in  considering  that  Rome  slighted  their  country  by  not 
giving  them  an  American  cardinal." 

Steaming  down  the  Ohio  to  Maddison,  and  there  taking 
the  railway  to  Indianapolis,  our  travellers  had  so  far  sped  suc- 
cessfully;  and  beyond  the  inconveniences  of  insolent  porters, 
one  or  two  attempted  extortions,  and  the  desertion  of  emi- 
grants when  engaged  as  servants,  there  had  been  little  to 
complain  of. 

But  at  Indianapolis  the  tide  turns.  Public  conveyances 
are  not  forthcoming,  and  the  travels  of  the  family  are  continued 
in  a  purchased  waggon,  drawn  by  two  spirited  steeds  and  driven 
by  the  author. 

Inns  closed,  and  the  owners  fled  from  cholera ;  inns  kept 
by  henpecked  Irishmen,  where  beds  and  food  have  to  be 
prayed  and  coaxed  for  from  ill-tempered  landladies  ;  inns 
where  a  pie-dish  and  a  towel  are  unwillingly  conceded  for 
washing,  and  breakfast  peremptorily  refused, — are  features 
of  the  journey.  Inns  which  are  not  inns,  but  to  which  the 
owners  give  that  character  in  self-defence,  lest  they  should  be 
ruined  by  unlimited  hospitality,  which  they  would  not  with- 
hold ;  inns  kept  by  medical  practitioners  driving  in  their 
own  cows,  and  themselves  stabling  their  guests'  horses,  on  ac- 
count of  the  impossibility  of  keeping  either  men  or  women 
servants, — announce  that  we  have  entered  a  new  world. 

At  Terre  Haute,  or  Terry  Hauty,  as  the  natives  call  it,  a 
rising  town  of  4000  inhabitants  upon  the  river  Wabash,  the 
progress  of  the  travellers  is  finally  arrested.  The  father  of  the 
family  and  one  of  his  sons  are  stricken  with  dangerous  illness, 
and  one  fair  child,  a  model  of  piety  and  patience,  finds  her 
last  resting-place  in  an  American  grave-yard. 

This  six-weeks  residence  at  Terre  Haute,  which  occupies 
more  than  half  the  second  volume,  is  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  book;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  those  scenes 
of  family  distress  and  truthful  pictures  of  privation  and  suffer- 
ing without  lively  sympathy. 

For  characteristic  details  of  manners,  and  minute  touches, 
which  bring  out  fully  the  life  and  entourage  of  the  dwellers 
in  those  districts,  nothing  better  could  be  given.  The 
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the  custom  for  European  ladies  to  chew  either  tobacco  or  pitch. 
However,  all  the  young  ladies  at  Terre  Haute,  and,  I  suppose,  all 
over  America,  chew  Burgundy  pitch,  as  the  gentlemen  chew  tobacco. 
When  the  heat  of  the  day  was  over,  that  is  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock,  we  used  often  to  go  over  to  her  house  for  half  an  hour. 
Her  mamma  would  then  ask  her  to  sing  and  play  on  the  piano ;  but 
she  had  never  any  voice  until  Frank  added  his  entreaties.' 

'  One  day,'  writes  Louie,  '  Agnes  and  I  were  in  a  room,  when 
she  tapped  at  the  door,  and  entered  in  rather  an  agitated  state. 
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Oh,  dear !'  she  said,  turned  to  Agnes  and  throwing  herself  down 
on  the  nearest  chair,  '  do  you  know  whom  I  saw  as  I  came  along  ?' 

"  At  that  moment,  Agnes  was  called  away,  and  she  and  I  were 
left  ttie-b-ttie. 

'Well,  whom  did  you  see?'  I  asked.  'Oh! — why  —  I  saw 
somebody.' — '  So  I  presume,'  I  replied  coolly ;  for  I  did  not  admire 
the  young  lady's  affected  manner.  '  Dear  !  can't  you  guess  ?'  asked 
she,  covering  her  face  with  her  pocket  handkerchief.  *  Indeed  I  do 
not  know  whom  you  mean.'  '  Well,  now,  I  guess  you  do  know ; 
and  you  only  say  that  to  tease  me !'  '  If  you  do  not  like  to  tell 
me,  I  will  not  ask  you  any  more  about  it.' 

"  After  talking  about  other  things  for  a  little  while,  she  drew 
a  little  paper  packet  from  her  pocket,  and,  opening  it,  showed  me  a 
book-marker,  worked  on  cardboard,  but  very  much  prettier  than 
one  she  had  given  Agnes  the  day  before. 

'  Guess  whom  it  is  for  ?'  said  she.  '  I  have  tried  guessing 
enough  for  to-day ;  so  you  had  better  tell  me,'  I  replied,  smiling : 
my  idea,  from  her  manner,  was  that  she  intended  it  as  a  present  to 
me ;  but,  of  course,  I  could  not  hazard  such  a  guess.  '  I'll  tell 
you,'  said  she,  lowering  her  voice  to  a  whisper ;  '  it's  intended  for 
your  brother  Frank ;  but  I  saw  him  at  the  window  as  I  was  coming 
here,  and  it  gave  me  such  a  turn/  she  continued,  sinking  back  in  her 
chair,  '  and  I  don't  quite  like  to  give  it  him.' 

"  A  few  days  after,  Frank  held  up  his  present  to  us  in  triumph. 

"  I  quote  these  childish  reminiscences  because  they  appear  to 
me  characteristic  of  American  women.  The  family  of  the  young 
lady  will  laugh,  as  we  all  then  did,  at  the  remembrance  of  the  flirta- 
tions of  a  boy  and  girl  of  fourteen  and  twelve  years  of  age.  But 
will  any  American  deny  that  the  manners  of  the  little  lady  gave 
evidence  that  she  would  grow  up  all  that  the  fondest  father  or  hus- 
band could  wish  her  to  be  ?  Was  there  not  evidence  of  all  the  in- 
cipient conceit  and  affectation  which  Americans  think  so  charming 
in  their  women  ?  Whether  it  take  the  tone  of  sentimentality  or  in- 
difference, the  affectation  is  always  there.  The  nasal  whine,  which 
Englishmen  feel  to  be  so  revolting,  is,  I  really  believe,  in  great  part, 
affected  ;  the  most  commonplace  observations  are  thought  to  be 
rendered  touching  and  full  of  meaning  when  drawled  forth  at  the 
rate  of  five  words  an  hour  in  that  languidly-sentimental  or  rigidly- 
precise  twang.  I  have  remarked  on  the  excessive  politeness  of  all 
American  men  to  all  females,  whether  in  the  saloons  of  steamers  or 
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two  are  closely  connected  we  think  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  perceive,  that  entire  personal 
independence  and  absolute  practical  equality,  not  merely 
claimed  in  theory,  but  acted  on  as  a  thing  of  course,  were 
not  wholly  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  English  gentleman,  whose 
praises  of  the  black  servants  in  the  United  States  are  bestowed 
liberally  and  .with  an  emphasis  very  natural.  Some  of  the 
little  incidents  he  records  are  amusing  enough  to  read  of, 
though  very  likely  we  should  have  felt  ourselves  "'  run  into" 
in  similar  circumstances  as  sharply  as  our  traveller.  One  day, 
at  Terre  Haute,  when  he  was  very  unwell, 

"  The  waiter  boy  there  again  threw  open  the  door  and  announced 
'  a  gentleman.' 

"  A  well-dressed  labourer  entered,  and,  without  waiting  for  word 
or  sign  from  me,  seated  himself  upon  a  sofa  opposite. 

*  You  do  not  remember  me,  sir?'  he  asked.  'I  do  not.'  'But 
I  knew  you  very  well  in  England.'  'Did  you?'  'Is  not  your 
name  so  and  so  ?'  '  It  is.'  '  Did  not  you  live  in  Hampshire  ?'  '  I 
did.  Will  you  please  to  come  to  the  point.'  *  I  used  to  see  you 
very  often  at  the  Catholic  church  in  Southampton.'  'Did  you?' 
'  I  used  to  be  working  in  the  docks  there ;  but  I  thought  it  better 
to  emigrate.'  '  And  what  are  you  doing  now  ?'  '  I  am  working  on 
the  railway  here.  This  is  a  fine  country,  sir.  How  do  you  like 
it  ?'  '  Better  than  it  likes  me.  I  am  very  unwell.'  '  Yes.  A 
great  many  people  are  when  they  first  come  ;'  and  he  settled  himself 
in  his  seat,  put  down  his  hat  beside  him,  and  wiped  his  forehead, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  paying  me  a  long  visit. 

'  I  am  not  well,  Mr.  Murphy ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  can't  enter- 
tain you,'  I  said.  '  Oh,  don't  mintion  it.  Sure  we'll  talk  about  old 
times  in  Hampshire.'  '  Mr.  Murphy,  I  am  not  well,  and  I  must 
request  you  to  leave  me.' 

"  He  stared  as  if  doubting  whether  his  ears  had  properly  con- 
veyed to  him  my  impertinent  insinuation. 

'  I  am  not  well,  Mr.  Murphy ;  if  I  can  do  any  thing  for  you, 
let  me  know,  and  I  will  attend  to  it  when  I  am  better.' 

"  He  arose  quickly  ;  and  muttering  something  implying  that 
he  would  come  and  visit  me  again,  left  the  room  with  a  pitying  ex- 
pression, as  if  he  knew  that  delirium  only  could  account  for  my 
incivility. 

"  Dr.  Read  had  been  present ;  and  though  much  amused,  was 
shocked  at  my  behaviour.  In  vain  I  tried  to  make  him  understand 
that  such  an  one,  in  England,  if  he  had  come  to  any  gentleman's 
house,  would  not  have  presumed  to  enter  even  the  servants'  hall, 
but  would  have  waited  in  the  courtyard  while  his  message  was  being 
delivered.  The  American  shook  his  head  disapprovingly. 

"  Mr.  Murphy  was  only  another  instance  of  an  Irish  emigrant 
in  the  novel  predicament  of  feeling  that  he  had  enough  to  eat." 

Here,  again,  some  of  the  party  are  in  contact  with  a  dress- 
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Catholic  priest  of  Terrc  Haute.  He  was  a  mild,  gentlemanly-man- 
nered man  ;  a  Frenchman,  I  believe,  by  birth,  or  of  French  extrac- 
tion, but  educated  in  America,  and  a  citizen  at  heart.  He  was  re- 
spected in  the  town,  and  lived  on  good  terms  with  every  one,  of 
whatsoever  creed.  The  Protestants,  of  every  denomination,  were 
the  principal  supporters  of  his  church  ;  his  own  congregation  being 
poor.  In  his  garden,  he  told  me,  was  a  great  bell  waiting  for  a  belfry 
to  hang  it  in ;  and  the  Protestants  had  promised  to  build  him  a  bel- 
fry if  he  would  put  up  a  good  town-clock  in  it  for  the  use  of  all. 
The  clock  was  on  its  road  to  Terre  Haute  ;  and  it  was  hoped  by  all 
that  bell  and  clock  would  both  be  mounted  before  long. 

"  Four  nuns,  I  know  not  of  what  order,  lived  in  a  house  adjoin- 
ing the  church,  and  took  in  day-scholars,  such  as  Miss  Read.  The 
people  of  the  town  had  been  long  anxious  to  have  Sisters  of  Mercy 
settled  amongst  them  ;  and  had  engaged  to  build  them  a  house  and 
to  provide  for  them  so  soon  as  the  priest  could  procure  them.  These 
shrewd  Protestant  calculators  were  so  convinced  of  the  good  effected 
by  that  sisterhood,  that,  without  reference  to  differences  of  religious 
belief,  they  were  prepared  to  welcome  and  support  them.  Will  it 
be  said  that  they  were  indifferent  to  all  religion  ?  if  so,  why  were 
there  five  times  as  many  churches,  of  various  denominations,  built 
and  supported  by  voluntary  contribution  in  Terre  Haute  as  are  to 
be  found  in  any  town  of  the  same  size  in  England  ? 

"  It  has  been  already  stated  that  all  the  best  schools  and  colleges 
in  the  United  States  are  in  the  hands  of  Catholics  —  either  Jesuits 
or  religious  of  other  orders.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  bulk  of 
scholars  at  all  these  schools,  convents,  and  colleges,  are  Protestants; 
that  their  religion  is  not  tampered  with  by  their  teachers ;  but  that 
they  are  received  because  the  Catholics  are  too  few  to  support  ex- 
clusive establishments.  In  the  towns,  the  majority  of  pupils  are 
day-scholars — the  children,  therefore,  of  parents  who  have  not  time, 
as  yet,  to  think  of  any  religious  creed  for  themselves  or  their  off- 
spring— the  children  of  parents  who  have  risen,  or  are  rising,  out  of 
a  state  of  labour,  of  toil,  of  traffic,  of  thrift,  and  of  consequent  do- 
mestic habits  which  ill  qualify  them  to  associate  with  the  children 
of  more  refined  classes  or  households. 

"  American  colleges  are  considerably  more  expensive  than  the 
Catholic  colleges  of  England." 

On  the  great  question  of  emigration  Mr.  Beste's  viewy 
are  stated  in  a  sensible  and  well-reasoned  chapter.  A  young 
Englishman,  with  5000/.  and  no  profession,  who  wishes  to 
marry  and  to  have  the  comforts  of  an  independent  home, 
cannot,  he  tells  us,  secure  these  in  England,  and  maintain  his 
position  as  a  gentleman.  Should  he  decide  to  emigrate,  he 
is  advised  to  reject  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  slave-states, 
for  the  newly-settled  free-states.  We  have  not  space  to  fol- 
low Mr.  Beste  through  the  details  of  the  advice  he  gives  the 
emigrant  with  respect  to  his  land,  but  we  cannot  omit  what 
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of  acres  which  he  was  cultivating  by  his  bailiffs  "  in  various 
counties  of  England."  jffe  trust  he  will  take  these  remon- 
strances in  good  part ;  for  he  may  rest  assured  that  to  sneer, 
though  ever  so  slightly,  on  Catholic  subjects,  is  not  the  way 
to  conciliate  sensible  Protestants;  and  that  it  is  not  exactly 
well-bred  to  let  out,  however  apparently  incidentally,  that  we 
possess  784  silver  spoons,  forks,  dishes,  and  so  forth. 


SYDNEY  SMITH'S  LIFE. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Sydney^  Smith.  By  his  Daughter,  Lady 
Holland :  with  a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by 
Mrs.  Austin.  Longmans. 

WE  poor  Catholics  have  a  class  of  "  friends"  who  ' '  advocate 
our  claims"  in  the  spirit  of  a  somewhat  new  reading  of  the  old 
adage,  Fiat  experimentum  in  corpore  vili.  We  are  a  feeble 
and  effete  though  noisy  race  of  men,  who,  like  a  worthless 
house-dog,  are  to  be  silenced  with  a  bone,  when  we  shall  be- 
come the  most  amiable  of  spaniels.  While  our  enemies  alter- 
nately exult  over  the  extinction  of  Popery,  and  call  for  fresh 
fetters  to  chain  it  down,  these  worthy  "  friends"  of  ours  are 
good  enough  to  account  us  as  simpletons,  and  harmless  accord- 
ingly. They  take  the  "  statesmanlike"  "  unbigoted"  view  of 
us  and  our  affairs,  estimate  the  strength  of  our  religious  con- 
victions by  the  weakness  of  their  own  political  opinions,  and 
settle  the  matter  by  deciding  that  we  are  a  very  worthy, 
honest,  good-natured,  easy-going  generation,  who  love  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  the  Pope  about  as  much  as  the  Puseyites 
love  the  Presbyterian  Kirk,  or  Lord  Shaftesbury  venerates  the 
memory  of  Archbishop  Laud.  "  Pay  the  fellows  their  de- 
mand" is  the  plain  English  of  their  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
•Catholic  claims,  "  and  they'll  be  your  humble  servants  for  ever 
after." 

The  reverend  and  extremely  witty  Sydney  Smith  was 
long  the  coryphaeus  of  this  band  of  liberal  Protestant  politi- 
cians. His  notion  of  a  young  Catholic  nobleman  or  gentleman 
was  that  of  a  priest-ridden  country  booby,  who  had  only  to  be 
admitted  into  Parliament  to  become  instantly  a  frequenter  of 
the  London  "hells,"  and  a  routf  who  would  devote  himself  to 
the  destruction  of  his  own  constitution,  and  leave  the  British 
constitution  to  enjoy  its  pure  Protestant  health  undisturbed. 
We  who  live  in  these  graver  and  more  earnest  days  can  hardly 
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tamur  avend — We  cultivate  literature  on  a  little  oatmeal; — but 
this  was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  admitted." 

"  It  requires,"  he  used  to  say,  "  a  surgical  operation  to  get  a 
joke  well  into  the  Scotch  understanding.  Their  only  idea  of  wit,  or 
rather,  that  inferior  variety  of  this  electric  talent  which  prevails  oc- 
casionally in  the  North,  and  which  under  the  name  of  WUT,  is  so  in- 
finitely distressing  to  people  of  good  taste,  is  laughing  immoderately 
at  stated  intervals.  They  are  so  imbued  with  metaphysics,  that  they 
even  make  love  metaphysically.  I  overheard  a  young  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  at  a  dance  in  Edinburgh,  exclaim,  in  a  sudden  pause 
of  the  music,  '  What  you  say,  my  lord,  is  very  true  of  love  in  the 
aibsiract,  but — '  here  the  fiddlers  began  fiddling  furiously,  and  the 
rest  was  lost." 

He  afterwards  came  to  London,  where  he  delivered  his 
famous  lectures  on  moral  philosophy ;  not,  as  he  says,  because 
he  knew  any  thing  about  the  subject,  but  because  he  wanted 
200£.  In  time  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Foston,  near 
York,  where  he  dabbled  in  bricks  and  mortar,  and  built  a 
parsonage ;  later  in  life  be  was  preferred  to  a  stall  at  Bristol, 
and  a  living  near  Taunton ;  in  his  latter  years  he  exchanged 
bis  Bristol  preferment  for  a  canonry  at  St  Paul's. 

Sydney  Smith's  politics  were  those  of  the  Whigs  of  the  day. 
He  was  an  uncompromising  and  stanch  advocate  of  the  Ca- 
tholic claims,  of  the  rights  of  prisoners,  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  of  reform  in  general ;  and  by  his  articles,  pamph- 
lets, and  squibs,  contributed  in  a  most  efficient  way  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  all  these  measures.  His  strongly-pronounced 
political  opinions,  without  doubt,  were  the  occasion  of  his  not 
gaining  the  highest  prizes  of  the  Establishment,  and  even  of 
his  being  left  for  several  years  to  struggle  with  poverty ;  and 
for  this  his  daughter  claims  for  him  an  amount  of  high-minded- 
ness  which  is  certainly  not  requisite  to  account  for  his  conduct. 
We  have  often  seen  men  sacrifice  their  prospects  for  a  mere 
whim ;  Sydney  Smith  sacrificed  his  prospects  of  the  bench  (if 
his  wit  would  ever  have  wafted  him  thither)  to  his  fame  as  a 
political  reviewer,  and  to  that  necessity  of  speaking  out,  which 
is  as  important  as  fresh  air  to  men  of  his  temperament. 

As  a  clergyman  of  the  Establishment,  Sydney  Smith  quite 
fulfils  the  ideal  of  that  school  which  equally  laughs  to  scorn  the 
pretensions  of  mission  which  the  Puseyite  sets  forth,  and  the 
claims  of  the  Evangelical  to  an  internal  call ;  itself  founding  its 
sole  claim  on  grounds  of  decency,  order,  kindness,  philan- 
thropy, and  general  utility.  Of  this  type  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  Smith  was  a  most  respectable  specimen.  Never  was 
there  a  parson  who  made  his  parishioners  more  comfortable ; 
never  did  any  one  give  them  more  shrewd  arid  sensible  advice, 
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kiln  was  open,  all  bad  ;  mounted  my  horse  again,  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  had  bought  thousands  of  bricks  and  tons  of  timber.  Was 
advised  by  neighbouring  arntlemt'ii  to  employ  oxen  ;  bought  four — 
Tug  and  Lug,  Hawl  and  Crawl ;  hut  Tug  and  Lug  took  to  fainting, 
and  required  buckets  of  sal-volatile,  and  Hawl  and  Crawl  to  lie 
down  in  the  mud.  ...  A  man-servant  was  too  expensive  ;  so  I 
caught  up  a  little  garden-girl,  made  like  a  mile-stone,  christened 
her  Bunch,  put  a  napkin  in  her  hand,  and  made  her  my  butler. 
The  girls  taught  her  to  read,  Mrs.  Sydney  to  wait,  and  I  undertook 
her  morals :  Bunch  became  the  best  butler  in  the  county.  ...  At 
last  it  was  suggested  that  a  carriage  was  much  wanted  in  the  esta- 
blishment. After  diligent  search,  I  discovered  in  the  back  settle- 
ments of  a  York  coachmaker  an  ancient  green  chariot,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  earliest  invention  of  the  kind.  I  brought  it  home  in 
triumph  to  my  admiring  family.  Being  somewhat  dilapidated,  the 
village  tailor  lined  it,  the  village  blacksmith  repaired  it ;  nay  (but 
for  Mrs.  Sydney's  earnest  entreaties),  I  believe  the  village  painter 
would  have  exercised  his  genius  upon  the  exterior  ;  it  escaped  this 
danger,  however,  and  the  result  was  wonderful.  Each  year  added 
to  its  charms  :  it  grew  younger  and  younger  :  a  new  wheel,  a  new 
spring  :  I  christened  it  the  Immortal ;  it  was  known  all  over  the 
neighbourhood ;  the  village  boys  cheered  it,  and  the  village  dogs 
barked  at  it ;  but  Faber  mece  fortune  was  my  motto,  and  we  had 
no  false  shame." 

"  One  day,"  says  Lady  Holland,  "  when  we  were  on  a  visit  at 
Bishopthorpe,  soon  after  he  had  preached  a  visitation  sermon,  in 
which,  amongst  other  things,  he  had  recommended  the  clergy  not 
to  devote  too  much  time  to  shooting  and  hunting,  the  Archbishop, 
who  rode  beautifully  in  his  youth,  and  knew  full  well  my  father's 
deficiencies  in  this  respect,  said,  smiling,  and  evidently  much  amused, 
1 1  hear,  Mr.  Smith,  you  do  not  approve  of  much  riding  for  the 
clergy.' — '  Why,  my  lord,'  said  my  father,  bowing  with  assumed 
gravity,  '  perhaps  there  is  not  much  objection,  provided  they  do  not 
ride  too  well,  and  stick  out  their  toes  professionally.'  Mr.  M.,  a 
Catholic  gentleman  present,  looked  out  of  the  window  of  the  room 
in  which  they  were  sitting.  *  Ah,  I  see,  you  think  you  will  get  out,' 
said  my  father  laughing  ;  *  but  you  are  quite  mistaken  :  this  is  the 
wing  where  the  Archbishop  shuts  up  the  Catholics  ;  the  other  wing 
is  full  of  Dissenters.'  Coming  down  one  morning  at  Foston,  I  found 
Bunch  pacing  up  and  down  the  passage  before  her  master's  door  in 
a  state  of  great  perturbation.  '  What  is  the  matter,  Bunch  ?' — '  Oh, 
ma'am,  I  can't  get  no  peace  of  mind  till  I've  got  master  shaved, 
and  he's  so  late  this  morning  :  he's  not  come  down  yet.'  This 
getting  master  shaved,  consisted  in  making  ready  for  him,  with  a 
large  painter's  brush,  a  thick  lather  in  a  huge  wooden  bowl,  as  big 
as  Mambrino's  helmet,  which  she  always  considered  as  the  most 
important  avocation  of  the  morning." 

The  said  Bunch  was  a  phenomenon  among  maids-of-all- 
work,  and  in  her  way  quite  worthy  of  her  master : 
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they  have  which  does  not  cost  more  than  half-a-crown  ;  you  see  the 
result.  I  think  breakfasts  so  pleasant  because  no  one  is  conceited 
before  one  o'clock.'  Mrs.  Marcet  admired  his  ham.  '  Oh,'  said 
he,  *  our  hams  are  the  only  true  hams  ;  yours  are  Shems  and 
Japhets.'  Some  one,  speaking  of  the  character  and  writings  of 

Mr. :  *  Yes,   I  have  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  him ; 

but,  from  his  feeble  voice,  he  always  reminds  me  of  a  liberal  blue- 
bottle fly.  He  gets  his  head  down,  and  his  hand  on  your  button, 
and  pours  into  you  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  Whiggism  in  a  low 
buzz.  I  have  known  him  intimately,  and  conversed  constantly 
with  him  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  give  him  credit  for  the  most 
enlightened  mind,  and  a  genuine  love  of  public  virtue  ;  but  I  can 
safely  say  that  during  that  period  I  have  never  heard  one  single 
syllable  he  has  uttered.'  Mrs.  Marcet  complaining  she  could  not 
sleep  :  '  I  can  furnish  you,'  he  said,  '  with  a  perfect  soporific.  I 
have  published  two  volumes  of  sermons  ;  take  them  to  bed  with 
you.  I  recommended  them  once  to  Blanco  White,  and  before  the 
third  page  he  was  fast.' — '  This  is  the  only  sensible  spring  I  re- 
member (1840)  :  it  is  a  real  March  of  intellect.'  " 

Nothing,  again,  could  be  more  graceful  than  his  manner  of 
giving  away  the  living  of  Edmonton,  which  in  the  usual  course 
he  would  have  bestowed  on  himself  or  on  some  relation,  but 
which  he  bestowed  on  a  personal  stranger,  the  son  of  the  old 
rector.  We  will  let  him  describe  the  act  in  his  own  words : 

"  I  went  over  yesterday  to  the  Tates  at  Edmonton.  The  family 
consists  of  three  delicate  daughters,  an  aunt,  the  old  lady,  and  her 
son,  then  curate  of  Edmonton  ;  the  old  lady  was  in  bed.  I  found 
there  a  physician,  an  old  friend  of  Tate's,  attending  them  from 
friendship.  They  were  in  daily  expectation  of  being  turned  out 
from  house  and  curacy  ...  I  began  by  inquiring  the  character 
of  their  servant;  then  turned  the  conversation  upon  their  affairs,  and 
expressed  a  hope  the  chapter  might  ultimately  do  something  for 
them.  I  then  said,  '  It  is  my  duty  to  state  to  you  (they  were  all 
assembled)  that  I  have  given  away  the  living  of  Edmonton ;  and 
have  written  to  our  chapter-clerk  this  morning  to  mention  the  person 
to  whom  I  have  given  it ;  and  I  must  also  tell  you  that  I  am  sure  he 
will  appoint  his  curate.  (A  general  silence  and  dejection.)  It  is  a 
very  odd  coincidence,'  I  added,  *  that  the  gentleman  I  have  selected 
is  a  namesake  of  this  family  ;  his  name  is  Tate.  Have  you  any  re- 
lations of  that  name  ?'  *  No,  we  have  not.'  '  And,  by  a  more  sin- 
gular coincidence,  his  name  is  Thomas  Tate ;  in  short,'  I  added, 
*  there  is  no  use  in  mincing  the  matter,  you  are  vicar  of  Edmonton.' 
They  all  burst  into  tears.  It  flung  me  also  into  a  great  agitation  of 
tears ;  and  I  wept  and  groaned  for  a  long  time.  Then  I  rose,  and 
said  I  thought  it  was  very  likely  to  end  in  their  keeping  a  buggy,  at 
which  we  all  laughed  as  violently. 

"  The  poor  old  lady,  who  was  sleeping  in  a  garret,  because  she 
could  not  bear  to  enter  into  the  room  lately  inhabited  by  her  hus- 
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we  are  of  a  different  opinion.  We  have  tried  his  sermons,  but 
found  them  unreadable  ;  and  in  his  lectures  we  were  more 
struck  with  his  happiness  of  illustration  and  his  common  sense 
than  with  any  profundity  of  thought  or  originality  of  view. 
His  genius  lies  in  graceful  buffoonery  and  easy  wit ;  he  has 
the  animal  spirits  of  fifty  kittens.  Take  the  following  speci- 
men of  his  conversation : 

"  Some  one  mentioned  that  a  young  Scotchman  was  going  to 
marry  an  Irish  widow  double  his  age  and  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions :  '  Going  to  marry  her,'  he  exclaimed,  '  impossible  !  you  mean 
a  part  of  her  ;  he  could  not  marry  her  all  himself.  It  would  be  a 
case  not  of  bigamy  but  of  trigamy  :  the  neighbourhood  or  the  magis- 
trates should  interfere.  There  is  enougli  of  her  to  furnish  wives  for 
a  whole  parish.  One  man  marry  her  !  it  is  monstrous.  You  might 
people  a  colony  with  her  ;  or  give  an  assembly  with  her  ;  or  perhaps 
take  your  morning's  walk  round  her,  always  providing  there  were 
frequent  resting-places,  and  you  were  in  rude  health.  I  once  was 
rash  enough  to  try  walking  round  her  before  breakfast,  but  only  got 
half-way  and  gave  it  up  exhausted.  Or  you  might  read  the  riot-act 
and  disperse  her  ;  in  short,  you  might  do  any  thing  with  her  but 
marry  her." 

His  practical  jokes  were  full  of  the  same  pleasant  buf- 
foonery. Lady said  that  the  only  thing  wanting  to  make 

his  place  at  Combe  Florey  perfect  was  deer.  So  he  had  two 
donkeys  dressed  up  in  stag's  antlers,  and  driven  to  a  rising 
ground  before  his  windows  :  when  he  called  her  ladyship's  at- 
tention to  them,  asking  her  to  excuse  their  long  ears,  "  a  little 
peculiarity  belonging  to  parsonic  deer." 

Concerning  the  climate  of  Devonshire,  he  said  that  his 
Scotch  friends  complained  of  its  being  too  enervating ;  "  but 
they  are  but  northern  barbarians,  after  all,  and  like  to  breathe 
their  air  raw ;  we  civilised  people  of  the  south  like  it 
cooked." 

The  second  volume,  which  consists  solely  of  letters,  abounds 
in  the  same  characteristics.  He  is  quite  a  study  of  a  man  stu- 
dious of  incongruities,  absurd  by  rule  and  line,  talking  non- 
sense according  to  fixed  types,  and  keeping  his  witticisms 
neatly  corked  up  and  labelled  in  their  own  barrels,  ready  to 
be  tapped  at  will.  A  wit-naturalist  might  classify  his  good 
sayings  into  one  or  two  strongly-marked  species  and  genera; 
an  Aristotle  would  reduce  his  humour  into  a  singularly  small 
number  of  TOTTOI,  or  commonplaces. 

For  instance  :  he  comforts  an  Arcto-maniac  who  had  been 
disgusted  with  Jeffrey  for  damning  the  North  Pole,  by  telling 
him  that  the  said  Jeffrey  had  been  heard  even  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  the  equator.  He  informs  Lady  Holland  that 
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from  Jeffrey ;  and  I  have  not  the  smallest  conception  what  it 
is  about.  I  know  it  has  something  to  do  with  oatmeal ;  but 
beyond  that  I  am  in  utter  darkness."  "  The  gout  is  the  only 
enemy  that  I  do  not  wish  to  have  at  my  feet."  "  Of  all  the 
saints  I  hate  La  Trappe  the  most;  I  believe  he  has  been 
canonised."  "  There  is  a  report  that  the  curates  are  about  to 
strike,  that  they  have  mobbed  several  rectors,  and  that  a  body 
of  bishops'  chaplains  are  coming  down  by  the  railroad  to  dis- 
perse them."  "  After  a  vertigo  of  one  fortnight  in  London, 
I  am  undergoing  that  species  of  hybernation,  or  suspended 
vitality,  called  a  pleasant  fortnight  in  the  country.  I  behave 
myself  quietly  and  decently,  as  becomes  a  corpse,  and  hope  to 
regain  the  rational  and  immortal  part  of  my  composition  about 
the  20th  of  this  month."  "  Do  you  know  any  body"  (he  says) 
"  who  would  go  out  professor  to  a  Russian  university  ? — about 
SOO/.  a-year,  coals  and  candles  gratis,  and  travelling  expenses 
allowed  if  sent  to  Siberia." 

To  Jeffrey  he  writes  some  very  good  advice  : 

"  I  do  protest  against  your  increasing  and  unprofitable  scep- 
ticism. I  exhort  you  to  restrain  the  violent  tendency  of  your  nature 
for  analysis,  and  to  cultivate  synthetical  propensities.  What  is 
virtue?  what's  the  use  of  truth?  what's  the  use  of  honour  ?  what's 
a  guinea  but  a  d — d  yellow  circle  ?  The  whole  effort  of  your  mind 
is  to  destroy.  Because  others  build  slightly  and  eagerly,  you  em- 
ploy yourself  in  kicking  down  their  houses,  and  contract  a  sort  of 
aversion  for  the  more  honourable,  useful,  and  difficult  task  of  build- 
ing well  yourself." 

On  Horner's  early  popularity  he  says  : 

"  The  world  do  not  dislike  originality,  liberality,  and  independ- 
ence, so  much  as  the  insulting  arrogance  with  which  they  are  almost 
always  accompanied." 

After  pointing  out  some  blunders  to  Jeffrey : 

"  I  like  to  tell  you  of  these  things,  because  you  never  do  so  well 
as  when  you  are  humbled  and  frightened  ;  and  if  you  could  be 
alarmed  into  the  semblance  of  modesty,  you  would  charm  every  body; 
but  remember  my  joke  against  you  about  the  moon  ; — '  D — n  the 
solar  system  !  bad  light — planets  too  distant — pestered  with  comets 
— feeble  contrivance — could  make  a  better  with  great  ease.'  " 

To  Lady  Holland : 

"  Did  Louis  XVI.  die  heroically,  or  did  he  struggle  on  the  scaf- 
fold ?  Was  that  struggle  (for  I  believe  there  was  one)  for  permis- 
sion to  speak,  or  from  indignation  at  not  being  suffered  to  act  for 
himself  at  the  last  moment,  and  to  place  himself  under  the  axe  ? 
I  don't  believe  the  Abbe  Edgeworth's  '  Son  of  St.  Louis,  montez 
au  del!' — it  seems  necessary  that  great  people  should  die  with 
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liam  (the  Conqueror),  who  maintains  his  own  will  against  the  world, 
who  does  not  submit  to  any  practical  interference  with  his  dominion, 
nevertheless  acknowledges  that  enormous  claim  of  Hildebrand, — 
never  thinks  of  disputing  that  there  is  sucli  a  father,  to  whom  kings 
must  bow  ?  Evidently  he  feels  that  without  such  an  authority, 
wherever  it  is  lodged,  the  chain  of  mutual  independence  is  broken. 
He  can  exact  no  homage  unless  he  renders  it.  There  must  be  some 
reserved  authority  beyond  his  own,  spiritual  and  mysterious,  but 
after  all  fatherly,  or  his  own  will  be  a  tyranny,  and  be  regarded  as 
a  tyranny." 

Such  is  the  good  in  Roman  religion ;  the  evil,  according 
to  Mr.  Maurice,  consists  in  its  making  the  paternal  relation 
to  be  symbolical,  not  real;  and  in  its  allowing  all  sorts  of 
debauchery  to  destroy  the  real  family,  in  which  the  real 
earthly  paternity  is  alone  found.  This  evil  was  remedied  by 
the  Reformation ;  instead  of  the  Pope,  it  gave  us  God  and  our 
immediate  pastors ;  instead  of  the  degradation  of  the  family 
by  the  exaltation  of  celibacy  and  the  monastic  state  above 
marriage,  it  gave  wives  to  the  clergy,  and  reasserted  the  old 
principle  that  the  family,  not  the  individual,  is  the  real  com- 
ponent unit  of  society ;  and  by  this  reassertion  it  restored  the 
purity  and  sanctity  of  domestic  life,  which  had  been  utterly 
lost  by  the  corruptions  of  Roman  religion. 

Mr.  Maurice,  it  will  be  seen,  walks  in  the  steps  of  the 
French  writers  who  defend  the  family  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Socialists.  As  the  French  claim  the  family  as  the  great 
work  of  the  Catholic  Church,  so  does  Mr.  Maurice  set  it  down 
as  the  distinctive  product  of  Protestantism.  It  is  certainly  a 
new  line  of  defence  for  a  Protestant  controversialist  to  take  ; 
it  is  one,  we  should  think,  that  originally  he  did  not  intend  to 
use  against  Catholics,  but  only  against  Protestants.  He  knew 
that  the  most  obvious  principle  of  Protestants  is  opposition  to 
the  Catholic  Church  ;  so  he  rather  dishonestly  tries  to  prevent 
Protestants  carrying  out  their  other  principles  to  their  legi- 
timate conclusions,  by  pretending  that  these  conclusions  are 
the  very  errors  of  Popery  against  which  Protestantism  was 
set  up  as  a  special  antagonist.  It  is,  indeed,  something  new 
to  hear,  not  from  a  Puseyite,  but  from  a  "  Broad-Church 
Christian,"  that  the  work  of  the  Reformation  has  been  to  set 
up  a  faith  in  authority  which  was  extinguished  by  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Roman  doctrine. 

Rome  and  Germany  are  here  set  up  as  the  exponents  and 
personifications  of  the  two  distinct  and  antagonistic  expres- 
sions of  the  principle  of  paternal  authority:  Rome,  of  the 
formal  symbolical  view,  which  loses  the  substance  in  the 
shadow ;  Germany,  of  the  substantial  and  natural  view,  which 
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denial  of  the  existence  of  a  superior  clergy  is,  in  reality,  the 
denial  of  the  paternal  authority  of  the  inferior  ministers;  for 
who  is  to  set  them  over  the  laity?  If  the  laity  itself  elects 
them,  then  the  children  create  the  father,  instead  of  the  father 
the  children;  authority,  instead  of  being  established,  is  ren- 
dered a  mere  farce.  It  is  merely  the  introduction  of  what 
Mr.  Maurice  tells  us  is  the  characteristic  Greek  principle, 
that  of  voluntary  relationship,  that  into  which  men  enter  by 
themselves,  and  not  that  in  which  they  find  themselves  by  the 
law  of  their  birth.  This  is  no  foundation  for  such  a  house- 
hold as  the  pagan  Roman  delighted  to  contemplate,  or  for 
such  a  Church  as  the  Roman  was  ever  intended  to  be. 

The  improvements  in  morals  which  the  Reformation,  as 
such,  introduced  into  society  are  these  two  :  elective  paternity, 
and  a  tendency  to  the  voluntary  system  in  marriage.  Whe- 
ther either  of  these  can  be  called  a  restoration  of  paternal  au- 
thority, or  of  authority  at  all,  we  must  leave  to  Mr.  Maurice's 
honesty  and  candour  to  tell  us. 

With  all  respect  to  Mr.  Maurice,  we  must  call  these  im- 
provements the  relaxations  rather  than  the  confirmations  of 
authority  ;  the  introduction  of  private  judgment  and  of  un- 
controlled personal  license,  instead  of  obedience  to  public  law. 
Of  course,  we  all  claim  God  on  our  side ;  the  question  is,  by 
what  means  to  arrive  at  Him.  The  Reformation,  according 
to  Mr.  Maurice,  simply  cuts  off  some  steps  of  the  ladder,  and 
strengthens  the  lower  step  by  adding  a  wife  to  the  pastor's 
household.  But  this  ladder  he  has  owned  to  be  a  good  one; 
as  it  was  administered  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  even  by 
St.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  the  bugbear  of  Protestants,  it  served 
its  purpose  well ;  it  was  only  by  being  abused  that  it  became 
aught  but  the  pillar  of  the  "  strictest  veracity,  fidelity,  and 
honesty."  Why,  then,  shorten  the  pillar  because  it  had  become 
dirty  outside  ?  why  cut  off  the  steps  of  the  ladder  because 
they  defiled  the  feet  of  him  who  clomb  them  ?  Better  to 
climb  by  an  unsightly  staircase  than  remain  at  the  bottom. 
But  this  is  just  what  the  Germanic  mind  does  not  agree  to. 
Better,  it  says,  to  remain  below,  than  to  climb  at  all :  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  dangerous, — you  may  fall ;  secondly,  those 
who  do  climb  are  no  better  than  we  who  do  not  attempt  it; 
thirdly,  the  ladder  is  a  sham.  A  priesthood  separate  from  the 
people,  with  no  domestic  ties,  without  any  earthly  interest 
except  for  its  own  aggrandisement  and  pleasure,  does  not 
form  an  instrument  for  the  exaltation  of  the  people,  but  for 
their  abasement,  and  its  own  edification  on  their  ruins.  It 
does  not  form  a  ladder  for  them  to  climb  withal,  but  simply 
a  pillar,  a  "  king-log,"  a  column,  "  like  a  tall  bully"  to  domi- 
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In  its  teaching,  the  great  business  of  this  clergy  must  be 
to  prevent  people  being  too  religious.  It  is  their  office  to 
enforce  religious  motives  so  far  as  to  repress  vices  that  are 
noxious  to  material  well-being,  but  to  repress  religion  when 
it  threatens  to  take  off  people's  attention  from  this  material 
state.  Hence  all  such  fanatical  things  as  celibacy,  vows,  mon- 
asteries, confraternities,  and  the  like,  must  be  suppressed ; 
people  must  be  taught  to  put  their  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
and  not  to  whine-  after  supernatural  assistance.  They  must 
be  taught  that  they  are  predestined  to  be  either  lost  or  saved : 
if  the  former,  it  is  of  no  use — if  the  latter,  also,  it  is  super- 
fluous— to  give  much  attention  to  it ;  what  must  be  must,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  :  or  when  this  ceases  to  satisfy 
men's  minds,  then  we  must  find  a  new  way  of  repressing  fana- 
ticism :  we  must  have  an  act  of  parliament  to  suppress  hell: 
we  must  teach  that  all  men  are  to  be  happy  hereafter,  with- 
out any  peculiar  preparation  for  the  next  world :  we  must, 
as  Leigh  Hunt,  in  the  true  Maurician  spirit,  exhorts  us,  "  rest 
assured  that  the  claims  of  the  dead  have  been  all  adjusted,  and 
with  final  evil  to  no  one ;  for  as  they  were  all  created  souls, 
they  were  all  children  of  heaven  as  well  as  of  earth.  Such 
were  they  who  have  gone,  such  are  the  like  multitudes  who 
are  now  living,  and  such  will  be  those  who  succeed  them. 
We  may  be  quite  content  and  happy,  both  with  the  past  and 
future,  if  we  think  of  this ;  and  at  the  same  time  cultivate  our 
health  and  our  natural  cheerfulness." 

Such  is  undeniably  the  tendency  of  Protestantism.  We  do 
not  deny  that  it  has  in  places  preserved  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  religion  ;  but  it  is  its  infallible  tendency  to  confound 
religion  with  domesticity  and  material  happiness,  to  mistake 
the  natural  for  the  supernatural.  And  this  being  the  case, 
we  are  glad  to  perceive  in  Mr.  Maurice's  lectures  some  tokens 
of  a  reaction.  We  do  not  think  that  he  would  have  taken  such 
pains  to  prove  that  the  old  Roman  and  Popish  principle  of 
the  paternal  authority  of  God,  and,  under  Him,  of  the  priest- 
hood, was  really  vindicated  and  preserved  by  the  Protestan-t 
Reformation,  unless  he  had  by  some  means  been  made  aware 
that  the  soul  of  Englishmen  was  being  stirred ;  that  there  is 
now  abroad  a  feeling  that  we  are  hemmed  in  by  "  a  restraining 
power  of  bonds  and  affinities  and  responsibilities,  all  derived 
from  the  family  principle,  from  the  sense  of  a  fatherhood  which 
they  must  exhibit,  and  of  a  higher  fatherhood  to  which  they 
must  stoop  ;"  that  there  is  a  desire  for  a  fatherly  authority  im- 
mediately over  them,  and  a  higher  fatherly  authority  over  the 
whole  of  Christendom,  to  call  forth  and  direct  their  virtues,  and 
to  answer  the  questions  of  their  consciences ;  that  they  begin 
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Worlds  Ici/ond  ilic  Earth.  By  M.  L.  Phillips.  (London,  Bentlev.) 
A  contribution  to  the  controversy  between  Dr.  Whewell  and  Sir  ]). 
Bre-wster  on  the  plurality  of  worlds.  Mr.  Phillips  takes  the  side  of  the 
Scottish  philosopher;  mid,  however  distinguished  he  may  be  in  physics, 
his  metaphysics  ;ire  about  on  a  par  with  those  of  his  leader.  His  pecu- 
liar notion  seems  to  be,  that  as  the,  extinct  races  of  animals  gradually 
prepared  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  the  habitation  of  man,  so  the  work 
of  man  in  his  present  life  is  to  prepare  a  new  surface  as  the  future  home 
for  his  resuscitated  body  ;  where  perhaps  it  will  be  his  business  to  make 
his  toothpicks  out  of  his  own  fossil  bones.  How  else  he  can  be  preparing 
the  ground  for  his  future  life,  we  confess  ourselves  not  quite  able  to 
disco\ 

the  Unity  of  Worlds, 
Powell,  Professor 

Longman  and  Co.)  We  can  remember 
when  the  University  of  Oxford  deprived  a  man  of  his  degree,  because  a 
book  that  he  wrote  was  contrary  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
What  will  this  Alma  Mater  do  to  her  Professor,  who  writes  a  book  in- 
consistent not  with  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  but  with  Christianity  alto- 
gether? Probably  nothing  at  all. 

Of  the  three  essays  in  this  book,  the  first  is  intended  to  show  that 
whatever  can  be  reduced  to  number,  measure,  and  weight,  belongs  solely 
to  the  natural  order,  and  is  governed  by  natural  laws.  The  spiritual 
order  is  higher,  but  belongs  solely  to  the  feelings,  not  to  reason;  the 
only  laws  or  principles  that  reason  can  investigate  or  argument  touch 
ore  natural.  Matter  and  spirit  are  alien  the  one  from  the  other;  a 
miracle,  if  it  could  happen,  would  be  the  direct  and  arbitrary  action  of 
spirit  on  matter  ;  but  all  changes  of  matter  are  subjects  of  the  inductive 
philosophy,  and  may  be  reduced  to  laws  ;  therefore  such  a  thing  as  a 
miracle  is  impossible. 

The  rev.  but  infidel  gentleman  runs  into  the  absurd  error  of  the 
positivists,  that  as  soon  as  a  thing  has  happened  often  enough  to  be 
expressed  numerically,  and  to  have  its  averages  and  its  statistics,  this 
numerical  ratio  is  the  law  or  power  which  produces  the  thing.  With 
Hallam,  they  think  that  a  complete  definition  is  given  of  an  object  when 
the  proportions  of  its  component  atoms  are  given  in  a  formula  ;  as  if  we 
were  any  nearer  to  knowing  what  the  atoms  are,  by  knowing  how  many 
there  are  of  them.  In  the  same  way  Comte  seems  to  us  to  revive  the 
old  Pythagorean  absurdity  of  taking  the  symbol  for  the  reality;  of 
thinking  that  the  algebraic  formula  is  a  definition  of  substance,  instead 
of  a  mere  determination  of  extension,  and  a  symbol  of  duration  or  ve- 
locity,  in  which  no  idea  of  substance  is  found.  Emerson  falls  into  the 
same  ridiculous  blunder  when  he  writes — "Metftpbymcfl  shows  us  a  sort 
of  gravitation  operative  in  mental  phenomena"  (by  gravitation  he  only 
means  a  law  capable  of  being  expressed  numerically) ;  "  and  the  terrible 
tabulation  of  the  French  statists  brings  every  piece  of  whim  and  humour 
to  be  reducible  also  to  exact  numerical  ratios.  If  one  man  in  20,000  or 
in  30,000  eats  shoes,  or  marries  his  grandmother,  then  in  every  20,000 
or  30,000  is  found  one  man  who  eats  shoes,  or  marries  his  grandmother." 
That  is,  the  ratio  of  1  to  20,000  is  the  necessary  cause  of  a  moral  agent 
acting  in  this  way. 

The  action  of  matter  or  material  forces  on  matter  is  not  causation, 
only  sequence.  The  idea  of  cause  is  falsely  introduced  into  nature  from 
our  moral  consciousness.  The  author  does  not  deny  a  presiding  mind  ; 
but  argues  against  the  prejudice  which  supposes  that  the  ^residence  of 
the  mind  is  proved  by  irregular  and  anomalous  interpositions  in  the 
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will  sometime  or  other  be  found  in  geological  strata.  Hence  it  would 
follow,  our  race  has  gradually  progressed  from  the  social  condition  of 
monkeys;  and  the  account  of  primitive  innocence,  the  fall,  and  our  de- 
scent from  a  single  pair,  and  consequently  our  redemption  by  an  Incar- 
nate God,  brother  of  every  human  being,  are  so  many  myths,  pretty 
enough  for  the  feelings  arid  sentiments,  but  absolutely  to  be  rejected  by 
the  manly  reason. 

Will  the  University  of  Oxford,  or  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of 
England,  animadvert  upon  this  book,  or  will  they  not?  To  us  it  is  a 
melancholy  but  instructive  evidence  of  the  necessary  tendencies  of  the 
Protestant  principle. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

The  Sanctuary.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Montgomery.  (London,  Chapman 
and  Hall.)  Since  our  review  of  this  notable  volume  of  poetry  was  in 
type,  we  have  met  with  a  critique  upon  it  in  a  respectablejournal,  which 
we  cannot  resist  transferring  to  our  own  pages,  not  only  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  means  by  which  such  productions  as  Mr.  Montgomery's 
are  puffed  into  sale,  but  as  a  proof  that  our  "  poet"  is  very  far  from 
being  without  rivals  in  his  own  inimitable  style.  We  should  almost 
incline,  indeed,  to  think  that  Mr.  Montgomery  is  his  own  reviewer. 
Certainly  one  is  tempted  to  exclaim,  "  none  but  himself  can  be  his 
parallel." 

"  This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  effu- 
sions of  Robert  Montgomery,  the  sacred  lyrist;  but,  if  it  were,  any 
laudatory  remarks  from  our  feeble  pen  would  be  but  a  poor  tribute  to 
his  gigantic  excellence. 

"  In  The  Sanctuary  there  are  social  and  domestic  realities,  blended 
most  exquisitely  with  the  glories  of  heaven  and  the  felicities  of  religion. 
Mr.  Montgomery  has  ingeniously  embroidered  the  invisible  Paradise 
with  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful,  simple  and  unadorned  here  below, 
and  has  enshrined  the  latter  in  a  halo  of  celestial  majesty  and  divine 
perfection,  so  that,  while  heaven  is  not  heightened  absolutely,  it  is 
relatively,  and  earth  is  made  to  appear  as  a  bright  planet  in  the  firma- 
ment above.  The  Sanctuary  shows  that  the  Prayer-Book,  viewed  as 
a  united  whole,  is  replete  with  heavenly  wisdom  ;  and  that  when  its 
apparent  ceremonies  are  reduced  to  a  matter  of  vital  practice,  there  is 
no  other  book,  next  to  the  Bible  itself,  that  deserves  so  much  the  vene- 
ration and  study  of  Christendom.  It  has  a  lesson  and  a  moral,  too,  for 
every  class  and  every  interest.  The  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ — of 
its  patriarchs  and  prophets,  apostles  and  martyrs,  saints  and  disciples, 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  the  whole  polity  of  Church  government, 
under  the  sacred  auspices  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  the  ambas- 
sadors of  heaven,  are  more  or  less  beautifully  touched  upon,  illus- 
trated, and  exemplified.  There  is  not  a  single  poem  without  some  point 
or  beauty,  and  many  of  them  are  ushered  in  by  >ome  appropriate  text, 
as  if  the  author  felt  such  an  awe  as  to  place  himself  under  the  special 
direction  of  Jehovah's  countenance,  or  beneath  tne  overshadowing  and 
sheltering  wing  of  inspiration,  as,  indeed,  he  well  might,  when  por- 
traying some  of  the  profoundest  truths  and  most  awful  mysteries  which 
encircle  '  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith.'  He  has  set  forth  all 
the  great  epochs  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  with  suitable  meditations; 
and  amid  the  many  features  which  have  marked  the  times  and  seasons, 
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his  judgment  of  Protestant  ministers  (wlioin  we  suppose  he  does  know). 
The  Protestant  a*  \vcil  as  the  Unman  clergy  "  have  become  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind.  The  former  limit  their  vi-ion  to  irreconcilable 
dogmas  and  creed-,  and  the  latter  to  ceremonies  from  which  the  essence 
lias  lout;  since  fled.  Both  are  more  anxious  to  preserve  their  own  than 
God's  kingdom.  Both  trammel  thought,  though  in  different  ways. 
Both  not  only  fail  in  satisfying  the  entire  man,  but  shock  his  reason 
and  cramp  his  soul.''  Mr.  Jarves,  as  a  Prote-tant,  is  a  competent 
witness  against  his  own  clergy ;  before  he  is  entitled  to  yive  his  testi- 
mony against  ours,  he  must;  prove  his  competency  and  his  knowledge. 
With  this  distinction,  we  accept  his  testimony. 

The  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King.  By  a  Member  of  the  House- 
hold of  the  late  King  ol'Oude.  (London,  Hope.)  The  author  of  this 
book  has  a  new  and  strange  tale  to  tell,  and,  in  spite  of  his  protestations 
of  lack  of  literary  skill,  he  tells  it  well.  It  is  a  strictly  personal  narra- 
tive, written  without  political  object,  and  only  incidentally  alluding  to 
the  state  of  Oude  and  its  government.  But  the  narrative  is  useful,  as 
giving  some  insight  into  the  characters,  not  only  of  the  English  adven- 
turers who  frequent  the  Eastern  courts,  but  also  of  the  Company's  offi- 
cers, and  also  as  supplying  a  new  chapter  on  oriental  life. 

The  author  has  kept  his  eyes  open,  arid  has  as  great  a  facility  in  trans- 
lating what  he  sees  into  words  as  most  professed  literary  men.  Witness 
the  following  description  of  the  stealthy  circling  of  a  tiger  round  a  court- 
yard, in  preparation  for  springing  on  his  prey:  "  He  made  no  noise 
whatever.  The  large  paws  were  placed  one  after  the  other  on  the 
ground,  the  soft  ball  of  the  foot  preventing  any  sound.  Slowly  were 
they  raised  and  depressed  ;  whilst  the  long  back  as  slowly  made  its  way 
forwards, — now  raised  at  the  shoulders,  now  at  the  hind-quarters,  as 
the  legs  were  moved, — the  skin  glancing  backwards  and  forwards  as  if 
hardly  belonging  to  the  bones  and  muscles  beneath  it." 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  1 1 1.,  from  original  Fa- 
mily Documents.  By  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Vols.  3  and  4.  (Lon- 
don, Hurst  and  Blackett.)  These  volumes  form  a  continuation  of  the 
noble  author's  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  consisting  of  original  letters  and  documents,  connected  by 
a  thread  of  narrative.  The  present  volumes  range  from  1800  to  1810,  and 
furnish  most  interesting  details  on  the  management  of  the  great  war. 

The  Old  Court  Suburb  ;  or  Memorials  of  Kensington,  Regal,  Critical, 
and  Anecdotical.  By  Leigh  Hunt.  2  vols.  (London,  Hurst  and  Blackett.) 
A  veteran  writer  like  Leigh  Hunt  of  course  says  some  things  worth 
reading  ;  but  still  these  volumes,  with  their  large  print  and  wide  mar- 
gins, contain  a  good  deal  of  twaddle,  and  are  not  a  particularly  favour- 
able specimen  of  book-making.  The  author  makes  his  heathenism,  his 
ignorance  of,  and  contempt  for,  all  religion,  and  especially  his  spite 
against  Catholicity,  too  prominent,  we  should  hope,  to  serve  his  turn. 
Thus  he  generally  puts  "  Nature"  instead  of  "  God  ;"  and  he  quotes  as 
a  text,  "  Nature  is  vindicated  of  her  children."  He  tells  us  that  Wil- 
berforce  (the  father)  was  a  bigot,  who  contrived  "  to  combine  the  most 
terrific  ideas  of  the  next  world  (for  others)  with  the  most  comfortable 
enjoyment  of  this  world  in  his  own  person;"  he  was  "deep  in  Tracta- 
rianism  (!  !),  and  at  the  same  time  advocating  the  freedom  of  the  poor 
negroes;  which  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  all  persons  of  his 
way  of  thinking."  "  He  was  of  opinion  that  you  must  be  continually 
thinking  of  God,  otherwise  God  would  be  very  angry  j"  an  opinion  at 
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nature  all  that  they  want ;  who  do  not  care  for  any  thing  supernatural, 
but  would  be  content  to  sit  for  ever  and  ever  on  the  shore  in  the  north 
of  Devon  fishing  for  shrimps,  and  examining  seaweed  with  a  magnifying 
glass.  It  is  amusing,  but  sad,  to  see  how  this  class  of  persons  apply  the 
Language  of  religion  to  their  pursuits  ;  for  they  recognise  no  higher  re- 
ligion than  the  satisfaction  df  the  natural  curiosity,  and  find  in  the  satis- 
faction of  this  curiosity  every  characteristic  of  a  religious  act.  Here  is 
a  specimen  of  the  virtues  which  Mr.  Kingsley  discovers  in  the  really 
good  naturalist:  "  lie  must  be  of  a  reverent  turn  of  mind,  not  rashly 
discrediting  any  reports,  however  vague  and  fragmentary  ;  giving  man 
always  credit  for  some  germ  of  truth,  and  giving  nature  credit  for  an 
inexhaustible  fertility  and  variety,  which  will  keep  him  his  life-long 
always  reverent,  yet  never  superstitious ;  wondering  at  the  commonest, 
but  not  surprised  by  the  most  strange;  free  from  the  idols  of  size 
and  sensuous  loveliness  ;  able  to  see  grandeur  in  the  minutest  objects, 
beauty  in  the  most  ungainly  ;  estimating  each  thing  not  carnally,  as  the 
vulgar  do,  by  its  size  or  its  pleasantness  to  the  senses,  but  spiritually, 

by  the  amount  of  Divine  thought  revealed  to  him  therein 

Moreover,  he  must  keep  himself  free  from  all  those  perturbations  of 
mind  which  not  only  weaken  energy,  but  darken  and  confuse  the  in- 
ductive faculty  ;  from  haste  and  laziness,  from  melancholy,  testiness, 
pride,  and  all  the  passions  which  make  men  see  only  what  they  wish 
to  see." 

The  only  action  which  Mr.  Kingsley  seems  to  allow  to  these  passions 
is  against  the  Catholic  religion,  which,  as  being  the  exaltation  of  the 
supernatural  over  the  natural,  and  consequently  involving  at  least  some 
indifference  and  inattention  to  nature,  not  to  speak  of  occasional  ascetic 
repudiation  of  natural  enjoyments,  deserves  to  suffer  all  the  hostility 
of  the  natural  faculties  of  man.  If  persons  brought  to  the  evidences  of 
Catholicity  the  temper  of  mind  which  Mr.  Kingsley  recommends  to 
the  naturalist,  how  many  honest  Protestants  would  there  be  left  in  a 
year's  time?  But  this  is  not  to  be  allowed  ;  people  are  to  expend  all 
their  fairness,  all  their  higher  qualitie-,  on  tracing  the  ganglions  of  the 
nervous  system  of  a  woodlouse,  in  order  that  they  may  have  none  to 
bestow  on  the  really  important  questions  of  life.  Such  is  the  natural 
religion  which  is  novv-a-days  preferred  to  Christianity. 

Imperial  Paris,  including  New  Scenes  for  Old  Visitors.  By  W. 
Blanchard  Jerrold.  (Bradbury  and  Evans.)  We  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  recommend  this  book,  both  as  exceedingly  clever  and  lively  in  itself, 
and  full  of  just  observations  very  amusingly  put,  and  also  as  free  from 
the  sneers  at  French  religion  which  we  must  own  we  were  prepared  to 
find  in  a  work  signed  with  the  name  of  Jerrold.  The  author  has  done 
in  a  small  way  for  Paris  much  the  same  that  the  Mayhews  have  done 
for  London  in  their  London  Labour  and  London  Poor.  The  last  chapter 
on  "  the  English  painted  by  the  French"  is  exceedingly  diverting.  An 
extract  from  it  is  worth  quoting,  as  putting  very  cleverly  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  Englishmen,  not  only  as  seen  by  a  foreigner,  but  as  it  is 
in  itself:  "  There  are  really  only  three  things  which  are  cheap  in  Lon- 
don, viz.  flannel,  crockery,  and  lobsters.  Flannel  includes  all  woollen 
goods  ;  we  may  add  cotton  also  to  the  list.  To  the  lobsters,  I  think  I 
may,  by  association  of  colour,  add  oranges.  Oranges  in  this  foggy 
country?  Yes;  the  sea,  which  produces  crabs,  bears  vessels  laden  with 
this  fruit!  In  England,  when  people  are  not  drinking  beer,  they  drench 
themselves  with  tea,  and  swim  in  the  Chinese  pleasure  it  produces,  to 
facilitate  the  digestion  of  so  much  beef.  Tea,  therefore,  is  no  longer  a  me- 
dicament for  these  biases  stomachs.  The  remedy  for  all  this  is — brandy  ! 
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These  able  and  important  Essays  comprise  an  account  of  the  "  Peasant 
Clergy"ofthe  Establishment,  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cumberland ; 
the  celebrated  article  on  Church-parties,  which  divides  Anglicans  into 
Low  Church,  High  Church,  and  Mro.id  Church,  ;iml  subdivides  each  class 
into  its  normal  type,  its  exaggeration,  and  its  stagnant  type.  Thou 
follow  two  Essays  on  Ecclesiastical  Economy,  the  Temporalities  of  the 
Church,  and  its  Lay  Officers:  anil  lastly,  two  Essays  on.  Morinonism 
and  on  the  Temperance  agitation. 

The  author  would  class  himself  as  belonging  to  the  normal  type  of 
the  Broad  Church  :  he  respects  all  convictions,  because  he  thinks  that 
convictions,  as  such,  are  of  secondary  importance;  he  can  honour  any 
thing  that  lias  a  moral  effect,  provided  it  does  not  pretend  to  a  super- 
natural influence.  This  is  his  radical  objection  to  every  religion  that 
does  not  ultimately  resolve  itself  into  a  mere  moral  police  ;  this  alone 
leads  him  to  abuse  and  show-up  Recordite,  Puseyite,  and  Mormon,  with 
unsparing  hand,  because  each  proclaims  that,  something  higher  than  our 
daily  lite  ought  to  be  mixed  up  inseparably  with  it.  We  can  quite 
sympathise  with  the  amusement  which  he  feels  at  the  absurdities  of  all 
these  sects;  but,  after  all,  he  had  better  not  forget  that  religion  is  either 
supernatural  and  miraculous,  or  it  is  false.  The  phase  of  mind  which 
he  represent**,  and  which  holds  religion  to  be  on  the  one  hand  true,  and 
on  the  other  the  mere  production  of  plain  unsophisticated  common  sense, 
is  only  a  transient  one.  Men  will  soon  pass  out  of  it,  and  either  regard 
religion  as  true,  and  thus  make  themselves  what  he  calls  fanatics,  or 
will  degenerate  into  the  stagnant  type  of  his  Broad  Church,  and  become 
infidels. 

In  the  midst  of  the  plain  practical  common  sense  with  which  the 
author  generally  deals,  we  were  surprised  to  find  the  following  vindica- 
tion of  the  practice  of  making  the  Dissenter  pay  church-rates:  "The 
Dissenters  benefit  by  the  maintenance  of  a  fabric  dedicated  to  public 
worship  in  every  village;  and  that  not  merely  by  the  cultivation  of 
their  taste  for  architecture,  and  by  the  improved  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape, adorned  as  it  is  by  those  towers  and  spires  which  so  often  break 
the  monotony  of  an  English  horizon,  but  in  a  more  utilitarian  sense 
by  the  humanisation  of  the  labourers  whom  they  employ,  for  whom, 
seats  are  provided  free  of  cost,  that  they  may  hear  the  Gospel  within 
those  walls, — walls  hallowed  by  association  with  the  most  solemn  epochs 
of  their  lives,  and  surrounded  by  the  graves  of  their  forefathers."  In 
presenting  us  with  this  twaddle,  the  author  forgets  that  though  he 
ceases  urging  us  to  subscribe  for  the  maintenance  of  his  sect  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  true,  we  do  not  cease  protesting  against  such  sub- 
scription on  the  ground  that  his  sect  is  false.  When  such  motives  are  in 
question,  to  what  purpose  does  he  talk  to  honest  men  about  the  beauty 
of  the  prospect,  and  the  civilisation  of  the  labourer  ? 
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The  Series  of  Pictorial  Bible  ami  Church- History  Stories,  in  course  of 
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their  fortunate  liability  to  be  torn  up,  which  is  the  only  good  thing  that 
happens  to  them. 

Tliis  desirable  result  is  far  from  out  of  reach  ;  but  it  supposes  a  will- 
!,>  <l  >  .x-.///,v  work,  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  d< >ing  the  work,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  inet'iod  in  doiiiLC  ir.  I  hereby  invite  all  persons  of  this 
class,  who  may  have  seen  ami  who  approve  of  my  publication  of  the 
Pictorial  Bible-Stories,  to  apply  to  me  by  letter  for  an  enclosure  of  col- 
lecting cards,  which  will  be  immediately  forwarded  to  them  by  post ; 
and  the  books  will  be  forwarded,  free  of  carriage,  on  receipt  of  a  post- 
office  order  for  l"v?.,  payable  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Formby,  Bntli  Street, 
Birmingham,  less  threepence  the  cost  of  the  order.  The  collector  will 
be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  work  gratis. 

I  respectfully  request  the  attention  of  all  persons  who  have  in 
their  minds  the  idea  that  there  is  work  to  be  done  for  religion,  as 
well  as  time  to  be  spent  in  meditations  and  prayers,  to  rny  balance- 
sheet  published  in  the  Rambler  Advertiser  of  June.  This  will  show 
that  interesting  pictorial  publications  do  not  in  the  Christian  nine- 
teenth century  fall  down  from  heaven,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
manna  did  in  the  Arabian  desert  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  ;  but 
that  they  are  the  result  of  a  variety  of  combined  labour  under  the 
direction  of  the  Editor,  who  must  first  travel  and  find  the  proper  de- 
signers, the  proper  engravers,  and  the  most  competent  printers;  and 
who,  after  he  lias  combined  the  talent  and  skill  of  persons  living  in  dif- 
ferent nations  and  speaking  different  languages,  and  has  set  them  to 
work,  must  then  find  the  money  to  pay  them ;  who  must  then  buy  paper 
and  find  money  for  it,  who  must  then  find  money  for  a  long  printer's 
bill,  and  next  for  another  long  bill  for  binding,  packing,  and  forward- 
ing books,  and  then  for  another  bill  for  the  work  of  a  clerk  for  keeping 
accounts,  &c.  ;  the  result  of  these  combined  operations,  at  last,  being 
the  pictorial  book  answering  to  the  above  card.  If  religion  were  no- 
thing else  except  prayer  and  meditation  and  spiritual  reading,  there 
could  plainly  be  no  such  thing  as  the  present  pictorial  book.  But  now 
comes  a  further  business  which  religion  goes  on  to  require.  I  fit  required 
that  the  present  book  should  be  brought  through  all  its  stages,  because 
it  promised  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  noxious  trash  that  demoralises  the 
families  of  the  poor,  then  the  same  religion  that  required  the  business  of 
producing  the  antidote  to  be  gone  through,  also  requires  that  the  business 
of  circulating  the  antidote  should  be  gone  through  in  a  similar  manner. 
Trade,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  not  only  produces  the  poison,  but  it 
circulates  it  from  door  to  door.  And  if  religion  only  produces  the  anti- 
dote, and  dislikes  the  trouble  of  circulating  it,  it  leaves  its  work  half- 
done.  It  is  true  that  the  antidote  may  be  there;  but  for  the  want  of 
being  circulated  in  the  way  in  which  trade  circulates  its  poison,  the  anti- 
dote is  of  Comparatively  little  use.  Religion,  then,  says,  "  you  must  not 
only  produce,  but  you  must  also  circulate  t/ie  antidote.1' 

To  come  to  the  practical  gist  of  the  matter.  I  contemplate  being 
ssisted  in  circulating  the  Pictorial  Stories  by  all  those  persons  who 
:now  what  working  for  religion  is,  and  who  have  sufficient  sympathy 
with  the  present  undertaking  to  induce  them  to  apply  to  rne  for  cards, 
which  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply,  as  well  as  a  paper  of  instructions  how 
to  set  about  the  work.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty  cards  are  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  successful  operation  among  the  Catholic  poor  of  Birming- 
ham ;  and  by  means  of  the  various  zealous  persons  engaged  upon  the 
work,  upwards  oi' two  hundred  families  will  in  due  time  obtain  a  useful 
book,  who  otherwise  would  have  never  so  much  as  heard  of  its  existence. 
(Address  Rev.  H.  Formby,  Bath  Street,  Birmingham.)  The  same  may 
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VAIN  REPETITIONS. 

AN  old  woman,  rather  dirty,  mumbling  over  her  beads, — a 
respectable  gentleman,  of  ancient  lineage  and  no  brains,  read- 
ing like  a  machine  out  of  a  book, — a  stern  spinster,  slightly 
cracked,  fasting  till  her  head  is  turned  with  hunger,  and  then 
imagining  herself  in  an  ecstasy, — a  gloomy-featured  priest, 
bowing  and  genuflecting  before  an  altar,  and  making  all  sorts 
of  movements  with  his  hands, — add  to  these  a  small  crowd 
of  Irish  kneeling  before  a  particularly  ugly  little  image, 
crossing  themselves  violently,  splashing  holy  water  about 
them,  holding  lighted  tapers,  and  groaning  outwardly  as  well 
as  inwardly, — these  are  the  standard  types  of  Catholic  devo- 
tion, as  accepted  by  the  average  class  of  our  excellent  fellow- 
countrymen.  Grant  what  they  may,  in  their  most  tolerant 
moods,  in  respect  to  our  sincerity,  our  zeal,  our  learning, 
our  cleverness,  and  the  antiquity  of  our  ritual,  here  at  least 
they  consider  that  the  case  stands  clearly  in  favour  of  Protest- 
antism. Theirs  is  the  spiritual  religion,  they  consider;  and 
they  undoubtedly  pray  to  God  with  the  spirit  and  from  the 
heart.  Our  worship  may  be  more  grand,  more  artistic,  more 
imaginative,  more  adapted  to  enlist  the  senses  in  the  service 
of  religion ;  but  when  it  comes  to  downright  prayer,  the  re- 
sult of  the  comparison  is  wholly  to  their  advantage.  This 
point,  they  hold,  may  be  fairly  assumed:  it  is,  in  fact,  indis- 
putable. Nobody  can  say  that  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  the  extemporaneous  productions  of  the  Dissenting 
ministers,  are  unspiritual,  sensuous,  or  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  "  vain  repetitions."  If  Protestants,  they  repeat,  are  not 
always  a  match  for  Papists  in  the  way  of  argument,  at  any 
rate  they  know  how  to  pray  to  God ;  and,  after  all,  that  is 
every  thing. 

Those  among  them  who  think,  who   try  to  systematise 
their  opinions,  and  like  to  be  able  to  give  an  intelligible  ac- 
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other  prayers  in  which  the  same  set  form  of  words  is  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  as  the  Protestant  would  say,  usque  ad 
nauseam.  "  If  these  are  not  vain  repetitions,"  he  asks  tri- 
umphantly, "  I  should  like  to  know  what  are  ?  One  hundred 
and  fifty  Ave  Marias,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Gloria 
Patri  each  of  them  fifteen  times  over !  What  irrational  folly ! 
What  a  mockery  of  that  God,  who  tells  us  to  worship  Him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth !  *  Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace,'  &c.  one 
hundred  and  fifty  times  over !  It  is  bad  enough  only  once ; 
but  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  !  Why,  my  dear  sir,"  conti- 
nues the  Bible  Christian,  "it's  a  downright  insult  to  the 
Deity.  And  how  it  is  said,  too !  Gabble,  gabble,  gabble,  as 
hard  as  ever  the  lips  can  move  and  mumble !  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  solemnity  and  seriousness  of  our  truly  scriptural 
Liturgy,  read  aloud  solemnly,  slowly,  and  distinctly  by  a 
duly-ordained  minister,  in  a  fair  white  surplice  and  a  master- 
of-arts  university  hood  !  I  really  wonder  that  your  learned 
men,  and  bishops,  and  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry,  are  not 
ashamed  of  it.  Why,  sir,  it's  absolute  heathenism.  Then 
look  at  the  things  one  sees  in  foreign  churches.  Look  at 
Loretto,  for  instance.  There's  an  image  of  the  Virgin  ;  ugly 
enough  to  be  sure ;  but  let  that  pass.  But  there  it  is,  fit  only, 
in  my  judgment,  for  Rag  Fair,  or  Holy  well  Street,  with 
dozens  and  dozens  of  candles  burning  before  it — (what  a 
waste  of  good  wax,  by  the  way  !) — and  there  is  a  priest  light- 
ing more  and  more,  muttering  away  as  fast  as  he  does  it  for 
the  poor  creatures  who  pay  for  these  candles ;  but  evidently 
— yes,  quite  evidently — not  caring  a  straw  for  the  whole  thing, 
and  treating  it  as  a  ridiculous  but  profitable  mummery.  Once 
more  I  say,  thank  God  I  am  an  Englishman ;  and  I  enjoy  the 
purity  and  solemnity  of  our  truly  scriptural  Liturgy  all  the 
more  for  seeing  the  follies  these  Papists  palm  off  upon  the 
world  as  true  devotion.'* 

Let  us  inquire,  then,  what  is  the  real  worth  of  these  po- 
pular objections  to  Catholic  practice.  A  brief  investigation 
of  the  comparative  liabilities  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
to  the  charge  of  fostering  "  vain  repetitions"  will  be  a  not 
unsuitable  pendant  to  the  remarks  we  recently  offered  our 
readers  on  the  subject  of  Priestcraft.  Investigation,  more- 
over, furnishes  a  similar  result  in  both  cases.  Our  accusers 
are  themselves  guilty  of  the  very  fault  they  impute  to  us ; 
and  from  the  same  cause,  namely,  from  their  estimating  the 
effects  of  certain  special  practices  amongst  us  by  the  effects 
which  similar  practices  would  produce  amongst  them,  and  their 
overlooking  those  fundamental  principles  which  lie  at  the  root 
of  our  discipline  and  our  devotions.  In  conducting  such  an 
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or  any  country,  and  they  will  speedily  be  undeceived  Such 
a  notion  was  never  heard  of  in  the  Church.  When  Catholics 
are  guilty  of  these  "vain  repetitions,"  they  are  not  praying; 
and  they  know  they  are  not  praying.  You  must  pray  from 
the  heart,  or  you  cannot  pray  at  all. 

Prayer,  then,  being  the  intercourse  of  the  individual  soul 
with  God,  and  being  essentially  a  spiritual  act,  words  are 
not  necessary  to  its  existence.  Though  we  cannot  commu- 
nicate with  our  fellow-creatures  except  through  the  organs 
of  the  body,  we  can  communicate  with  God  without  putting 
our  ideas  into  any  particular  phrases  of  human  language.  If 
we  use  language  at  all,  it  is  in  order  to  vivify  our  feelings, 
and  give  distinctness  to  our  ideas;  or  in  order  to  enable  several 
persons  to  pray  together,  at  the  time,  and  for  the  same 
special  objects.  Human  language  is  not  necessary  for  God 
to  hear  prayer,  nor  is  it  necessary  even  for  us;  it  is  only 
useful  and  desirable.  The  particular  manner,  therefore,  in 
which  the  soul  employs  human  language  in  prayer,  is  a  thing 
to  be  determined  by  practical  experience  of  the  capacities  of 
the  human  understanding.  We  could  not  know  beforehand 
whether  the  use  of  language  would  ever  be  desirable  ;  nor  could 
we  know  for  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  spiritual  in- 
telligence could  communicate  with  God  altogether  without 
language.  But  we  know  now  that  the  soul  is  capable  of 
praying  in  various  ways:  it  can  pray  in  actual  words,  and 
these  words  it  can  utter  aloud ;  or  it  can  merely  repeat  them 
in  silence,  'not  even  forming  each  separate  word  to  itself. 
Besides  this,  it  can  send  up  its  aspirations  without  putting 
them  into  any  species  of  language  whatsoever.  It  can  love, 
desire,  grieve,  give  thanks,  and  express  hope  and  confidence, 
by  the  mere  action  of  its  own  purely  spiritual  powers. 

But,  further, — and  this  is  the  point  which  especially  bears 
on  the  subject  we  are  discussing, — it  can  form  with  the  mouth, 
either  silently  or  aloud,  a  series  of  phrases  in  some  human 
language,  of  whose  particular  and  grammatical  import  it  is 
ignorant,  or  to  which  it  pays  no  particular  attention ;  and 
while  doing  this,  it  can  pray  fervently  in  its  own  spiritual 
depths ;  finding  in  the  corporeal  formation  of  the  words  it  re- 
peats, not  a  hindrance,  but  a  very  powerful  aid  to  the  expres- 
sion of  its  desires  and  its  feelings.  And  this  is  the  one  great 
point  of  distinction  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  on  the 
subject  of  prayer.  The  latter  cannot  conceive  that  such  a  re- 
petition of  mere  words  can  by  any  possibility  be  real  prayers. 
When  they  themselves  pray,  or  try  to  pray,  they  invariably 
clothe  their  ideas  in  words  grammatically  expressive  of  those 
ideas ;  and  unless  they  are  able  to  do  this,  they  scarcely  ven- 
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the  lips  are  thus  uttering  a  series  of  what  appear  "  vain  repe- 
titions," the  spirit  within  is  often  making  the  nearest  approach 
that  is  possible  in  this  life  to  that  perfect  adoration  of  the 
Almighty  God  which  will  be  the  great  privilege  of  the  Bea- 
tific Vision.  Nay,  still  more,  incredulously  as  the  statement 
may  he  received,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  that  very  eager 
haste,  that  almost  breathless  urgency,  with  which  at  times  the 
devout  Catholic  pours  forth  a  perfect  tide  of  these  innumer- 
able repetitions,  is  an  actual  token  of  the  fervour  of  the  spiri- 
tual desire  with  which  his  soul  is  adoring  and  praying.  That 
rapid  utterance,  which  to  the  unenlightened  appears  a  sense- 
less gabble,  is  the  very  symptom  of  the  intensity  of  the  fire 
with  which  the  soul  is  burning  within.  She  cannot  stay,  nor 
rest;  so  earnest  is  her  desire  for  the  graces  she  implores,  so 
overwhelming  is  her  sense  of  the  love  and  power  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  the  throes  of  her  spirit  find  a  positive  relief  in 
these  words,  which  stream  forth  from  her  lips,  and  so  startle 
the  unwise  and  ignorant. 

Undoubtedly,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  and  many  an  Our 
Father  and  Hail  Mary  are  really  "  gabbled,"  or  turned  into  a 
<;  vain  repetition  ;"  but  this  is  the  same  with  every  species  of 
vocal  prayer.  All  Catholics  are  not  religious  and  devout, 
and  good  Catholics  are  subject  to  temptations  to  inattention 
in  prayer,  as  to  all  other  temptations.  But  they  are  not  more 
likely  to  worship  God  with  their  lips  when  only  reciting  a 
string  of  Latin  Pater  Nosters,  than  when  reciting  the  most 
judiciously  expressed  English  devotions.  Will  any  candid 
Protestant  pretend  that  the  efficacy  and  desirableness  of  the 
usual  forms  of  Protestant  devotion  are  to  be  estimated  by  the 
attention  and  fervour  with  which  they  are  appropriated  by 
the  average  class  of  attendants  in  a  Protestant  church  ?  If  he 
will  abide  by  such  a  test,  all  we  ask  is,  that  he  shall  fairly 
apply  it.  Let  him  enter  any  chance  half-dozen  Catholic 
churches  or  chapels  during  Mass  any  Sunday  or  week-day, 
and  note  the  apparent  attention  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  engaged — nay,  absorbed — in  their 
devotions ;  and  let  him  then  compare  what  he  has  thus  wit- 
nessed with  the  personal  attention  displayed  by  any  similar 
classes  of  people  in  any  chance  half-dozen  Protestant  places 
of  worship.  We  do  not  think  he  will  wish  to  apply  the  test 
a  second  time. 

Why,  then,  is  it,  that  intelligent  Protestants  so  invariably 
fail  to  appreciate  the  true  nature  of  those  Catholic  devotions 
which  they  denounce  as  a  senseless  repetition  of  unintelligible 
words  ?  Having,  in  the  main,  right  ideas  as  to  what  prayer 
is,  why  do  they  remain  so  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  this 
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cordingly  he  has  the  capacity  for  approaching  God  in  prayer; 
and  having  that  capacity,  he  can  intellectually  comprehend 
the  nature  of  prayer;  he  can  analyse  the  operations  of  the 
soul  in  her  devotional  exercises,  and  not  only  respect  what 
she  does  from  mere  modest  veneration,  but  partially  appreciate 
it  from  a  distinct  comprehension  of  its  excellence. 

Still,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  person  in  this  condition  to 
understand  the  operations  of  the  soul  in  prayer.  He  is  like 
a  person  almost  blind  or  deaf,  who  fails  to  realise  the  true 
meaning  and  beauty  of  the  lovely  sights  he  sees  or  the  sweet 
strains  he  hears.  Even  to  a  bad  Catholic  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  enter  at  all  candidly  into  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  life, 
viewed  merely  as  a  matter  for  the  intellect.  Take  any  Ca- 
tholic, however  intelligent,  who  is  known  to  be  in  mortal  sin, 
because  he  avows  it  himself,  and  see  how  lamentably  his  mere 
understanding  of  the  hidden  life  of  the  soul  is  dimmed  and 
injured.  Remind  such  a  man  that  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  nuns  who  are  in  the  habit  of  daily  reciting  their 
office  in  Latin,  without  knowing  a  word  of  Latin  as  a  lan- 
guage ;  and  that  yet  they  find  this  strange  proceeding  to  be 
prayer  of  the  most  spiritual  and  advantageous  kind.  If  such 
a  man  does  not  at  once  fling  himself  into  the  coarse  slanders 
of  the  world,  and  laugh  at  the  whole  thing  as  self-deception 
and  humbug,  he  will  confess  that  he  cannot  conceive  how 
these  good  women  can  like  such  an  extraordinary  occupation, 
how  they  can  keep  their  minds  from  incessant  wandering,  or 
how  it  can  be  productive  of  any  benefit  to  their  souls. 

And  if  the  question  is  so  easily  darkened  in  the  judgment 
of  an  irreligious  Catholic,  with  all  the  advantages  he  has  had 
in  the  way  of  experience,  the  living  tradition  of  the  Church, 
and  in  an  exact  theological  education,  how  much  more  ob- 
scure must  it  be  to  those  who  have  nothing  more  than  Pro- 
testant Dissent,  or  even  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
can  give  them.  If  a  godless  Catholic  is  ready  to  sneer  at  the 
"  unintellectual"  follies  of  pious  nuns,  and  the  endless  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  prayers  by  devout  people  in  general,  can  we 
wonder  that  men  whose  only  theology  is  to  be  found  in  the 
thousand-and-one  opinions  of  Anglicans,  should  explode  in 
coarse  laughter  at  the  sight  of  an  old  woman  counting  her 
beads,  especially  if  she  is  very  ugly  and  very  dirty, — for  with 
such  people  this  is  generally  a  serious  aggravation  of  the  of- 
fence ? 

The  rationale  of  Protestant  inability  to  enter  into  our 
prayers  is  equally  simple  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  bap- 
tised, and  who  remain  still  in  a  state  of  grace.  Whether 
there  are  any,  or  many  such,  who  have  grown  up  and  come 
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nothing  of  the  coarse,  or  rambling,  or  irreverent,  or  ludicrous 
character  of  those  prayers  which  are  the  offspring  of  the 
moment.  Let  us  grant  that  in  substance  these  prayers  are 
all  that  can  be  desired  ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  gladly  remarked 
that  Protestant  prayers  are  usually  much  less  heretical  than 
Protestant  sermons.  The  foolishness  of  the  custom  consists 
in  this,  that  the  listeners  are  expected  to  join  with  heart  and  un- 
derstanding in  a  long-winded  production,  of  which  they  know 
nothing  beforehand  ;  for  if  a  book  is  ..used,  only  the  person 
who  reads  it  aloud  has  a  copy  before  him.  No  wonder  that 
so  many  people,  when  honest,  confess  that  they  find  family 
prayer  a  most  somniferous  proceeding.  On  Catholic  princi- 
ples there  might  be  a  rational  explanation  of  the  practice,  and 
a  way  for  making  it  a  really  spiritual  service.  If  they  pro- 
fessed to  do  what  we  do  at  Mass  ;  that  is,  let  one  person  say 
one  form  of  words,  and  all  the  rest  pray  just  as  they  pleased, 
merely  joining  with  the  speaker  in  spirit,  there  would  be  some 
sense  in  the  matter.  But  as  it  is,  these  prayers  are  what 
Dr.  "VVhately  cleverly  called  them, — oblique  sermons.  Viewed 
as  prayers,  they  are  simply  "  vain  repetitions."  One  man 
prays,  and  the  rest  kneel  around  and  listen,  here  and  there 
striving  to  appropriate  his  words  and  really  pray  themselves  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  listening  to  prayer,  and  that  is  all.  It  is 
plain  that  this  is  not  a  means  for  instructing  the  well-inten- 
tioned Protestant  in  the  mysteries  of  communion  with  God. 

In  the  dissenting  modes  of  public  worship,  the  same  ab- 
surdity prevails.  They  have  sermons  and  hymns,  which  are 
bad  or  good,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  but  as  to  prayer,  it  is  all 
"  oblique  sermonising."  A  man  gets  up  into  a  pulpit,  puts 
on  the  peculiar  dissenting  physiognomy  which  is  considered 
the  right  thing  on  such  occasions,  and  proceeds  to  pray  aloud 
with  considerable  emphasis  and  artificial  fervour.  His  au- 
dience,— for  they  are  nothing  but  an  audience, — listen,  cri- 
ticise, and  sometimes  groan  in  approbation.  Can  we  be  sur- 
prised, with  such  notions  of  the  worship  of  God,  that  Dis- 
senters are  no  better  than  they  are  ;  and  that  persons  of  good 
taste,  education,  and  intelligence,  so  seldom  can  tolerate  their 
system,  and  forsake  it  for  the  more  "  genteel"  religion  of  the 
English  Establishment? 

In  that  Establishment,  we  grant,  things  are  far  better; 
and  it  is  to  their  more  reasonable  notions  of  public  prayer 
that  we  in  a  great  measure  attribute  the  more  religious  and 
orthodox  character  of  "  church  people,"  as  compared  with  the 
glaring  heresy  and  slippery  morals  of  the  Baptists,  Independ- 
ents, and  such  like.  Setting  aside  the  XXXIX.  Articles,  and 
a  few  other  prominently  heretical  portions,  the  "Book  of 
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malism  like  that  of  the  sects  who  claim  for  themselves  the 
special  honour  of  being  spiritual.  They  mock  at  us  for  having 
public  prayer  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  for  gabbling  out 
Pater  Nosters  and  Ave  Marias ;  totally  forgetting  that  prayer 
is  an  act  of  the  heart  and  not  of  the  lips,  and  that  the  soul 
can  pray,  whatever  be  the  words  uttered,  provided  she  is  taught 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  hampered  by  the  tyranny  of  her 
fellow-worshippers.  And  at  the  same  time,  they  fall  into  the 
very  selfsame  error  which  they  fancy  they  see  in  us,  in  re- 
quiring every  body  to  use  identically  the  same  forms,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  leadership  of  one  loud-voiced  personage; 
they  practically  convert  the  majority  of  their  "  congregations" 
into  "  audiences,"  and  what  professes  to  be  very  good  prayer 
turns  out  nothing  but  very  bad  sermonising. 

Brought  up,  accordingly,  in  a  system  like  this,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  well-disposed  Protestants  cannot  enter  into  our 
ways  of  prayer  and  meditation.  People  accustomed  to  vene- 
rate the  letter  which  kills,  cannot  comprehend  the  operations 
of  the  Spirit  which  gives  life.  Prayer,  with  a  good  Protestant, 
is  generally  very  hard  work.  With  the  best  intentions,  it  re- 
quires a  very  severe  effort  before  he  can  detach  his  thoughts 
from  secular  subjects,  and  concentrate  them  on  the  unseen. 
That  extravagantly  solemn  countenance  which  he  usually  puts 
on  when  at  his  devotions,  or  when  speaking  on  religion,  is 
really  almost  necessary  to  him,  as  a  part  of  the  ceremonial 
requisite  for  abstracting  his  mind  from  earthly  trivialities. 
Unless  he  alters  the  condition  of  the  muscles  of  his  face, 
hides  his  eyes,  and  puts  himself  in  some  particular  posture, 
the  world  will  not  let  him  go,  but  holds  him  so  tight  that  he 
cannot  pray.  We  do  not  blame  him  for  all  this,  of  course. 
If  he  cannot  pray  without  it,  by  all  means  let  him  adopt  every 
device,  however  quaint  and  unnatural,  which  will  help  him  to 
realise  eternal  things,  and  to  master  his  wandering  affections. 
Only,  let  him  not  set  himself  up  as  a  paragon  of  spirituality, 
and  pharisaically  scorn  those  who  can  do  without  his  formali- 
ties, and  with  whom  a  spiritual  intercourse  with  God  is  so 
easy,  that  in  a  moment  they  can  forget  all  that  is  around  them, 
and  be  absorbed  in  prayer,  even  while  their  lips  are  reciting  a 
string  of  Pater  Nosters,  and  the  voice  of  a  priest  singing  in 
Latin  is  sounding  in  their  bodily  ears. 
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He  was  a  fool  to  us!   Ha,  the  time  is  up: 

An  answer  ought  to  be  arrived  from  Scotland ! 

Oh,  those  crafty,  canny  Scots !  but  they  have  found 

One  cannier,  craftier  still ! 

[J.  superb  gold  chronometer,  lying  on  the  table,  strikes  the  hour. 
Astolfo  rises,  cmd  walks  across  the  room  ivith  noiseless  steps. 
His  shoes  are  soled  with  felt,  according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Ignatius, 
so  that  his  footfall  is  never  heard.  He  goes  up  to  an  immense 
electric-telegraph  apparatus,  which  occupies  one  side  of  the 
apartment,  and  by  which  he  holds  communication  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  stands  in 
front  of  that  portion  which  is  labelled  "  Scotland,"  and  ivatches 
the  machinery.  Presently  he  speaks.~\ 

O  great  invention  !  apparatus  wrought 

For  us  alone  !  O  blinded  wit  of  man, 

That  thought  to  curb  the  lightning,  and  forgot 

That  there  are  those  whose  ready  hand  would  seize 

The  mighty  instrument,  and  bend  its  powers 

To  subjugate  the  age  that  gave  it  birth. 

Ah,  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 

Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround, 

That  every  thought  they  think,  and  every  word 

They  utter,  is  conveyed  along  these  wires  ; 

And  swift  as  thought,  I  answer,  and  enjoin 

My  minions  how  to  rule  their  dupes  and  mine ! 

Slow  were  our  works  of  old  ;  but  now,  by  Jove, 

I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 

In  forty  minutes. 

\_A  small  bell  rings  in  the  Scotch  apparatus.  Astolfo  eagerly 
receives  the  communication  that  follows,  writes  it  on  paper,  and 
reads  it  aloud.~] 

"Mon  General, — The  Scotch  very  hard  to  manage,  but  will 
do  them  yet.     One  duchess  converted  during  the  past  month ; 
one  marchioness  ditto ;  also  three  baronets,  a  country  gentle- 
man, five  housemaids,  two  cooks,  one  scullery-maid,  a  shoe- 
maker, a  chimney-sweep,  and  a  street-sweeper.    But  no  money 
to  be  got  any  where.     Lawyers  not  so  hard  to  catch  as  I  feared ; 
but,  as  I  said,  no  money  at  all." 
Bah  !  no  money !  That  speaks  ill 
For  their  sincerity  !  Is't  possible  ?  But  no, 
They  could  not  take  him  in.     What  ?  cheat  a  Jesuit  ? 
Bah  !  a  thing  unheard  of  and  impossible. 
But  money  must  be  had :  my  purse  is  empty. 
Ha,  I  have  it ! 

\_IIe  goes  to  the  telegraph  marked  "  Spain"  and  desires  the  Superior 
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testantism  into  contempt  than  any  man  I  know  of;  unless  it 
be  Father  Zanoni,  who,  under  an  assumed  name,  lias  so  long 
conducted  the  Morning  Herald  newspaper.  He  speaks  English 
to  perfection,  and  looks  the  completest  John  Bull  your  reve- 
rence ever  saw.  Father  Pusey  is  also  still  useful,  though  he 
has  not  done  quite  so  much  good  lately  as  in  former  years ;  but 
I  feel  assured  it  is  not  his  fault.  He  and  others  of  our  holy 
society  who  hold  livings  in  the  Anglican  Church,  continue  to 
send  me  details  of  the  confessions  of  their  various  Protestant 
penitents ;  and  I  am  preparing  a  synopsis  of  the  most  import- 
ant particulars,  which  I  shall  shortly  have  the  pleasure  of 
transmitting  to  your  reverence.  The  College  of  Maynooth  is 
a  valuable  establishment :  seven  of  the  professors  are  fathers 
of  our  society,  and  are  in  continual  communication  with 
Father  Spooner.  I  have  succeeded  in  placing  Jesuit  domes- 
tics in  many  respectable  establishments.  The  chief  difficulty 
is  with  the  footmen,  who  take  our  money,  spend  it  in  the 
public-houses,  and  do  nothing  for  us  in  return.  What  bad 
consciences  they  must  have  !  I  have  had  some  interviews  with 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  I  do  not  altogether  despair  of  him  :  but 
his  terms  are  high, — very  high,  1  may  say.  He  makes  it  a 
condition  that,  as  soon  as  he  is  dead,  the  Pope  shall  undertake 
to  canonise  him ;  for  he  does  not  like  to  hold  an  inferior  posi- 
tion any  where.  If  your  reverence  approves,  perhaps  you 
will  speak  to  the  Pope  on  the  subject,  as  his  lordship  is  im- 
patient. Conversions,  altogether,  proceed  satisfactorily ;  and 
I  have  hopes  of  getting  at  the  highest  quarters  through  a  per- 
son who  I  trust  will  shortly  be  converted.  This  is  none  other 
than  the  wife  of  the  prime  minister,  Lord  Brighton.  She  is 
an -exemplary  lady,  and  the  mother  of  fifteen  children.  Her 
connections  among  the  aristocracy  are  extensive,  and  she  is 
said  to  be  a  great  favourite  at  Windsor.  This  will  indeed  be 
a  catch.  I  shall  make  a  point  of  receiving  her  general  confes- 
sion myself,  that  nothing  important  may  be  forgotten ;  and 
shall  transmit  its  substance  to  your  reverence  without  loss  of 
time.  I  beg  your  reverence's  blessing  on  me  and  my  humble 
labours." 

Bravo !  why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel: — 
Lord  Brighton,  too,  perhaps ;  a  noble  prize — 
If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly  !  But  Shaftesbury 's  terms  ! 
They  are  too  high,  the  Pope  will  not  consent. 
But  yes,  he  shall !  straight  to  the  Vatican 
I'll  go  ;  and  in  the  portals  of  his  ear 
I'll  whisper  soft,  "  Remember  Ganganelli."  [Exit. 
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The  Jesuit.  'Tis  so,  an  please-  your  Eminence. 

The  Cardinal.  Tis  well ;  then,  by  the  virtue  of  our  sacred 

office, 

We  hereby  do  accord  you  full  permission 
To  break  the  Ten  Commandments,  on  the  terms 
Set  forth  in  these  Indulgences. 

[He  hands  them  a  paper. ,] 

All  Three.  We  thank  you. 

The  Cardinal.  Then  now  receive  our  orders.     You,  Sir 

George, 

Must  be  content  to  occupy  the  station 
You  long  adorned  while  yet  a  heretic. 
Frequent  the  clubs,  the  opera,  the  palace ; 
And  show  the  gay  and  giddy  world  how  sweet 
And  soothing  is  the  ancient  creed  of  Rome. 
Your  two  companions  go  in  other  paths  : 
One  is  to  be  a  priest.     Good  Father  Capuchin, 
Be  kind  enough  to  take  him,  and  instruct 
His  pliant  mind  in  all  the  subtle  lore 
Of  Suarez  and  of  Dens,  of  Bellarmine, 
Aquinas,  Scotus,  and  the  rest  of  those 
Of  your  great  order,  who  have  laid 
The  deep  foundations  of  our  morals  and  our  fame. 

The  Capuchin.  To  hear  is  to  obey. 

The  Cardinal.  And  you,  my  son, 
The  third  of  this  devoted  three, — for  you 
I  have  another  task.     Set  up  a  magazine, 
And  call  it  by  some  old  Johnsonian  name ; 
And  give  your  nights  and  days  to  ceaseless  toil, 
In  combating  our  foes. 

Third  Convert.  Your  Eminence,  I  will ; 
But  I  perceive  that  it  will  be  expensive, 
And  money  I  have  none. 

The  Cardinal.  Take  courage,  sir  ; 
I'll  give  you  money.     My  Lord  Fauconbridge, 
Lend  me  ten  thousand  pounds  for  this  great  work. 

[Lord  Fauconbridge  goes  to  a  side-table,  and  writes  a  cheque  on  his 
lankerfor  ten  thousand  pounds, ,] 

Fauconbridge.  Accept  it,  noble  Cardinal.     A  gift 
It  is ;  would  it  were  more :  it  is  twice  blessed ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 

[A  loud  noise  is  heard  on  the  staircase ;  scuffling  and  loud  talking, 
and  a  clatter  of  many  men  s  feet  approaching  the  reception-room. 
A  voice  with  a  broad  Scotch  accent  is  heard  above  all  the  restt 
demanding  to  be  admitted  instantly  into  the  traitor's  presence.'] 
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He  that  would  snare  John  Gumming  must  get  up 

Betimes  i'  th'  morning. 

[Chorus  of  Admirals  and  Colonels,  shouting  "  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Well 
done,  dimming  /"  The  Romish  priests  and  others  also  shout 
"  Ha !  ha !  ha  /"  ironically,  and  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  which 
makes  Dr.  Gumming  and  his  friends  turn  pale.  The  Cardinal 
claps  his  hands,  and  there  issue  from  behind  the  tapestry  hang- 
ing on  the  ivalls  four-and-twenty  Hack  slaves,  with  turbans  on 
their  heads  and  bow-strings  in  their  hands.  They  approach 
Dr.  Gumming  and  his  supporters,  who  form  themselves  into  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  presenting  their  pistols  and  brandishing 
their  swords.  The  Romanists  attempt  to  seize  them,  but  in  vain. 
Grand  Tableau :  Dr.  Gumming,  with  his  Admirals  and  Colonels^ 
stand  defying  their  adversaries,  who  appear  petrified  with  dis- 
may. Suddenly  the  Cardinal  again  claps  his  hands,  when  trap- 
doors open  under  the  feet  of  the  Gumming  party,  the  brass  band 
strikes  up  "All  in  the  Downs"  and  the  whole  of  the  Protestants 
are  precipitated  headlong  into  the  abyss  below.  They  discharge 
their  pistols  as  they  fall,  but  hit  no  one.  The  Romanists  con- 
gratulate one  another ;  tea  and  coffee  are  handed  round,  and  the 
scene  closes."] 

SCENE  III. 

[The  same  apartment  as  before  in  the  Jesuits'  Palace  at  Rome. 
Astolfo,  the  General,  discovered,  in  a  figured  satin  dressing- 
gown,  lying  on  a  richly  brocaded  sofa,  with  a  small  round  table 
of  carved  ivory  by  his  side,  on  which  stand  ice-creams  and  glasses 
of  sherry-cobbler  and  Soyer's  nectar.  He  partakes  of  the  refresh- 
ments alternately,  and  serenely  contemplates  several  large  money- 
bags placed  on  another  table  near  him.  At  length  he  speaks.] 

Astolfo.  This  Roman  summer  is  unbearable. 
Oh,  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  ! 
Ah,  the  pains  of  power,  the  sleepless  nights, 
The  loss  of  appetite  :  I  am  a-weary  ; 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  !     Fie,  lie,  Astolfo ! 
Shake  off  these  coward  fears,  and  be  a  man ; 
Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen ! 

\_0ne  of  the  telegraphic  bells  rings.'] 
That  tinkling  bell  again  !     This  time  from  France. 
Those  tinkling  bells,  those  tinkling  bells ; 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells, 
Of  secret  thoughts  and  hopes  sublime, 
Of  vows,  and  pangs,  and  deeds  of  crime  ! 

\_He  rises,  and  goes  to  the  telegraph,  and  replies  to  the  Provincial  of 
the  French  Jesuits  that  he  is  all  attention.  The  Provincial  re- 
plies, that  one  of  the  members  of  the  Society  in  Paris,  the  Pere 
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Astolfo.  Deeper  and  deeper  still  thy  goodness,  child, 
Pierceth  a  father's  bleeding  heart,  and  checks 
The  cruel  sentence  on  my  faltering  tongue. 
But  it  must  be.     Take  now  your  choice  ;  to  go 
To  Timbuctoo  or  to  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
Take  your  choice,  and  start  this  afternoon. 
Stay,  there's  a  third  alternative.     If  these 
Are  terms  too  hard,  and  yet  your  soul 
Is  deep  impressed  with  that  tremendous  vow 
You  once  did  take  to  be  my  slave  for  ever, 
Then  leave  this  life  at  once  ;  a  few  small  drops 
Will  quench  the  vital  spark ;  and  none  shall  know 
Who  did  the  deed. 

Beauvais.  Oh,  murder !  murder ! 
Murder  most  strange,  and  most  unnatural  murder ! 

Astolfo.  Nay,  nay,  my  son,  obedience  is  the  first 
Of  natural  duties.     On  the  whole,  I  think 
You'd  better  die  ;  and  if  you  yet  decline 
To  kill  yourself,  why  still  you  know  that  ne'er 
You'll  leave  the  house  alive ;  so  quick,  atone 
For  all  that's  past  by  this  heroic  act 
Of  blind  obedience. 

Beauvais.  Oh !  oh !  oh  !     What  shall  I  do  ? 

Astolfo.  Nay,  do  not  fear.     It  is  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished  ;  for  who  would  bear 
Th'  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ? 

Beauvais.  True,  indeed,  too  true ; 
I'll  take  the  poison.     I've  a  phial  here 
That  I  have  carried  long  for  other  ends. 
Accept  my  dying  sigh. 

[He  breathes  his  last  sigh  along  the  telegraphic  wires,  and  dies."] 

Astolfo.  So  much  for  Buckingham  ! 

[Returns  to  his  sofa,  drinks  some  sherry-cobbler,  takes  up  the  Times 
newspaper  of  that  morning,  laughs  heartily  at  a  leading  article 
showing  up  the  Cathedral  Commissioners,  and  falls  fast  asleep.'] 

SCENE  IV. 

[A  street  near  the  Jesuits'  Church  in Street,  London.  A  coal- 
waggon  drawn  up  close  to  the  pavement.  Two  sound  Protestant 
Coalheavers  engaged  in  examining  the  apertures  by  which  coals 
are  let  down  into  the  London  cellars.'] 
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That  I  would  read  my  Bible.     Let  me  out, 

And  I'll  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 

Shall  harrow  up  thy  soul ;  freeze  thy  young  blood  ; 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres ; 

Thy  knotted  arid  combined  locks  to  part, 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine. 

First  Coalkeaver.  Good  heavens,  it  is  the  very  thing 
I  heard  last  Sunday  afternoon  at  chapel ! 
A  godly  minister  declared  he  knew 
These  Jesuits  lurked  beneath  our  very  steps. 
What  say  you,  comrade  ?  Shall  we  venture  in, 
And  save  this  pious  captive  ? 

Second  Coalheaver.  Ay,  indeed : 
Jump  down,  I'll  quickly  follow ;  that's  your  sorts ! 

[First  Coalheaver  gets  into  the  hole  and  disappears.] 

Second  Coalheaver.  I  say !  what  is  it  like  ? 
Shall  I  come  now  ? 

First  Coalheaver  (from  tvithin).  Thus  far  into  the  bowels 

of  the  land 
Have  I  marched  on  without  impediment. 

Second  Coalheaver.   Then  here  go  I ;  and  so,  'twixt  you 

and  me, 
We'll  set  the  miserable  captive  free. 

\_He  gets  into  the  hole,  singing,  "  Confound  their  politics,  frustrate 
their  knavish  tricks"  with  other  loyal  and  patriotic  airs,  and  the 
scene  closes."] 

SCENE  V. 

\_TJie   interior  of  the  Jesuits'    Church   in Street,   London. 

Father  Hildebrand  discovered,  walking  up  and  down] 

Father  Hildebrand.    Now  am  I  well  prepared  my  part  to 

play  : 

The  General's  message  by  the  telegraph 
Is  most  precise,  and  speaks  the  compass  vast 
Of  his  gigantic  mind  ;  and  every  part 
Is  graven  on  my  memory :  still,  lest  some  word 
Should  'scape  my  recollection,  I  have  traced 
The  message  on  these  ivory  tablets.     Stay, 
I'll  read  it  o'er  once  more  ;  that  when  she  comes, 
I  may  be  prompt  in  action,  clear  in  speech, 
And  silence  every  hesitating  doubt 
With  that  decisive  tone,  that  seldom  fails 
To  lead  the  feeble  and  o'erpower  the  strong. 

[Takes  out  his  tablets  and  reads.} 
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An  iron  bar  !  a  crow-bar  !  any  thing 

To  burst  and  batter  down  these  Popisn  doors. 

The  mob  in  chorus.  Hooray  !  hooray  !  here  comes  the  noble 

Brighton ! 
Lord  Brighton  (without,  and  striking  the  door  violently). 

How  now  ?  ye  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags  ; 

What  is't  ye  do  ?  A  deed  without  a  name. 

[The  mob  attack  the  doors,  assisted  by  a  detachment  of  police, 
and  of  the  Eoyal  Horse  Guards  Blue.  The  trumpets  sound  a 
charge,  and  the  whole  multitude  enter  the  church,  led  by  Lord 
Brighton,  the  Coalheavers,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Times  news- 
paper. Terrific  combat  between  Lord  Brighton  and  Father 
Hildebrand.  The  Jesuits  and  Lady  Brighton  attempt  to  fly  ; 
but  are  brought  back,  handcuffed,  to  take  their  trial  at  the  next 
assizes.  Lord  Brighton's  sword  pierces  Father  Hildebrand  to 
the  heart ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  earth  heaves,  flames  of 
fire  break  forth  in  all  parts,  and  a  tremendous  explosion  follows , 
and  the  whole  church  and  house  of  the  Jesuits  are  blown  into  the 
air.  Lord  Brighton  dashes  into  the  ruins,  and  drags  out  his 
wife  by  her  Cashmere  shawl.  She  embraces  him,  with  tears  of 
gratitude  in  her  eyes,  amidst  the  loud  applause  of  the  surrounding 
Protestant  multitude,  not  one  of  whom  is  hurt.  Grand  Tableau 
vivant  :  the  atmosphere  becomes  alternately  red,  green,  and 
blue;  the  shades  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  appear 
in  the  sky,  and  give  their  blessing  to  the  assembled  crowd.  "  God 
save  the  Queen"  is  sung,  in  solo  and  chorus,  and  the  curtain 
falls.] 


KUbitte*. 

BURTON'S  PILGRIMAGE  TO  EL  MEDINAH  AND 
MECCAH. 

Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah  and  Meccah. 
By  Lieut.  R.  F.  Burton,  Bombay  Army.  3  vols.  (2  only 
published),  with  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Longmans. 

WE  could  fancy  scrupulous  persons  having  an  objection  to 
read  this  graphic  and  valuable  book,  for  the  same  reason  that 
David  refused  to  drink  the  water  which  his  captains  had  risked 
their  lives  to  procure  for  him.  For  the  amusement  and  infor- 
mation here  offered  is,  so  to  say,  the  price  of  blood :  it  has 
only  been  provided  by  a  deliberate  assumption  of  Mahome- 
tanism.  However,  to  do  Mr.  Burton  justice,  we  must  give  him 
the  benefit  of  his  ignorance.  It  was  supposed  by  the  ancients 
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mosque,  practised  as  a  doctor,  and  fitted  himself  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  wandering  dervish,  as  being  the  safest  disguise — 
one  assumed  by  all  ranks,  from  the  great  man  under  a  cloud  to 
the  lazy  peasant;  a  disguise  which  enables  you  to  dispense  with 
the  established  usages  of  ceremony  and  politeness ;  in  which 
you  may  pray  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  please,  be  married  or 
single,  dress  as  you  choose,  and  go  where  you  like,  with  what 
attendants  you  please,  without  questioning.  The  more  the 
dervish  swaggers,  the  more  the  people  respect  him  ;  and  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  he  has  only  to  become  a  maniac,  and  he  is 
immediately  a  sacred  person,  whom  it  would  be  sacrilege  to 
hurt. 

Having  once  thoroughly  disguised  himself  in  this  way,  Mr. 
Burton  had  to  experience  all  the  delays  and  all  the  insolence 
of  European  and  other  officials  with  which  Orientals  have  to 
put  up.  It  took  him  days  to  get  his  passport;  no  official 
could  or  would  tell  him  at  what  office  he  was  to  apply ;  even 
at  the  transit-office  the  clerk  would  not  move  from  his  Galig- 
nani  to  find  out  for  him  the  hour  of  the  departure  of  the  Nile 
steamboat  for  Cairo,  but  put  him  off  with  a  guess,  which 
proved  to  be  wrong.  Mr.  Burton,  in  fact,  like  the  disguised 
duke  in  Measure  for  Measure,  was  in  the  position  of  spying  out 
all  the  petty  wrongs  of  our  Oriental  government. 

All  difficulties  at  last  overcome,  our  traveller  finds  himself 
traversing  the  Mahmoudieh  canal,  on  the  deck  of  the  Little 
Asthmatic,  in  company  with  British  officers,  who  mutter  curses 
on  his  eyes  when  he  accidentally  touches  their  elbows ;  with 
French  shopkeepers,  who  threaten  to  "  briser"  his  "figure" 
for  putting  his  pipe  near  their  pantaloons,  and  the  rest  of  the 
motley  crew  of  a  Nile  passage-boat.  On  the  passage  he  makes 
acquaintance  with  an  Indian  merchant,  whose  hospitality  he 
enjoyed  for  a  few  days  at  Cairo,  till  he  could  enjoy  it  no 
longer,  when  he  got  a  room  at  the  caravanserai.  The  essence 
of  Oriental  hospitality  seems  to  be,  never  to  allow  the  guest  a 
moment  to  himself:  he  must  be  one  of  the  family,  must  sit 
and  talk,  and  sip  his  sherbet,  and  smoke  with  them ;  must  be 
ever  ready  to  answer  the  most  puerile  question ;  must  submit 
to  have  his  friend  peering  over  his  shoulder  if  he  takes  up  a 
book,  or  his  papers ;  must  spend  the  day  in  talking  or  listening, 
must  converse  himself  to  sleep  in  a  public  dormitory,  and  must 
be  waked  by  his  companions  snoring  at  midnight.  And  then, 
the  Western  in  disguise  has  to  put  up  with  all  kinds  of  remarks 
most  grating  to  his  feelings,  especially  from  an  Indian  host, 
who  soon  puts  off  his  flatteries,  and  becomes  in  turn  easily 
friendly,  disagreeably  familiar,  and  offensively  rude. 

The  rest  of  our  pilgrim's  time  at  Cairo  was  spent  in  the 
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has  to  provide  himself  with  a  passport.  After  in  vain  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  a  Persian  one,  he  changes  his  nationality,  and 
becomes  an  Affghan,  and  succeeds  in  getting  a  pass  from  the 
Superior  of  the  Affghan  College.  His  departure  from  Cairo 
\vas  hastened  by  his  getting  into  a  scrape.  He  and  a  fast 
Arnaout  captain  had  a  drinking-bout — a  kind  of  sin  which 
the  Albanian  considered  decidedly  facetious,  funny  as  well  as 
pleasant.  After  having  well  drunk,  they  persuaded  the  staid 
old  Russian  Hajji  to  join  them ;  and  as  he  absolutely  refused 
the  forbidden  waters,  his  conscience  only  being  lax  enough  to 
smoke  the  forbidden  hashish,  they  defiled  the  slippers  and 
pipe,  which  he,  Joseph-like,  had  left  behind  him  in  his  flight 
from  temptation,  with  the  strongly-smelling  abomination  of 
the  raki.  Shortly  after  the  captain  sallied  forth  in  an  uproari- 
ous state,  and  was  with  difficulty  put  to  bed,  after  disturbing 
and  scandalising  the  whole  caravanserai.  Our  pilgrim  soon 
found  that  he  had  in  a  manner  done  for  himself;  so  he  took  his 
friend's  advice,  and  set  off  immediately. 

The  journey  across  the  desert  is  well  described;  the  Be- 
douins smoking,  questioning  the  traveller  till  they  know  as 
much  about  him  as  he  knows  about  himself;  then  talking 
about  food,  as  people  in  civilised  countries  do  about  money ; 
and,  when  this  subject  is  exhausted,  singing  songs  all  about 
bright  verdure,  cool  shades,  bubbling  fountains — always  some- 
thing which  they  have  not  there  and  then,  but  which  their  soul 
desires.  They  are,  he  tells  us,  when  not  spoiled,  the  most 
good-humoured  and  sociable  of  men  ;  delighting  in  a  jest,  and 
readily  managed  by  kindness  and  courtesy ;  but  passionate,  nice 
upon  points  of  honour,  revengeful,  and  easily  offended  where 
their  peculiar  prejudices  are  misunderstood.  Then  the  desert, 
which  sharpens  the  senses  by  its  very  monotony,  and  makes 
man  attentive  to  every  detail,  till,  like  a  shepherd  with  his 
flock,  he  knows  the  face  of  every  sand-hill  and  naked  rock ; 
with  a  sky  above  terrible  in  its  stainless  beauty,  with  the  air 
around  caressing  you  like  a  lion  with  flaming  breath,  with  sand 
beneath  your  feet  in  solid  waves,  "  flayed  rocks,  the  very  ske- 
letons of  mountains,  hard  unbroken  plains,  over  which  he 
who  rides  is  spurred  by  the  idea  that  the  bursting  of  a  water- 
skin,  or  the  pricking  of  a  camel's  hoof,  would  be  a  certain 
death  of  torture, — a  haggard  land,  infested  with  wild  beasts  and 
wilder  men, — what  can  be  more  exciting,  what  more  sublime?" 
In  such  places  the  civilised  mind  has  new  sensations ;  though 
your  throat  is  parched,  you  feel  no  languor ;  your  lungs  are 
lightened,  your  sight  brightens,  your  memory  recovers  its 
tone,  and  your  spirits  become  exuberant ;  you  are  ready  for 
exertion,  danger,  or  strife ;  you  become  frank  and  cordial,  hos- 
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form  of  spokes,  tinged  with  a  beautiful  pink.  The  eastern  sky  is 
mantled  with  a  purple  flash  that  picks  out  the  forms  of  the  hazy 
desert  and  the  sharp-cut  hills." 

Our  pilgrim  has  evidently  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  the 
tongue  of  a  poet ;  his  gift  of  word-painting  is  something  above 
the  average.  Nor  is  he  less  vivid  in  his  sketches  of  personal 
appearance  and  character ;  he  seems  to  have  caught  something 
of  the  acuteness  of  the  perceptive  faculties  which  he  attributes 
to  the  Arab,  and  which  the  air  and  scenery  of  the  desert  is  so 
apt  to  produce  and  foster.  It  is  only  want  of  space  which 
prevents  us  from  quoting  many  admirable  sketches  of  his  com- 
panions ;  of  the  Meccan  boy  Mohammed,  with  his  Egyptian 
face  and  cunning  acuteness,  who  suspected  our  pilgrim's  dis- 
guise from  the  first,  and  even  communicated  his  suspicions  to 
his  companions  at  Suez,  but  who  was  summarily  declared  by 
them  to  be  a  pauper,  a  "  fakir,"  an  owl,  a  cut-off  one,  a 
stranger,  and  a  Wahhabi,  for  daring  to  impugn  the  faith  of  a 
brother  believer;  of  the  Shaykh  Hamid,  an  inhabitant  of  El 
Medinah,  at  whose  house  he  dwelt  while  staying  in  that  city ; 
of  Omar  Effendi,  and  his  manumitted  negro-servant  Said  the 
devil,  the  pure  African,  noisily  merry  at  one  moment,  at 
another  silently  sulky,  affectionate  and  abusive,  reckless  and 
crafty,  exceedingly  quarrelsome,  and  unscrupulous  to  the  last 
degree ;  with  great  love  for  and  respect  to  his  young  master, 
but  sometimes  scolding  him  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  and  always 
stea^'ng  from  him  whatever  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  ;  generous, 
but  always  borrowing  and  never  paying ;  dressed  like  a  beggar, 
but  with  his  boxes  full  of  handsome  apparel. 

With  these  and  several  others,  our  pilgrim,  now  dressed  as 
an  Arab  shaykh,  in  which  character  he  gives  us  a  very  respect- 
able portrait  of  himself,  crosses  the  desert  from  Yambu  to  El 
Medinah,  not  without  sundry  alarms  of  thieves,  and  losing  no 
less  than  twelve  of  his  escort  by  the  fire  of  a  marauding  tribe. 

Mr.  Burton's  second  volume  treats  chiefly  of  El  Medinah,  a 
city  which  has  never  been  fully  described  by  a  European ;  for 
Burkhardt  was  ill  while  there,  and  could  not  make  his  obser- 
vations as  he  did  on  the  rest  of  his  route ;  and  the  other  tra- 
vellers who  have  reached  it  have  been  prevented  by  other 
causes  from  taking  notes  on  the  spot.  Our  author  acted  as 
a  bond  jide  pilgrim  should  act;  he  visited  several  times  the 
Prophet's  tomb,  and  all  the  holy  wells,  and  the  subsidiary 
mosques,  which  cover  spots  hallowed  by  some  deed  of  the 
Prophet,  and  are,  of  course,  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  holy  city.  All  the  points  of  peculiar  devotion  are 
noted,  and  all  the  prayers  are  given  at  length.  He  and  his 
guide  stop  before  a  tomb,  or  a  niche,  or  a  grated  window,  and 
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sions,  and  the  caravans  which  enliven  and  support  the  town. 
Mr.  Burton  shows  a  more  than  ordinary  talent  for  painting 
personal  characteristics,  as  ma}r  be  seen  in  the  following  account 
of  the  agricultural  Arabs  who  farm  the  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  El  Medinah.  On  a  visit  to  these  green  places  he 
encounters  a  number  of  the  children  of  these  savages,  who,  of 
course,  shout  for  backshish,  a  demand  with  which  our  pilgrim 
willingly  complies,  "  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  inter- 
course with  fellow-creatures  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  re- 
sembling the  tailless  baboon." 

11  Their  bodies,  unlike  those  of  Egyptian  children,  were  slim  and 
straight,  but  their  ribs  stood  out  with  a  curious  distinctness ;  the 
colour  of  the  skin  was  that  oily  lamp-black  seen  upon  the  face  of  a 
European  sweep,  and  the  elf-locks  peeping  out  of  the  cocoa-nut 
heads  had  been  stained  by  the  sun,  wind,  and  rain  to  that  reddish- 
brown  hue   which   Hindoo  romances    have    appropriated    to    their 
Rakshasas  or  demons.     Each  anatomy  carried  in  his  arms  a  stark 
naked  miniature   of  himself,   fierce-looking  babies,  with  faces  all 
eyes;    and  the  strong  little  wretches  were  still  able  to  extend  the 
right   hand,    and  exert    their   lungs  with  direful  clamour.  -  Their 
mothers  were  fit  progenitors  for  such  progeny;  long,  gaunt,  with 
emaciated    limbs,     wall-sided,     high-shouldered,    with    pendulous 
bosoms,   spider-like   arms,   and  splay  feet.      Their  long  elf-locks, 
wrinkled  faces,  and    high  cheek-bones,  their  lips  darker  than  the 
epidermis,  hollow,  staring  eyes,  sparkling  as  if  to  light  up  the  ex- 
treme ugliness  around,  and  voices  screaming  as  if  in  a  perennial 
rage,   invested   them   with   all   the    '  charms   of  Sycorax.'      These 
'  houris  of  hell '  were  habited   in  long   night-gowns,  dyed  blue  to 
conceal  want  of  washing,  and  the  squalid  children  had  about  a  yard 
of  the  same  material  wrapped  round  their  waist  for  all  toilet.     This 
is  not  an  overdrawn  portrait  of  the  farmer  race  of  Arabs,  the  most 
despised  by  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  the  most  hard-favoured, 
morally  as  well  as  physically,  of  all  the  breed." 

Such  are  the  people  who  can  worship  Allah,  and  render  to 
their  Prophet  and  saints  a  relative  honour.  A  distinction 
which  is  found  to  be  no  difficulty  to  persons  in  this  low  stage 
of  cultivation,  is  probably,  if  possible,  a  less  difficulty  to  the 
peasantry  of  Italy,  France,  or  Ireland,  however  low  any  self- 
complacent  Saxon  controversialist  is  disposed  to  place  these 
races  in  the  scale  of  humanity  and  civilisation. 

The  old  story,  long  believed  in  the  West,  that  Mahomet's 
coffin  was  suspended  in  mid-air  by  magnets  or  witchcraft,  has 
long  been  exploded.  Our  pilgrim  carries  on  the  stream  of 
criticism,  and  makes  it  doubtful  whether  the  Prophet  lies  in 
his  tomb  at  all.  The  mosque  is  built  round  a  chamber  in  the 
house  where  the  Prophet  died,  and  where  he  was  also  buried. 
Two  caliphs  lie  buried  by  him;  and  the  chamber  is  sa 
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nevertheless  persists  in  practising.  These  would-be  dealers 
with  the  devil  are  so  numerous,  that  they  even  propose  to  set 
up  a  theosophic  college  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating natural  and  spiritual  truth  up  to  its  fountain-head  in  the 
divine  magia.  We  do  not  rank  our  author  with  these  drivelling 
blasphemers.  We  consider  that,  carried  away  by  his  high 
spirits  and  his  enthusiastic  love  of  adventure,  he  has  thought- 
lessly done  something  which,  with  better  knowledge,  he  would 
not  have  done.  As  to  the  way  in  which  he  has  recorded  his 
adventures,  we  have  not  much  fault  to  find  ;  the  flippancy  and 
satire  which  he  delights  in  are  quite  in  the  modern  taste,  and 
serve  very  well  to  gild  the  pill  of  the  drier  and  more  scientific 
details  which  he  gives  with  profusion.  He  is  really  well  read 
in  Mahometan  theology  and  Oriental  literature.  He  travels 
for  scientific  and  useful  political  objects ;  and  all  the  time  he 
keeps  his  eyes  open  for  subjects  on  which  he  may  exercise  a 
power  of  word-painting  as  great  as  is  found  in  any  of  our  modern 
travellers,  and  for  opportunities  for  adventure  which  would 
rejoice  the  heart  of  a  hunter  in  the  Himalayas  or  in  the  wilds 
of  Central  Africa.  The  book  is  a  valuable  present,  not  only 
to  the  ethnographer  and  philosophical  inquirer,  but  to  the 
miscellaneous  readers  of  circulating-libraries. 
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INQUISITION. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  By  Sir  David  Brewster.  2  vols.  Edinburgh: 
Constable. 

SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER  has  enlarged  his  popular  and  brief  life 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  into  the  two  goodly  volumes  now  before 
us.  A  free  use  has  been  made  of  original  papers  preserved 
in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth ;  and  the  result  has 
been  to  clear  the  character  of  Sir  Isaac  from  the  imputations 
on  his  honour  and  veracity  made  by  Flamsteed,  and  lately 
repeated  by  Baily  in  his  life  of  that  reverend  and  ill-tempered 
astronomer,  and  also  to  refute  the  theory  of  M.  Biot,  that 
the  philosopher  lost  his  intellect  in  consequence  of  a  fit  of 
insanity  in  1693.  They  also  throw  some  new  light  on  his 
religious  tenets,  and  confirm  the  suspicions  of  his  Arianism, 
which  have  always  been  more  or  less  rife. 

The  present  is  the  only  biography  of  the  philosopher  that 
can  be  called  worthy  of  him ;  but  still  we  do  not  consider  this 
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with  salutary  penances  ;  and  bcinjj  asked  the  truth  of  this,  affirm, 
that  the  aforesaid  Si.' nor  Galileo  has  made  no  ahjuration  either  before 
us,  or  before  any  others  here  in  Rome,  nor  in  any  other  place  that 
we  know  of,  of  any  of  his  opinions  or  doctrines ;  and  that  lie  has 
not  received  any  penances,  salutary  or  otherwise  :  but  only  that  the 
declaration  made  by  our  lord  the  Pope,  and  published  by  the  Holy 
Congregation  of  the  Index,  has  been  made  known  to  him;  this  de- 
claration being  the  doctrine  attributed  to  Copernicus,  that  the  earth 
moves  round  the  sun,  and  that  the  sun  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
world,  and  does  not  move  from  east  to  west,  is  contrary  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  therefore  cannot  be  defended  or  held.  In  testimony 
whereof  we  have  written  and  subscribed  this  with  our  own  hand, 
this  26th  of  May  1616. 

"  The  aforesaid  ROBERT  CARDINAL  BELLARMINE." 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  Galileo's  acquiescence  and  promise 
of  obedience  did  not,  nor  was  intended  by  the  authorities  to, 
include  any  abjuration  or  abandonment  of  the  doctrine ;  but 
simply  a  recognition  that  it  was  forbidden  ground,  and  an  en- 
gagement not  to  teach  it  in  future.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
Bellarmine,  who  was  here  the  representative  of  the  Sacred 
Office,  never  understood  that  the  doctrine  was  condemned  as 
heretical,  in  the  same  sense  as,  e.g.  Arianism  is  heretical. 
For  it  would  be  quite  as  impossible  for  any  one  to  give  per- 
mission (such  as  is  implied  in  the  above  certificate)  to  hold  a 
doctrine  really  heretical,  as  it  would  be  for  him  to  give  a 
license  to  murder,  or  to  worship  a  false  god.  An  heretical 
and  false  doctrine  which  a  Catholic  is  allowed  under  a  certifi- 
cate to  hold,  must  be  a  doctrine  called  heretical  and  false  in  a 
sense  quite  different  from  the  ordinary  religious  meaning  of 
these  terms. 

"What,  then,  is  the  sense  in  which  the  Congregations  of  the 

'  Inquisition  and  the  Index  must  have  pronounced  the  Coper- 

nican  theory  to  be  heretical,  false,  and  contrary  to  Scripture  ? 

1.  As  to  the  Inquisition:  this  Congregation  has  received 
no  authority  to  pronounce  on  the  truth  or  "falsehood  of  a  doc- 
trine, but  only  on  questions  of  fact  with  regard  to  individuals 
and  their  actions ;  whether  such  a  person  has  committed  such 
an  offence,  cr  held  and  defended  such  an  opinion. 

2.  The  Congregation  of  the  Index  has  no  more  right  than 
that  of  the  Inquisition  to  designate  such  an  opinion  as  true  or 
false,  orthodox  or  heretical ;  for  this  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  right  of  making  a  new  definition  of  faith.     Its  function 
is  simply  judicial,  to  inquire  into  the  fact,  whether  such  a 
doctrine  or  principle,  known  from  another  source  to  be  true 
or  false,  is  contained  in  a  proposition  or  book  or  writing  under 
consideration.     The  Congregation  of  the  Index  does  for  books 
that  which  the  Inquisition  does  for  persons. 
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sidered  not  as  a  teaching,  but  as  a  believing  body,  has  a  much 
wider  field  of  speculation  and  authority.  She  has  a  general 
sentiment,  or  mind,  which  takes  up  and  assimilates  the  received 
philosophies  of  ages  and  nations.  In  the  minds  of  the  body  of 
believers  these  philosophies  combine  into  one  organic  whole 
with  theology  ;  theology  has  laid  hold  of  their  former  opinions, 
has  reformed  them,  reorganised  them,  and  given  them  new  life, 
new  bearings,  new  objects.  This  organised  whole  forms  the 
Christian  mind  of  the  period;  it  is  the  rule  of  men's  thoughts, 
and  the  ground  of  the  education  of  the  young.  For  a  private 
individual,  on  the  ground  of  a  theory  as  yet  undemonstrated, 
to  break  up  this  whole,  and  to  attempt  a  general  redistribu- 
tion of  its  parts,  is  at  all  times  scandalous ;  but  doubly  so  at  a 
period  of  a  general  upsetting  of  old  convictions,  of  destruction 
of  old  grounds  of  belief,  such  as  was  the  period  of  Galileo. 
It  is  in  reference  to  this  scandal,  in  reference  to  the  harm  it 
might  do,  not  in  reference  to  the  intrinsic  truth  or  falsehood  of 
a  proposition,  that  the  Congregations  in  question  are  called 
upon  to  pronounce. 

If,  then,  in  decrees  of  these  Congregations  there  are  found 
definitions  of  faith,  which  have  not  been  promulgated  as  such 
by  the  general  consent  of  pastors,  nor  by  a  general  council, 
nor  by  the  Pope  ex  cathedra,  we  must  conclude  that  such 
definitions  do  not  belong  to  theology  as  a  pure  science,  to  the 
theology  of  the  teaching  Church,  but  to  the  theology  of  the 
believing  Church,  or  to  that  organic  whole  which  is  composed 
of  theology  and  philosophy  combined.  But  the  truth  of  this 
whole  is  not  de  fide ;  it  consists  of  pure  theology,  which  is 
infallibly  true,  and  of  a  philosophy  which  may  very  easily  be 
false.  So  that  if,  as  was  the  case  in  the  times  of  Galileo,  the 
system  of  Aristotle  is  mixed  up  with  theology,  there  results  a 
system  which  is  not  wholly  true,  but  which  is  nevertheless  the 
ground  of  education,  the  rule  of  the  received  mode  of  thinking, 
the  refutation  of  which,  or  its  sudden  break  up,  might  easily 
result  in  the  wreck  of  the  faith  itself  in  many  minds.  Hence 
practically  this  organic  whole,  composed  of  theology  and  philo- 
sophy, becomes  identified  with  the  faith  itself;  to  defend  it,  is 
to  preserve  the  faith ;  to  controvert  it,  is  to  undermine  the  faith  ; 
and  to  put  forth  a  new  system  inconsistent  with  its  truth,  is  to 
assert  things  which  must  be  called  false  in  philosophy,  heretical 
in  faith,  and  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  tending  to 
degrade  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  meaning  intended  by 
the  Congregations;  and  to  this  no  Catholics  will  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  subscribing.  It  was  at  that  time  and  place  exceedingly 
detrimental  to  the  faith  and  to  the  estimation  of  the  Scriptures 
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persuaded  by  the  rack  to  confess.  These  were,  "  That  the 
obnoxious  dialogues  were  written  by  himself ;  that  he  had 
obtained  a  license  to  print,  without  informing  the  functionary 
who  gave  it  (informing  him  of  what  ?) ;  and  that  he  had  been 
prohibited  from  publishing  such  opinions."  Now,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  say,  that  Galileo  quite  deserved  any  thing  he 
might  have  suffered,  if  he  had  been  fool  enough  to  refuse  to 
confess  these  notorious  facts,  except  under  torture:  to  argue 
from  the  phrase  "rigorous  examination"  that  he  was  tortured 
before  he  would  own  them,  is  to  proclaim  Galileo  a  fool,  in 
order  to  throw  odium  upon  the  Inquisition.  It  is  so  probable, 
too,  that  his  "  nominal  confinement,"  which  the  authorities 
tried  to  make  "as  agreeable  as  possible,"  should  have  been 
pleasantly  diversified  with  an  hour  or  two  en  the  rack,  or  in 
suspense  by  his  thumbs  from  the  ceiling,  while  lighted  candles 
were  being  applied  to  the  soles  of  his  feet !  Can  Sir  David 
Brewster  believe  such  a  monstrous  fiction  ?  or  does  he  only 
put  the  case  impersonally — "  it  has  been  stated,  on  authority 
which  is  considered  unquestionable" — in  order  not  to  injure  a 
pet  Protestant  conviction,  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  re- 
nounce himself  ?  or  is  it  that  he  thinks  that  if  any  alleged  fact 
has  in  its  favour  any  authority  which  any  body  can  be  found  to 
consider  as  unquestionable,  a  man  is  quite  at  liberty  to  receive 
the  fact  as  true,  and  act  accordingly  ?  In  other  words,  does  he 
admit  the  system  of  probablism  in  the  realm  of  facts,  or  things 
done,  which  all  Protestants  so  much  abuse  in  the  realm  of 
agenda,  or  things  allowed  to  be  done  ?  In  a  case  of  doubt,  says 
St.  Alphonsus,  if  any  moral  theologian  of  name  allows  the 
thing  to  be  done,  you  may  do  it,  provided  your  conscience  is 
satisfied.  In  a  disputed  case,  implies  Sir  David,  if  you  can 
find  one  author  of  note  who  asserts  as  a  fact  that  which  you 
wish  to  be  true,  why  then,  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  assert  it, 
don't  admit  for  a  moment  the  possibility  of  the  contrary,  but 
stick  to  it  with  the  constancy  of  the  turtle  as  long  as  it  shall 
be  convenient.  It  is  true  to  you,  if  it  is  true  to  nobody  else. 
Conscience  and  intention  (which  are  the  measures  of  the 
morality  of  an  act)  cannot  lean  on  authority  ;  but  objective 
truth  may  do  so.  This  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  para- 
logisms of  Protestantism. 

We  have  only  to  add  a  few  words  about  the  religion  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  This  man,  the  "glory  of  the  human  race," 
who  "  approached  as  near  the  gods  as  mortal  may,"  has  always 
been  quoted  as  an  argument  for  religion,  and  as  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  sceptics.  That  which  such  a  man  thought,  must  be 
true;  it  would  be  presumption  to  doubt  it,  heresy  to  deny  it. 
Well,  it  turns  out  that  this  philosopher  was  a  believer  in  the 
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give  his  whole  time  to  the  most  intense  meditation  ;  he  walked 
about  as  if  in  an  ecstasy ;  his  "  carriage  very  meek,  sedate, 
and  humble ;  never  seemingly  angry,  of  profound  thought,  his 
countenance  mild,  pleasant,  and  comely  ;"  only  once  seen  to 
laugh,  and  that  when  a  friend  asked  him  what  was  the  use  of 
studying  Euclid.  So  averse  to  any  thing  immoral,  that  he 
broke  off  all  acquaintance  with  an  Italian  professor  of  che- 
mistry, with  whom  he  had  been  very  intimate,  because  he 
once  told  him  a  loose  story  about  a  nun.  So  intent  was  he 
upon  his  studies,  that  he  often  forgot  to  eat  at  all,  and  never 
sat  down  to  eat  except  when  dining  with  others.  But  these 
studies  were  not  religion  ;  indeed,  he  treated  his  religious  ex- 
ercises as  he  treated  his  dinner.  "  He  very  seldom  went  to 
the  chapel,  that  being  the  time  at  which  he  chiefly  took  his 
repose  ;  as  for  the  afternoon,  his  earnest  and  indefatigable 
studies  retained  him,  so  that  he  scarcely  knew  the  house  of 
prayer."  However,  he  frequently  went  to  St.  Mary's  Church 
on  Sunday  mornings.  "  As  for  his  private  prayers,  I  can  say 
nothing  of  them  ;  I  am  apt  to  believe  his  intense  studies^  de- 
prived him  of  the  better  part."  Such  are  the  observations  of 
a  person  who  acted  for  nearly  five  years  as  his  amanuensis. 
"When  Sir  Isaac  turned  to  religion,  it  was  chiefly  to  start  diffi- 
culties and  resolve  them.  It  was  a  matter  of  chronology  and 
history  in  his  interpretation  of  prophecy ;  a  matter  of  meta- 
physical subtlety  in  his  creed ;  he  busied  himself  in  finding 
difficulties  in  the  personal  history  of  Arius  and  of  St.  Atha- 
nasius,  and  strove  to  prove  the  former,  with  his  party,  in  the 
right,  and  to  blacken  St.  Athanasius  as  a  liar  and  assassin. 
But  he  was,  of  course,  exceedingly  careful  not  to  let  these  opi- 
nions of  his  creep  out  during  his  life,  for  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences. He  kept  his  professorship  at  Cambridge  as  a  good 
Trinitarian,  while  in  heart  he  had  utterly  renounced  the  doc- 
trine. With  these  views,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  always 
on  the  ultra-Protestant  side,  and  ready  to  denounce  what  he 
called  the  Papistical  and  exclusive  tendencies  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Altogether  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  no  great  autho- 
rity on  religious  matters,  except  to  those  who,  like  Mr.  Kings- 
ley,  consider  religion  to  be  the  study  of  nature.  When  once 
a  person  can  say,  with  Thomas  a  Kempis,  "  Let  the  heaven  and 
earth,  and  all  their  host,  be  silent  before  Thy  face,"  or  "  let 
all  earthly  things  be  bitterness  to  me,  let  me  despise  and  for- 
get all  material  and  created  things,"  he  has  an  idea  of  religion 
so  absolutely  different  from  that  of  this  school,  that  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  his  being  overpowered  by  the  great  name  of 
even  a  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
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Dr.  Arnold  thought,  too,  that  this  opinion  was  not  incom- 
patible with  any  dogma  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  with 
due  respect  for  the  oracles  of  God. 

Still,  it  would  be  unjust  to  hold  the  Protestants  of  this 
country  responsible  for  this  irreligious,  not  to  say  blasphemous 
theory.  A  better  feeling  is,  thank  God,  prevalent  among 
English  Churchmen  ;  and  of  its  existence  Mr.  Lee  is  himself 
a  remarkable  witness.  Speaking  always  with  reverence  of 
God  and  His  saints,  and  displaying  much  learning  and  good 
temper,  he  repudiates  every  system  which  would  make  the 
Word  of  God  the  vehicle  of  falsehood,  great  or  small,  and  His 
holy  prophets  unintentional  deceivers.*  Whatever  may  be 
the  diversity  of  opinion  in  other  respects,  this  we  may  affirm 
truly  of  the  Protestants  of  England,  that  they  still  profess  that 
veneration  for  the  Bible  which  places  it  as  a  whole  above  all 
efforts  of  human  industry.  As  the  attendants  procured  the 
vessels  at  the  marriage-feast  and  filled  them  with  water,  but 
the  power  of  God  alone  could  make  the  change  into  wine,  so 
mere  man  may  have  collected  the  materials  for  the  Gospel  his- 
tory, and  even  arranged  parts  of  less  importance,  but  the  power 
of  God  was  still  required  to  complete  the  wonderful  narrative. 

Here,  however,  begins  their  difficulty.  How  can  they 
prove  a  supernatural  agency  in  the  composition  of  each  dis- 
tinct book  in  the  canon  of  the  Bible  ?  The  ordinary  Pro- 
testant believes  it  as  he  believes  every  thing  else,  on  a  wide- 
spread, overwhelming,  but  usually  illogical  tradition.  Let  us 
see  how  those  who  aspire  to  be  theologians  attempt  the  proof 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  Bible.  Mr.  Wordsworth  puts 
this  difficulty  plainly.  "  Suppose  we  receive  into  our  hands 
an  English  Bible ;  suppose  that  the  question  is  then  put  to  us, 
How  do  you  show  that  these  writings,  and  these  alone,  are 
the  written  Word  of  God  ?"  We  will  suppose,  also,  the  same 
question  put  to  us  in  the  case  of  the  Vulgate. f  If  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  proof  is  conclusive,  then  our  creed  is  false,  and 
the  Catholic  Church  fallible ;  and  if  Dr.  Dixon's  proof  is  con- 

*  We  do  not  forget,  however,  the  unfounded  charge  of  abetting  rationalism 
brought  by  Mr.  Lee  against  the  Venerable  Father  Perrone,  a  man  who  has  de- 
voted a  life  of  daily  toil  to  the  refutation  of  the  very  errors  he  is  now  said  to 
uphold,  and  whose  name  is  venerated  throughout  Europe  for  the  depth  and  variety 
of  his  learning. 

f  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  briefly  a  few  terms.  The  "  Vulgate"  is  the 
Latin  version  approved  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  "  Canon,"  without  entering 
on  other  difficult  discussions,  means  list  or  catalogue  in  our  use  of  the  word  : 
thus,  the  Protestant  canon  will  mean  the  catalogue  of  books  in  the  Protestant 
Bible,  their  names  and  contents  ;  the  Catholic  canon,  the  names  and  contents  of 
all  the  books  in  the  Catholic  Bible.  A  book  is  "  canonical"  that  holds  a  place 
in  that  list,  "  protecanonical"  if  its  right  to  that  place  was  never  doubted  by  any 
early  Christian  writer — otherwise  "  deuterocanonical." 
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monuments  of  history  and  ecclesiastical  tradition  ;  and  for  Ca- 
tholics, the  authority  of  an  infallible  Church. 

Now  that  is  an  article  of  faith,  which  must  be  believed 
and  cannot  be  known  except  by  revelation  :  the  inspiration  of 
each  book  in  the  Bible  must  be  believed  and  cannot  be  known 
but  by  revelation  ;  therefore  inspiration  is  an  article  of  faith. 
But  the  inspiration  of  each  particular  book  cannot  be  proved 
by  Holy  Scripture,  as  we  shall  show,  and  as  Mr.  Wordsworth 
and  Mr.  Lee  admit ;  therefore  it  is  required  of  all  Protestants, 
by  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  to  believe  as  an  article  of  faith 
that  "  which  is  not  read  therein,  and  may  not  be  proved 
thereby."  To  reply  as  Mr.  Palmer  does  will  not  solve  the 
difficulty  :*  "  The  article  only  means  to  assert  that  all  doc- 
trines actually  revealed  by  God  are  to  be  found  in  Scripture; 
but  there  is  no  necessity  to  suppose  that  the  inspiration  of 
any  particular  book  was  the  subject  of  actual  revelation,  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  sufficiently  evident  when  the  in- 
spiration of  the  author  was  known ;  and  this  was  a  matter  of 
fact  cognisable  by  the  Church,  and  not  demanding  any  reve- 
lation." 

The  inspiration  of  a  book  is  a  fact,  as  well  as  the  inspiration 
of  the  author;  and  a  fact  may  involve  the  most  sublime  of 
revealed  doctrines :  the  birth,  death,  and  resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  are  facts.  The  Church  could  not  ascertain  the  fact  of 
inspiration  except  by  revelation,  either  of  book  or  of  author; 
and  Mr.  Palmer  only  removes  the  difficulty  one  step  farther 
by  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  Could  the  author  know 
he  was  inspired,  except  on  the  declared  testimony  of  God? 
and  can  we  know  it  except  by  the  same  channel?  Again, 
how  is  the  inspiration  of  those  books  whose  authors  are  un- 
known to  be  discovered  ?  And  "  supposing,"  says  Mr.  Words- 
worth, "  that  the  authors  of  certain  books  were  proved  to  be 
inspired,  it  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  all  that  they  com- 
posed was  inspired ;  ....  so  that  it  is  clear  that  the  proof 
must  rest  upon  some  other  grounds,  besides  those  of  our 
knowledge  of  their  authors,  or  even  of  the  fact  of  their  authors 
being  inspired. "f 

Better  testimony  need  not  be  required  of  the  book  being 
written  under  divine  influence,  if  the  fact  of  the  author  being 
inspired  when  writing  it  were  clearly  attested  by  God ;  but 
from  God  alone  can  the  attestation  come,  i.e.  from  revelation. 

Can  we,  then,  discover  in  the  Bible  clear  evidence  of  the 
inspiration  of  all  the  books  contained  therein,  and  all  their 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Church.     By  the  Rev.  William  Palmer,  M.A.     Third 
edition.     London,  Rivingtons,  1842,  vol.  ii.  p.  5. 
f  On  Inspiration,  p.  14. 
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for  what  seems,  at  ihst  sight,  a  strange  omission  in  the  popu- 
lar manuals  on  this  subjc-ct.  Our  controversialists  accept  the 
challenge  of  Anglicans  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground  ; 
and  there  securing  an  easy  victory,  they  rarely  pursue  their 
opponents  beyond  the  battle-iield  of  their  own  choice.  The 
cause  of  truth,  always  impregnable  on  every  side,  gains  a  com- 
plete triumph  at  the  very  outset;  why,  then,  strike  a  fallen 
foe  ?  If  we-  adopt  a  different  course,  it  is  not  that  we  dissent 
from  this  view,  as  is  clear  from  our  first  argument;  but  partly 
because  the  external  evidence  has  been,  for  the  reason  as- 
signed, comparatively  neglected  ;  and  much  more,  because  we 
are  convinced  that,  as  the  inquiry  embraces  a  wider  field,  the 
truth  of  the  canon  of  Trent  will  become  more  conspicuous 
and  more  irresistible. 

The  external  arguments  must  be  sought  either  from  Jewish 
or  Christian  sources ;  if  the  former,  then  they  are  decisions  of 
the  Jewish  synagogue,  or  the  testimony  of  private  individuals 
professing  the  Jewish  faith  ;  if  the  latter,  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, or  the  assertions  of  primitive  Fathers,  or  Christian  writers 
— witnesses  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  We  will 
examine  each  class  apart,  particularly  the  extracts  adduced 
in  the  two  Protestant  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

1.  The  Jewish  synagogue  never  gave,  that  we  know,  any 
decision  on  the  canon  ;  and  though  it  did,  Protestants  do  not 
admit  its  infallibility. 

2.  The  Jewish  authorities  individually  are  Philo,  Josephus, 
and  the  authors  of  the  Talmud. 

The  most  ingenious  advocate  will  hardly  rely  on  the  fol- 
lowing garbled  extract  from  Philo, — the  only  one  that  is 
adduced, — disguised  in  an  unfaithful  and  barbarous  transla- 
tion in  order  to  spell  out  of  it  the  number  and  names  of  the 
Jewish  canonical  books.* 

**  In  every  house  is  a  sanctuary,  which  is  called  sacred 
place  or  monastery,  in  which,  being  alone,  they  perform  the 
mysteries  of  a  holy  life  ;  introducing  nothing  into  it,  neither 

*  Philo-Jud;EUs,  Op.  ii.  p.  475,  eel.  Mangey.  The  translation  is  from  Moses 
Stuart's  Old  Testament  Canon,  by  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.  London,  1841,  p. 
400.  I  have  marked  in  italics  the  article  when  it  should  be  omitted — though  in- 
serted for  a  manliest  purpose.  The  last  clause  properly  rendered  would  be,  "  but 
laws,  and  wise  sayings  proclaimed  by  prophets,  and  hymns,  and  whatever  else 
there  is  by  which  learning  arid  piety  are  increased  and  perfected."  After  writing 
the  observations  in  the  text,  and  even  this  note,  we  consulted  Dr.  Lardner,  for 
another  purpose,  stated  in  a  subsequent  part.  "  Philo,  the  Jew,"  he  says, 
"  speaks  of  laws  and  oracles  delivered  by  prophets,  and  hymns,  and  other  things 
conducive  to  piety  and  knowledge  ;  .  .  .  but  Philo  being  an  obscure  writer,  and 
here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  quite  clear,  lam  afraid  to  make  any  remarks,  or  to 
determine  whether  he  speaks  of  sacred  and  canonical  books  of  Scripture  only,  or 
of  the,na  and  some  others."  Lardner,  vol.  iv.  p.  427. 
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acquainted  with  the  religious  principles  and  prejudices  of  the 
Jewish  nation."  No  amount  of  praise  can  now  exceed  the 
merits  of  this  unexceptionable  witness.  He  is  the  standard 
of  Jewish  orthodoxy  and  historic  truth.  When  it  serves 
another  purpose,  Protestants  are  not  slow  to  convict  him  of 
ignorance,  of  gross  anachronisms,  of  wilful  suppression  of  the 
truth  when  it  clashed  with  his  prejudices,  and  of  perverting  it 
for  the  sake  of  attaining  some  unworthy  end.* 

The  Christian  apologist  can  never  vindicate  the  character  of 
Josephus.  Though  he  esteemed  the  favour  of  a  prince  above 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  applause  of  the  people  above 
the  honour  of  God,  base  servility  is  not  his  greatest  crime. 
His  studied  silence  on  almost  all  the  leading  events  of  our 
Blessed  Redeemer's  life  will  ever  be  the  worst  stain  on  his 
memory,  and  with  the  sincere  Christian  deprive  his  testimony 
of  that  paramount  authority  which  unthinking  zealots  would 
feign  attach  to  it  on  this  question. 

Again  we  say  emphatically,  we  would  not  rely  on  the  un- 
supported evidence  of  Josephus,  especially  regarding  an  article 
of  faith. 

The  following  passage,  from  the  treatise  in  defence  of  Jewish 
antiquities,  contra  Apionem,  book  i.  §  8,  indicates  in  vague 
and  general  terms  his  own  belief,  if  not  that  of  the  Jewish 
nation :  "  For  we  have  not  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
books  among  us,  disagreeing  from  and  contradicting  one  an- 
other, but  only  twenty-two  books,  which  contain  the  records 
of  all  past  times,  which  are  justly  believed  to  be  divine;  and 
of  them  five  belong  to  Moses,  which  contain  his  laws  and  the 
traditions  of  the  origin  of  mankind  till  his  death.  This  interval 
of  time  was  little  short  of  3000  years  ;  but  as  to  the  time  from 
the  death  of  Moses  till  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
who  reigned  after  Xerxes,  the  prophets,  who  were  after  Moses, 
wrote  down  what  was  done  in  their  time  in  thirteen  books. 
The  remaining  four  books  contain  hymns  to  God  and  precepts 
for  the  conduct  of  human  life.  It  is  true,  our  history  hath 

mission  on  the  page  before  him,  the  consistent  American  professor  argues  that 
the  silence  of  Philo  may  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  against  the  inspiration 
of  the  deuterocanonical  books.  Esther  is  inspired,  though  not  alluded  to  ;  and 
Judith  is  not,  for  the  same  reason. 

*  See  Dr.  William  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary.  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  in 
10  vols.  London,  1838.  "Who,  out  of  complaisance,  or  from  self-interested 
views,  or  from  a  mistaken  judgment,  or  some  other  cause,  so  deviated  from  the 
truth  as  to  ascribe  the  fulfilment  of  the  Jewish  ancient  prophecies  concerning  the 
Messiah  to  Vespasian,  an  idolatrous  prince;  who  was  not  a  Jew  by  descent  nor 
by  religion  ;  who  was  neither  of  the  church  nor  of  the  seed  of  Israel."  Vol.  vi. 
p.  505.  The  reader  will  find  other  animadversions,  as  just  and  more  severe,  in 
the  passage  referred  to.  "This  malicious  Jew,"  writes  Leclerc,  "  as  far  as  in 
him  lay,  wished  to  bury  in  eternal  oblivion  these  facts,  out  of  hatred  of  the  Chris- 
tians." 
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of  Protestantism — is  fully  developed   in   the  investigation  of 

this  fundamental  doctrine.     Catholics   are  convicted  of  error 

by  this  testimony.     Protestants  are  not,  therefore,  in  possession 

of  the  truth  more  than  the  deist  or  infidel,  who  flatters  himself 

he  too  has  gained  a  like  victory.     They  are  asked  for  positive 

as  for  their  own  belief,  and  they  reply  with  objections; 

re  invited  to  produce  testimonials  of  character,  and  they 

assail  the  good  name  of  others  unsparingly. 

Our  canonical  Scriptures,  say  they,  must  be  all  included, 
because  some  of  yours  are  excluded  by  implication  ;  for  if  there 
no  prophet  since  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  there  is  no  in- 
spired document  after  that  period.  Now  Ecclesiasticus  and 
the  Maccabees  have  been  written  since  that  time.  This  argu- 
ment, from  the  locus  classicus  against  Apion,  if  not  exactly 
in  this  form,  at  least  in  substance,  has  been  urged  with  much 
confidence  by  Whitaker,*  Cosin,f  Stuart,  Havernick, J  Schmid, 
Wordsworth,  Lee  ;  and  its  worth  as  a  proof  is  too  apparent: 
as  an  objection  only  does  it  merit  an  answer. 

1.  If  Chronicles,  Esther,  Esdras,  and  Nehemias,  or  any  one 
of  them,  were  written  after  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes, — and  that 
they  were  not  has  never  been  satisfactorily  shown, — those  who 
propose  the  difficulty  recklessly  must  bring  forward  a  conclu- 
sive answer.     They  wield  a  destructive  weapon,  which  may  be 
turned  against  themselves  with  fatal  effect. 

2.  Though  all  these  writers  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
on  the  value  of  the  testimony,  they  differ  widely  as  the  poles 
as  to  its  meaning.     Havernick,  p.  32,  insists  that  "  a  regular 
succession    of   prophets   is  necessary  for   the    authentication 
of  canonical  writings, — so  that  one  would  not  suffice."     This 
theory    refutes  itself;    it   is  a  palpable   absurdity;  for   it    is 
obvious  one  prophet  would  be  as  infallible    as    a  countless 
number  of  prophets, — one  is  as  competent  to  decide  the  canon- 
icalness  of  any  document  as  a  million.     Stuart,  on  the  other 
hand,  contends  that,  by  denying  "an  accurate  succession  of 
prophets,"  Josephus  meant  to  convey  that  there  did  not  appear 
even  one  whose  claim  to  the  title  was  unquestionable.      Does 
not  this  view  set  aside  for  ever  the  genuineness  of  the  testi- 
monies concerning  our  Blessed  Lord  and   St.  John  Baptist? 
Surely  these  were  prophets  according  to  Josephus.     So  was 
Hyrcanus,  "  who  had  three  of  the  most  desirable  things  in  the 
world — the  government  of  his  nation,  and  the  high  priesthood, 
and  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  for  the  Deity  conversed  with  him, 

*  William  Whitaker's  Disputation  on  Scripture,  question  i.  ch.  5. 
f  Cosin's  Scholastical  History  of  the  Canon,  London,  1672,  p.  16. 
J  Introduction  to  the  O.T.,— Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library,  Edin.  1852, 
p.  31.     The  others  are  cited  in  the  notes  elsewhere. 
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of  the  Canon  of  Scripture. 

*~  The  first  cannot  be  extracted  by  any  ingenuity  from  the 
47 th  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus,  the  only  one  referred  to ;  but 
the  second  is  made  expressly  in  chapter  1.,  v.  29-31.  There 
could  not  have  been,  therefore,  a  universal  belief  with  regard 
to  the  canon  being  closed ;  for  if  so,  the  writer,  well  aware  of 
its  existence,  could  never  indulge  these  lofty  pretensions, 
which  would  only  expose  him  to  public  ridicule. 

Much  stress  is  also  laid  on  other  expressions  in  the  deutero- 
canonical  books,  1  Mace.  iv.  16;  ix.  27,  &c.  Without  dwel- 
ling at  great  length  on  the  various  meanings  in  which  the  word 
may  be  used,*  it  is  merely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  word 
"prophet"  designates  one  who,  by  foreknowledge  from  God, 
predicts  future  contingent  events ;  and  in  this  sense  Malachias 
is  admitted  by  Catholic  interpreters  to  have  been  the  last 
remarkable  person  of  the  class,  or  one  inspired  by  God  to 
communicate  His  will  or  to  record  past  events  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  in  this  sense  we  hold  the 
author  of  Ecclesiasticus  to  have  been  worthy  of  the  title,  as 
well  as  the  author  of  Chronicles.  Between  such  prophets  and 
merely  inspired  agents  there  is  not  only  a  difference  of  degree 
but  of  kind.  To  contend  that  the  gift  of  inspiration  ceased 
with  prophecy  is  a  glaring  and  palpable  equivocation.  Mala- 
chias was  the  last  of  the  prophets ;  therefore  of  the  inspired 
writers.  Wellington  was  the  last  English  general ;  therefore 
the  last  English  soldier.  How  candid  and  sensible  men  allow 
themselves  to  be  deceived  by  fallacies  of  this  kind  surpasses 
comprehension ;  and  yet  the  specimen  exhibited  here  is  sup- 
ported by  a  vast  display  of  erudition,  squeezed  out  of  Rabbi- 
nical fables  and  proverbs, — all  having  one  object,  to  show  the 
common  impression  among  the  Jews  that  prophecy  expired 
with  the  "  last  of  the  prophets," — a  truism  evident  of  itself, 
without  the  support  of  so  much  refined  reasoning.  More  than 
enough  has  been  said,  we  trust,  to  show  how  little  there  is  to 
justify  the  flippant  assumption  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  "  Josephus 
here  enumerates  and  describes  the  books  which  his  countrymen, 
the  Jews,  received  in  the  time  of  Christ  as  inspired ;  and  there- 
fore the  books  which  all  the  Jews  received  as  inspired  are 
precisely  the  same  as  are  received  by  ourselves"  (p.  46).  These 
bold  assertions,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  are  unhappily  the 
staple  of  English  pulpit  oratory  on  the  Bible,  its  origin,  its 
use,  and  its  sanction ;  copied  from  tract  to  tract  as  received 
axioms,  as  though  they  had  never  been  questioned,  as  though 
the  seal  of  truth  had  been  impressed  on  them  by  universal 
consent. 

Let  us  admit,  however,  all  that  is  clearly  stated  in  the  pro- 

*  Consult  A  Lapide  on  1  Cor.  xiv. 
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position  by  no  means  improbable,  since  that  of  Nathan  was 
lost  about  the  same  time,  according1  to  the  best  critics  (2 
Chron.  ix.  29), — then  the  Jewish  canon,  once  completed  by 
Esdras,  was  for  ever  closed  against  its  admission  ;  so  that  if 
discovered  oven  by  miracle  in  the  next  century,  and  its  authen- 
ticity established  clearly,  neither  the  Sanhedrim,  nor  our  Lord, 
nor  His  Apostles,  nor  the  Christian  Church,  could  ever  after 
declare  it  to  be  canonical  Scripture.* 

In  a  subsequent  article  we  shall  examine  the  decrees  of 
the  Church  in  primitive  times,  while  the  doctrine  was  still 
clear  and  fresh  from  the  source ;  and  in  this  inquiry,  as  well 
as  the  following,  we  shall  observe  the  order  of  time,  taking 
care  not  to  pass  over  one  authority  quoted  in  the  lectures  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth. f  In  name  at  least  the  so-called  "  Apos- 
tolic Canons"  and  "  Constitutions"  are  the  oldest  records  extant 
produced  in  evidence. 

The  date  of  the  former  is  quite  uncertain.  "  All  now  con- 
cede," according  to  Mosheim,  c.  ii.  p.  2,  "  that  they  were 
fraudulently  ascribed  to  St.  Clement  by  some  deceiver,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  them  greater  authority."  As  they 
exhibit  the  discipline  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  the  collection  cannot  have  been  made  before 
the  close  of  that  period.  In  the  eighty-fifth  canon,  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  enumerated  thus  :  "  Five  of 
Moses  .  .  .  Ruth,  one  .  .  .  Judith,  one  .  .  .  of  the  Maccabees, 
three  ;  .  .  .  besides  these,  remember  to  teach  the  young  the 
Wisdom  of  the  erudite  Sirach.  Our  books,"  that  is  of  the  New 
Testament,  "are  :  Four  Gospels,  and  . .  .  two  letters  of  Clement, 
and  the  Constitutions,  in  eight  books,  addressed  by  me  Clement 
to  you  Bishops."};  No  mention  is  made  of  the  Apocalypse. 

On  the  authority  of  these  canons  Mr.  Wordsworth  may,  if 
he  will,  give  a  new  Bible  for  the  use  of  some  proselytising 
society,  with  Judith,  three  books  of  Maccabees,  Ecclesiasticus, 
two  letters  of  St.  Clement,  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
leaving  out  the  Apocalypse  as  a  profane  addition. 

The  above  translation  is  literal,  from  the  text  given  in  the 
copious  appendix  to  the  "  Lectures  on  Inspiration"."  If  parts 

*  Let  us  apply  their  own  reasoning  to  the  Council  of  Laodicea.  It  omitted, 
as  we  shall  see  just  now,  Revelations.  Either  this  book  is  inspired  or  not ;  if  in- 
spired, then  there  was  error  in  its  rejection  -,  if  not,  then  there  was  error  in  its 
subsequent  admission.  The  Fathers  of  Laodicea  were  not  aware  of  its  existence, 
or  not  assured  of  its  canonicity,  or  they  prudently  did  not  force  their  own  convic- 
tions on  weaker  brethren.  What  more  satisfactory  answer? 

•f  Stuart,  Cosin,  Whitaker,  and  all,  give  the  same  extracts. 

£  Canones  Apostolici,  Patr.  Apos.  Coteler.  i.  p.  453.  Arast.  1724.  Words- 
worth, p.  374  (our  edit,  is  Antverpise,  1798,  torn.  i.  p.  448). 
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of  Dort,  1618.  "  Allegant,"  says  Calvin,  speaking  of  Catho- 
lics, "  vcterem  catalogum  qui  canon  vocatur,  quern  dicunt  ex 
Ecclesiae  dijudicatione  manasse.  Sed  rogo  iterum  quo  in  con- 
cilio  canon  ille  cditus  fuerit,  quanquam  scire  pra3terea  cupio 
qualem  esse  ilium  canonem  arbitrantur.  Video  enim  inter 
veteres  id  parum  constitisse."  Inst.  lib.  iv.  cap.  9,  no.  14. 

The  heresiarch  described  vividly  the  presumption  of  his 
own  followers.  They  often  appeal  to  synods  ;  but  when  chal- 
lenged to  name  one  from  the  first  to  the  seventeenth  century  that 
mutilated  the  canonical  Scriptures  like  themselves,  they  refer 
again  and  again  to  Laodicea.  Plow  far  they  can  ground  their 
belief  on  the  authority  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  the  proof  of 
the  Catholic  canon,  will  form  the  subject  of  another  paper. 


THE  KING  OF  OUDE'S  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

The  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King.  By  a  Member  of  the 
Household  of  his  late  Majesty,  Nussir-u-Deen,  King  of 
Oude.  Hope  and  Co. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  Warren  Hastings,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Lord 
Wellesley,  and  Colonel  Outram,  we  fear  that  most  Englishmen 
know  little  more  of  the  "  King  of  Oude"  than  that  somebody 
has  given  his  name  to  a  piquant  sauce,  and  largely  advertised 
the  same  in  the  newspapers.  Whether  there  is,  or  ever  was, 
a  real,  live  "  King  of  Oude,"  and  whether  he  has  been  known 
actually  to  consume  the  said  sauce  and  to  approve  thereof,  or 
whether  he  is  to  take  rank  with  "  Old  Parr"  of  the  pills  and 
other  similar  mythical  notorieties,  the  majority  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  have  contentedly  remained  ignorant.  We  shall 
be  pardoned,  therefore,  if  we  inform  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  not  "  up"  in  the  affairs  of  Oude — (pronounced,  by  the 
way,  so  as  to  rhyme  with  "  proud,"  not  as  if  spelt  Oode) — that 
the  kingdom  and  kingship  bearing  this  name  are  still  reali- 
ties— of  a  certain  kind — and  that  some  of  the  most  question- 
able proceedings  of  our  Anglo-Indian  magnates  have  been  per- 
petrated in  connection  with  this  same  kingdom  and  kingship. 
To  save  trouble  for  those  who  have  forgotten  their  geo- 
graphy,— alas,  how  many  are  they ! — we  may  premise,  that 
the  territory  of  Oude  is  even  now  larger  than  Holland  and 
Belgium  put  together  ;  and  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  when  Lord  Wellesley  went  to  India  as  governor- 
general,  it  was  larger  than  England.  It  had  been  formerly 
a  province  of  the  Great  Mogul  Empire,  and  it  was  governed 
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Now,  as  he  elsewhere  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  was 
not  the  tutor  and  not  the  barber,  lie  must  cither  have  been 
the  librarian,  the  portrait-painter,  or  the  captain  of  the  body- 
guard. 11  i  his  pivl'ure  that  the  principal  European 
members  of  the  kind's  household  are  still  alive,  and  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  if  the  truth  of  his  statements  is  denied,  he  will 
give  the  names  considered  necessary  to  substantiate  his  narra- 
tive. AVe  suppose,  therefore,  that  we  may  accept  the  book 
as  authentic;  indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  appears 
inconsistent  with  what  is  known  from  other  sources  of  the 
strange,  picturesque,  magnificent,  and  detestable  interior  of 
Oriental  despotic  life. 

Our  author  went  first  to  Lucknow  on  his  own  personal 
affairs;  not,  he  tells  us,  as  an  "adventurer,"  but  in  the  rou- 
tine of  ordinary  mercantile  life.  He  found  it  a  singular  and 
unique  city,  especially  in  the  universal  practice  of  wearing 
arms  at  all  times,  even  by  the  beggars,  and  in  the  general 
military  tastes  of  the  whole  population.  The  ordinary  beasts 
of  burden  were  elephants ;  and  altogether  it  was  like  the 
realisation  of  a  dream  after  reading  the  Arabian  Nights.  His 
first  sight  of  the  king  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  true 
Oriental  idea.  The  sovereign  was  sitting — not  indeed  cross- 
legged — but  on  a  gilt  or  golden  chair,  splendidly  dressed,  and 
with  his  crown  on  his  head.  The  next  interview,  a  private 
one,  showed  the  advance  of  Europeanism  at  Oude.  The  king 
was  walking  in  his  garden,  talking  English,  and  wearing  a 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  trowsers,  and  a  London-made  hat.  The 
new-comer  was  graciously  received,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  inspect  the  palace,  which,  amongst  the  usual  splendours  of 
Eastern  mansions,  contained  a  private  dining-room,  hardly 
differing  from  an  English  dining-room. 

Of  the  European  members  of  the  household,  the  tutor's 
business  was  to  teach  the  king  English,  for  which  he  got 
1500/.  a-year.  The  lessons  were  theoretically  once  a  day, 
and  lasting  half-an-hour.  Practically  they  lasted  ten  minutes, 
and  wound  up  by  the  monarch's  protesting  it  was  dry  work, 
stretching  himself,  calling  for  wine,  and  pushing  the  books 
away. 

The  history  of  the  barber  was  truly  Oriental.  Originally 
he  was  a  London  hair-dresser's  assistant ;  knowing,  doubt- 
less, about  as  much  of  Oude  and  its  sovereign  as  of  the  bio- 
graphy of  the  wonderful  long-haired  savage  wiiose  form  attests 
the  virtues  of  the  marvellous  "  Balm  of  Columbia."  Having 
a  soul  above  pomatum-pots,  he  went  out  to  Calcutta  as  cabin- 
boy  ;  there  he  set  up  in  his  old  line  of  business  ;  got  on,  and 
took  to  trading  up  the  river,  to  dispose  of  his  goods.  At 
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in  succession  above  and  about  the  king's  chair,  it  was  a  sight  worth 
weing. 

"  The  dessert  came  ;  the  richest  and  most  luscious  fruits  that 
tropical  luxuriance  produces  were  placed  upon  the  table  ;  and  witli 
the  dessert  the  evening's  nmusi-mcnts  began.  These  amusements, 
1  afterwards  ibund,  were  very  varied.  Sometimes  tumblers  would 
exhibit  their  '  calisthenic  feats,'  as  they  would  be  called  in  a  Lon- 
don play-bill, — men  who  appeared  to  have  no  bones  in  their  bodies, 
but  could  tie  themselves  up  in  knots,  walk  any  way  but  that  in 
which  nature  intended,  outdo  the  monkey  in  monkey-like  tricks, 
and  go  away  well  pleased  if  people  laughed  at  them.  Sometimes 
the  court-jesters  had  a  keen  encounter  of  wits,  accompanied  with 
arrant  buffoonery,  not  unlike  the  performances  of  harlequin  and 
pantaloon  and  clown  in  our  pantomimes.  Sometimes  conjurors 
exhibited  their  feats  of  diablerie  and  snake-charming.  Sometimes 
we  had  cock-fighting, — fights  between  quails  or  partridges  on  the 
table  before  his  majesty.  Sometimes  a  puppet-show  was  introduced, 
and  the  marionettes  acted  and  danced  spasmodically,  like  human 
beings  in  modern  tragedies.  With  these  there  was  generally  a 
group  of  dancing-girls  and  attendant  musicians  performing  some- 
where in  the  room." 

The  first  evening  that  our  author  dined  at  the  royal  table 
the  dancing-girls  and  a  puppet-show  formed  the  entertain- 
ment ;  and  the  latter  served  for  an  occasion  to  show  him  the 
delicacies  of  Oucle  ilattcry.  The  king  whispered  something 
to  the  barber,  who  went  out  and  returned  with  something  in 
his  hand,  which  he  gave  to  the  king.  The  monarch  advanced 
close  to  the  puppet-show,  and  suddenly  cut  one  of  the  strings 
that  moved  the  figures.  Down  went  one  of  the  dolls,  loud 
laughed  the  barber  at  the  wonderful  achievement;  the  cour- 
tiers echoed  the  mirth,  and  the  royal  countenance  beamed 
with  delight.  Again  and  again  the  monarch  applied  his 
scissors,  and  again  and  again  the  dolls  tumbled,  and  the  cour- 
tiers applauded.  The  wine  went  round,  songs  were  sung,  the 
king  got  royally  drunk,  and  was  carried  off  to  his  harem. 
Such  was  a  private  dinner-party  in  the  sovereign's  palace  at 
Oude.  Disgusting  and  absurd,  no  doubt;  but  not  one  whit 
worse  than  the  dinner-parties  that  went  on  in  Carlton  House, 
where  the  Prince  Regent  entertained  Fox  and  Sheridan,  and* 
the  very  men  who  astounded  the  British  nation  with  the 
grandeur  of  their  virtuous  eloquence,  when  they  arraigned 
Warren  Hastings  for  his  misdemeanours  in  the  East. 

The  amusements  of  the  day-time  were  in  keeping  with 
this  hodge-podge  of  Orientalism  and  Europeanism,  and  on  a 
par,  intellectually,  with  the  wit  displayed  in  the  matter  of  the 
dolls  and  scissors.  Here,  on  one  occasion,  we  have  the  Asiatic 
despot  playing  at  leap-frog  with  his  European  favourites. 
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\\vay  went  the  rest  of  the  favourites,  plucking  the  flowers 
uid  pelting  one  another,  and  the  king  to  hoot.  The  monarch 
pelted  with  tremendous  zeal,  and  laughed  and  enjoyed  it 
unazingly.  When  they  had  dor.  body  was  c<>\ 

ivith  the  yellow  leaves;  and  the  sport  was  enjoyed  as  long  as 
the  flowers  remained  in  bloom. 

These  things  showed  but  one  side  of  the  king's  character. 
When  he  chose  it,  he  was  no  fool,  after  all.  Here  \ve  have 
him  very  prettily  "  flooring"  a  recalcitrant  native  grandee. 

"  The  favour  and  intimacy  which  the  European  members  of  the 
household  enjoyed  were  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the  higher  native 
nobility  of  Oudc,  —  nay,  were  altogether  displeasing.  This  was- 
natural  enough  ;  for  the  nawab,  and  the  commander  of  the  forces, 
and  '  the  general'  at  the  head  of  the  police,  Rajah  Buktar  Singh  by 
name,  of  whom  I  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter,  were  all  second- 
ary beings  when  the  barber  was  by. 

"  *  It  is  not  right  or  proper  for  these  gentlemen,'  urged  the  na- 
wab, '  to  enter  into  the  presence  with  their  shoes  and  boots  on.  We 
never  do.  Your  majesty  is  somewhat  over-condescending  in  allow- 
ing it.  Believe  me,  your  majesty's  august  father,  of  happy  memory, 
Ghazi-u-deen,  the  great  and  magnificent,  would  never  have  suffered 
it.' 

"  The  king  was  taken  aback  for  a  moment  at  this  bold  speech 
from  one  usually  so  humble  and  so  pliant ;  but  Rushon-u-Do\vlah 
had  screwed  his  courage  to  the  speaking-point,  and  was  not  to  be 
answered  with  a  look. 

"  *  Am  I  a  greater  man  than  the  king  of  England,  nawab  ?'  asked 
his  majesty. — '  Your  majesty  is  the  greatest  king  in  India, — greater 
than  the  emperor  of  Delhi.  May  the  asylum  of  the  world  live  a 
thousand  years  !'  Such  was  the  wily  courtier's  evasive  answer. 

"  '  Rushon-u-Dowlab,'  said  the  king,  '  am  I  a  greater  man  than 
the  king  of  England  ?' — '  It  is  not  for  your  majesty's  servant  to  say 
that  any  one  is  greater  than  his  lord.' 

"  '  Listen  to  me,  nawab  ;  and  you,  general,  listen  to  me.  -The 
king  of  England  is  my  master  ;  and  these  gentlemen  would  go  into 
bis  presence  with  their  shoes  on.  Shall  they  not  come  into  mine, 
then  ?  Do  they  come  before  me  with  their  bats  on  ?  Answer  me, 
your  excellency.' — '  They  do  not,  your  majesty.' 

"  '  No  ;  that  is  their  way  of  showing  respect.  They  take  oft'  their 
hats,  and  yo u  take  off  your  shoes.  But,  come  now,  let  us  have  a 
bargain.  Wallah,  but  I  will  get  them  to  take  off  their  shoes  and 
leave  them  without,  as  you  do,  if  you  will  take  off  your  turban  and 
leave  it  without,  as  they  do.' 

"  The  nawab  never  said  a  word  more  on  the  subject.  He  was 
silenced.  The  loss  of  the  turban  is  the  greatest  of  indignities  amongst 
Mussulmans." 

But  it  was  his  bloodthirstiness  and  caprice  which  made 
the  king  of  Oucle  the  thorough  Oriental  sovereign.  The  book 
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brother,  had  made  him  excessively  sensitive  of  any  remark  upon 
his  crown.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Company  and  the  resident,  he 
would  never  have  worn  it.  Yet,  at  another  time,  and  in  a  different 
mood,  the  observation  might  have  passed  unnoticed. 

"  The  king's  face  became  changed  as  he  heard  the  remark.  The 
joyous  hilarity  of  a  moment  before  vanished  at  once,  and  a  dark 
frown  brooded  over  his  countenance.  His  keen  black  eyes  shone 
fiercely  as  he  turned  round  to  me — I  happened  to  be  the  nearest  to 
him  at  the  moment. 

"  '  Did  you  hear  the  traitor  ?'  he  asked,  in  a  voice  husky  with 
rage  ;  for  his  rage  swelled,  like  his  hilarity,  in  sudden  gusts. — *  I 
did,  your  majesty,'  was  the  beginning  of  my  reply ;  but  before  I 
could  utter  anymore,  he  had  shouted  out  to  the  captain  of  the  body- 
guard, '  Take  that  man  into  custody  forthwith.  Go,  Rooshun'  (to 
the  prime  minister),  '  and  take  off  his  head.' 

"  It  was  a  moment  of  appalling  consternation.  The  king  had 
absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  the  natives  not  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Company — absolute,  unquestioned  power;  and  such  was 
his  disposition,  that  any  attempt  to  thwart  his  rage  then  would  but 
have  rendered  it  more  violent  and  deadly.  The  captain  of  the  body- 
guard— a  European  officer — and  the  prime  minister,  both  advanced 
to  Buktar,  who  stood  with  bent  head,  and  hands  extended  before 
him  palm  to  palm,  in  the  ordinary  attitude  of  obedience.  He  said 
not  a  word. 

"  '  The  commands  of  the  «  refuge  of  the  world'  shall  be  obeyed,' 
said  the  prime  minister,  who,  although  apparently  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  Buktar,  was  evidently  not  displeased  at  his  office.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  men  in  courts  ruled  by  a  capricious  despot  are  too 
sudden  to  cause  much  surprise  in  the  breasts  of  those  accustomed 
to  such  courts. 

"  '  Buktar  is  my  prisoner,'  said  the  captain,  leading  him  off,  and 
giving  us,  his  European  associates,  a  meaning  look  as  he  went  out, 
— a  look  that  said,  '  Perform  your  part ;  I  shall  perform  mine  for 
the  wretched  man.' 

"  The  king  dashed  down  his  hat  on  the  ground,  and  stamped  on 
it,  as  Buktar  was  led  out,  his  anger  still  raging  fiercely ;  for  all  that 
I  have  described  was,  of  course,  but  the  work  of  a  moment. 

"  '  What  would  a  king  of  England  do  to  the  man  who  insulted 
him  thus  ?'  he  asked,  again  turning  to  me,  with  a  countenance  hor- 
rible from  the  working  of  rage.  He  stamped  as  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion. *  His  majesty  would  have  him  arrested  as  your  majesty  has 
done,'  was  my  reply  ;  '  and  after  trial  he  would  be  dealt  with  as 
was  decided.' 

"  '  So  shall  I  do !'  he  exclaimed,  continuing  his  advance  towards 
the  door  slowly,  and  quite  forgetful  that  the  order  had  already  been 
given  for  his  execution. 

"  As  we  left  the  palace,  those  of  us  belonging  to  the  king's 
household  visited  the  unfortunate  Buktar.  He  was  thrust  into  a 
mean  outhouse,  formerly  in  the  occupation  of  a  servant  of  low 
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part  of  the  degradation;  for,  once  defiled,  none  but  himself  would 
touch  the  turban  or  the  clothe?..  They  became  from  that  moment 
his  own  property;  and,  when  dried,  doubtless  ornamented  on  gala- 
days  afterwards  himself  and  his 

"  Next  came  the  sword.  It  was  broken  into  a  hundred  pieces, 
by  a  sturdy  blacksmith  introduced  for  the  purpose.  The  pistols 
came  next.  The  son  of  Vulcan  was  about  to  smash  them  with  his' 
weighty  hammer,  when  he  thought  of  looking  to  see  if  they  were 
loaded.  They  were  loaded.  He  paused.  The  king  observed  the 
action,  and  suspected  the  cause. 

"  '  Are  they  loaded  T  he  asked  vehemently. 
"  '  May  the  *  refuge  of  the  world'  look  benevolently  on  his  slave 
— the  pistols  are  loaded,'  was  the  blacksmith's  reply. 

"  '  Yah,  Hyder !  but  said  I  not  well  the  man  was  a  traitor  of 
the  worst  stamp  ;  how  say  you,  gentlemen,  now,'  exclaimed  his 
majesty,  turning  to  us,  '  was  this  an  unpremeditated  matter  ?  You 
hear,  the  scoundrel's  pistols  are  loaded?' 

"  '  It  was  but  his  duty  as  a  general  to  have  his  pistols  loaded  to 
defend  your  majesty,'  said  the  tutor  firmly. 

"  '  Ha  !  say  you  so  ?  then,  by  Allah,  I  shall  see  if  others  think 
that  a  part  of  his  duty.  Let  the  captain  of  the  body-guard  be  called. 
I  want  him  instantly.' 

"  The  life  of  the  unfortunate  man  hung  again  in  the  balance,  to 
be  decided  by  the  slightest  breath  of  air.  We  were  cautioned  not 
to  intimate  by  look  or  sound  any  thing  to  the  captain  as  he  entered. 
We  knew  that  he  wished  well  to  Buktar,  as  we  did  ;  and  yet  a  word 
from  him  might  now  be  the  means  of  bringing  down  destruction  on 
the  accused  !  The  captain  entered,  advancing  towards  the  king  with 
the  usual  salaam. 

"  '  Captain ,'  said  the  king,  *  was  it  the  duty  of  Rajah  Buk- 
tar Singh,  that  was — but  rajah  and  singh  no  longer — to  wear  his 
pistols  loaded  or  unloaded  ?' 

"  A  life  hung  most  probably  on  the  answer.  We  awaited  it  in 
breathless  expectation.  But  the  scene  had  been  sufficient  to  inform 
the  captain  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ; — the  waiting  black- 
smith— the  king's  earnest  manner — the  pistols  deposited  on  the 
table — our  anxious  countenances  ; — and  he  gave  his  reply  without 
hesitation. 

"  '  It  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  the  commander-in-chief  and 
general  of  your  majesty's  forces  to  be  prepared  for  any  sudden 
danger  that  might  assail  your  majesty.  Their  pistols  would  be 
useless  unloaded.' 

"  '  Let  them  be  fired  off  and  broken  up,  and  then  scattered  to 
the  winds,'  said  the  king,  seeing  that  he  was  foiled  again." 

The  same  clay  Buktar  Singh  was  put  into  a  wild-beast 
cage,  and  sent  off  with  his  family.  All  his  property  that 
could  be  got  at  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  speedily  forgotten. 
The  conclusion  is  too  Oriental  to  be  omitted.  A  year  passed 
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The  King  of  Oude's  Private  Lij\>. 

"  *  If  I  choose  to  make  the  khan  a  rich  man,  is  that  any  thing  to 
you — to  any  of  you  ?  I  know  his  bills  are  exorbitant ;  let  them  be 
so  ;  it  is  my  pleasure.  He  shall  be  rich.'  " 

This  man's  end  was  neither  the  bowstring  nor  the  scimitar, 
thanks  to  his  being  a  European.  He  ruled  the  king  more  and 
more  powerfully  every  year,  by  the  usual  means  of  flattering 
his  foibles  and  fostering  his  vices,  especially  his  drunkenness 
and  his  fondness  for  insulting  his  old  uncles.  At  last  his 
conduct  became  so  outrageous,  that  the  writer  of  this  book, 
and  one  other  of  the  Europeans  of  the  household,  much  and 
disgracefully — in  our  opinion — as  they  had  endured  for  the 
sake  of  their  pay,  could  stand  it  no  longer.  The  narratives 
of  some  of  these  freaks  are  positively  disgusting,  and  the 
writer  assures  us — and  we  can  well  believe  him — that  many 
things  that  he  witnessed  could  not  possibly  be  put  in  print. 
However,  at  last  he  left  the  court.  The  barber  went  on 
flourishing  for  a  time;  but  at  length  the  English  resident  so 
energetically  backed  up  the  remonstrances  of  the  disgusted 
natives,  that  the  king  sent  away  his  favourite,  who  departed 
with,  it  was  said,  only  240,000/.  The  king  himself  was  soon 
poisoned,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  of  the  uncles  whom  the 
barber  and  he  had  delighted  to  insult. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  effects  of  that  Maho- 
metanism  which  our  newspaper  scribes,  our  M.Ps.,  and  our 
politicians  in  general,  are  endeavouring  to  uphold  upon  the 
throne  of  Turkey.  Can  we  wonder  that  almost  every  man  of 
sense  who  knows  any  thing  of  Orientalism, — to  say  nothing  of 
one's  feelings  as  a  Christian, — avows  his  hopes  that  the  present 
war  may  end  in  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  rule, 
and  the  speedy  partition  of  Turkey  among  the  European 
powers  ?  And  when  men  will  not  look  at  the  question  with 
this  aim  distinctly  before  them,  can  we  wonder  that  they  are 
lukewarm  in  upholding  the  present  war ;  and,  like  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  school,  long  for  peace  almost  at  any  price  ?  For 
ourselves,  we  have  from  the  first  considered  that  the  real  ob- 
ject of  the  war  is  the  appropriation  of  Turkey  by  France, 
England,  and  Austria ;  and  our  chief  fear  is  lest  Russia  should 
come  in  for  a  share  of  the  spoils.  But  to  those  who  have  got 
up  a  fantastical  enthusiasm  for  "  Turkish  independence,"  and 
who  believe  that  Mahometanisin  can  be  what  they  offensively 
term  "  regenerated,"  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  amusing 
book  before  us,  as  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  looked  for 
from  a  Mahometan  sovereignty  "  protected  and  controlled  by 
English  influence." 
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Short  Notices.  \ 

apparition,  to  visit  the  mountain,  or  to  propagate;  the  devotion  in  Eng- 
land. It  includes  a.  sketch  of  the  history,  remarks  and  criticisms  on  the 
children,  t'ne  pilgrimages,  and  so  forth,  with  a  large  selection  ofappro- 
]iri;ite  prayers.  And  by  way  of  a  useful  hint  of  a  smaller  kind,  it  gives 
the  names  of  good  inns  on  the  route.  Mr.  \Yyse  has  also  devoted  a  few 
pages  to  a  well-stated  explanation  of  the  subject  of  Indulgences. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful  By  .T.  G.  Macvicar,  D.D.  (Edin- 
burgh, Kdimmston  and  Douglas.)  Dr.  Macvicar  attempts  to  show  that 
the  principles  of  beau:  ''.'terminate  as  any  propositions  in  ma- 

thematics. His  first  step  is  to  show  that  every  thing  is  beautiful ;  for  it 
is  beautiful  that  some  things  should  be  ugly.  It  would  be  an  ugly 
piece  of  business  if  certain  nasty  things  could  be  mistaken  for  jewels  or 
lor  sugar-candy,  or  if  parasitic  insects  were  beautiful  enough  to  tempt 
squires  to  preserve  them  as  game,  or  young  ladies  to  enclose  a  snug 
paddock  for  the  pasture  of  industrious  fleas.  The  laws  of  nature 
are  the  ground  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  laws  upon 
which  things  depend  is  the  measure  of  their  beauty,  which  is  destroyed 
by  too  great  intricacy.  The  fine  arts  seek  to  simplify  nature,  and  to 
exhibit  in  an  isolated  state  that  which  in  nature  is  wrapped  up  in 
tangled  variety. 

The  perception  of  the  beautiful  is  described  by  Dr.  Macvicar  in  a 
manner  which  will  rather  tax  the  perceptive  powers  of  his  readers: 
"  The  perception  of  the  beautiful,  aiid  how  we  attain  to  it ; — this  we 
have  seen  to  be  because  of  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  nature  ....  are  not 
singular  inventions,  making  their  apparition  in  material  nature  for  the 
lirst  time,  the  intellectual  nature,  the  soul,  till  then  a  stranger  to  them  ; 
but  because  they  are  the  residuary  action  and  the  representatives  far 
down  the  stream  of  being,  of  those  very  laws  of  the  spirit-world,  which 
constitute  reason  itself,  the  virtue  of  thought  and  feeling  detained  above 
and  nought  but  dynamic  action  allowed  beneath  ;  yet  so  much  allowed, 
that  at  sight  of  their  operation  and  products,  i.e.  at  sight  of  the  actual, 
the  soul  claims  kindred  with  it,  &c.  &c." 

We  wonder  whether  Dr.  Macvicar  considers  his  grammar  or  his 
wonderful  ablatives  absolute  to  be  beautiful ;  or  whether  he  thinks 
that  contraria  ex  contrariis  yenerantur,  and  that  the  cause  arid  reason 
of  the  beautiful  is  the  ugly,  which  can  only  be  expressed  in  language 
next-door  to  inarticulate.  We  do  not  deny  that  Dr.  Macvicar  has  got 
hold  of  some  truths;  but  we  beg  to  call  in  question  the  value  of  any 
philosophy  which  its  author  thinks  it  necessary  to  bury  under  a  bushel 
of  verbiage.  DC  non  apparentibus  et  de  non  existentibus  vadem  est  ratio. 
An  explanation  which  makes  nothing  plain  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
an  explanation  at  all. 

Christian  Theism :  the  Testimony  of  Reason  and  Revelation  to  the 
Existence  and  Character  of  the  Supreme  Being.  By  R.  A.  Thompson, 
M.A.  2  vols.  (London,  'lUvingtons.)  (1st  Burnett  Prize.)  \Ve  do 
not  consider  this  such  a  successful  production  as  the  second-prize  essay 
of  Mr.  Tulloch,  which  we  noticed  in  our  last  number.  Mr.  Thompson 
begins  well  enough  with  asserting  that  the  cogency  of  ontological  proof 
depends  on  the  proof  of  an  objective  reality  corresponding  to  the  sub- 
jective determination.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  prove  this  correspon- 
dence by  psychology,  he  makes  utter  shipwreck  of  his  argument. 
Nihil  cst  in  intellectu  quod  non  fait  prius  in  sennit,  nixi.  //J.sv  inlel- 
lectus.  The  mind  is  the  while  paper  on  which  the  senses  paint  the 
perceptions  ;  therefore,  if  sve  would  know  that  which  is  the  neces-ary 
and  unchanging  element  of  all  ideas  and  of  nil  perceptions,  we  must 
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Short  Notices. 

The  Rcculver ;  or,  the  Two  Sisters  of  Thancf.  Compiled  by  the 
Authoress  of  "  The  Indian  Princess,"  &c.  (Published  at  61  New  Bond 
Street.)  The  authoress  of  The  Reculver  does  not  tell  us  what  she  means 
by  saying  that  her  little  book  is  "compiled;"  it  is  a  story,  partly  in 
verse  and  partly  in  prose;  but  is  it  all  original,  or  partly  new  and 
partly  borrowed  ?  Its  quality  is  as  heterogeneous  as  its  title-page  is 
odd.  Passages  of  descriptive  power  and  real  beauty  alternate  with 
such  dreary  stanzas  as  the  following : 

"  On  Joseph's  best  new  waistcoat,  lo  ! 

Humphrey  a  grease-spot  sees, 
And  says, '  You've  travelled,  Joe.' — *  How  so  ?' 
'  I  see  you've  been  in  Greece.* 

*  Your  wit,  though  circumscribed,'  says  Joe, 

4  Is  most  far-fetch' dS— '  'Tis  not,' 
Says  Humphrey, '  so  far-fetch 'd  ;  you  know 
I  made  it  on*  the  spot.' 

*  Humph !  be  it  so,'  says  Joseph, '  still, 

All  homely  jokes  I  hate ; 
And  let  me  hope  your  next  pun  will 
Be  more  immaculate.'1 " 

My  Travels ;  or  an  Unsentimental  Journey  through  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy.  By  Capt.  Chamier,  R.N.  3  vols.  (London,  Hurst 
and  Blackett.)  An  eccentric  book,  in  a  h'zzy,  popgun  sort  of  style. 
The  author  has  all  the  disposition  for  the  marvellous  which  distinguishes 
the  genuine  tar,  mixed  with  the  facetious  indifference  and  flippant 
irreverence  which  characterises  the  man  about  town,  or  the  Broad- 
Church  Christian  of  little  or  no  faith.  He  thinks  he  does  a  very  witty 
thing  when  at  each  cross  that  he  passes  on  his  way  he  says  the  pre- 
scribed Pater  and  Ave  to  gain  the  indulgences,  which  he  supposes  the 
Protestant  has  as  good  a  right  to  as  the  Catholic  ;  he  amuses  himself 
with  people's  devotion  or  want  of  devotion  in  the  churches;  but  he 
speaks  of  what  other  Protestants  would  call  their  idolatry  with  good 
humour  and  freedom,  as  if  he  were  not  at  all  shocked  at  it.  He  gives, 
moreover,  a  long  account  of  "St.Genaar"  of  Naples,  arid  of  the  periodi- 
cal liquefaction  of  his  blood  ;  which  he  admits  to  be  a  fact,  though  he 
disputes  the  certainty  of  the  relics  being  really  his,  and  though  he  treats 
the  belief  in  a  few  supplementary  miracles  as  a  miracle  of  sottishness 
and  superstition.  He  perpetually  calls  attention  to  the  superior  com- 
fort and  external  progress  of  Protestants,  and  never  omits  an  opportu  - 
nity  of  saying  something  sharp  against  "tyrants,"  especially  against  the 
Austrians  in  Lombardy.  Altogether  the  book  may  be  recommended  ; 
for  the  author's  heresies  are  put  forward  in  too  simple  a  manner  to 
do  much  harm.  The  spelling  of  the  Italian  words  which  frequently 
occur  argues  either  shameful  negligence  or  shameful  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  correctors  of  the  press. 

A  Londoner's  Walk  to  the  Land's  End,  and  a  Trip  to  the  Stilly  Isles. 
By  Walter  White.  (London,  Chapman  and  Hall.)  This  work  has 
the  interest  of  a  road-book,  or  rather  of  a  path-book ;  for  the  author 
usually  follows  the  unfrequented  by-ways  along  the  shores,  and  visits 
all  the  headlands  between  Poole  and  the  Land's  End.  He  is  an  honest 
narrator,  who  tells  exactly  what  he  sees,  and  who  goes  out  with  a  very 
definite  idea  of  what  he  intends  to  see.  The  business-like  way  in  which 
the  Londoner  enjoys  his  annual  holiday  is  amusing,  and  the  narrative 
itself  has  the  same  kind  of  interest  as  one  of  Murray's  hand-books. 
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few  letters,  which  arc  ne\v.     \Yc>  quote  one  of  the  prettiest  things  the 
volume  aftbnls: 

"  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

I'm  the  l>'ark  hat,  night,  lias  flown; 
Come  into  the-  garden,  Maud, 

I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone  : 
And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad, 

And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown. 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves, 

And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high, 
Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she  loves 

On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky; 
To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  she  loves, 

To  faint  in  his  light,  and  to  die. 

All  night  have  the  roses  heard 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon  ; 
All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stirr'd 

To  the  daneers  dancing  in  tune ; 
Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird, 

And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 

I  said  to  the  lily,  '  There  is  but  one 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay, 
When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  tilone? 

She  is  weary  of  dance  and  piny.' 
Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone, 

And  half  to  the  rising  day  ; 
Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 

I  said  to  the  rose,','  The  brief  night  goes 

In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 
O  young  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those, 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine  ? 
But  mine,  but  mine,'  so  I  sware  to  the  rose, 

'  For  ever  and  ever  mine.' 

And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my  blood, 

As  the  music  clash 'cl  in  the  hall ; 
And  long  by  the  garden-lake  I  stood, 

For  I  heard  your  rivulet  fall 
From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to  the  wood, 

Our  wood  that  is  dearer  than  all ; 

From  the  meadow  your  walks  have  left  so  sweet, 

That  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs 
He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 

In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes, 
To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet 

And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree  ; 
The  white  lake- blossom  fell  into  the  lake, 

As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea  ; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your  sake, 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me  : 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake, 

They  sigh'd  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 
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"QUARE  FREMUERUNT  GENTEST 

THE  world  has  just  witnessed  one   of  those  actions  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Church  which  fills  it  with  surprise, 
confusion,  and  irritation  in  no  ordinary  degree.     The  Pope 
has  declared  excommunicate  every  person  in  Piedmont  who 
has    taken    a  part  in    enacting   or  supporting  the   new  law 
which  seizes  ecclesiastical  property  in  that  kingdom.     This  is 
sufficiently  startling  intelligence  for  the  world  in  general,  and 
especially  for  that  part  of  it  which  rules  in  England,  and  be- 
lieves in  nothing  but  "  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament."     An 
occasion  could  hardly  have  occurred  more  likely  to  awaken 
the  whole  intensity  of  anti-Catholic  indignation  in  the  breasts 
of  Englishmen.     The  whole  proceeding  is  one  which  rouses 
in   them  •  a  mixture   of  anger,  contempt,  bewilderment,  and 
terror.     The  spectacle  of  a  man,  who,  according  to  their  esti- 
mate of  greatness,  is  a  trumpery  sovereign  of  the  third  class  ; 
behind  the  age  in  all  things ;  a  priest,  too ;  a  man  that  is  sim- 
pleton enough  to  believe  in  Transubstantiation,  and  worship 
relics ; — that  such  a  man  should  dare,  in  the  present  day,  to 
declare  null  and  void  the  law  of  "  our  ally"  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  actually  excommunicate  all  abettors  of  this  law — is 
something  so  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  audacity,  that  the 
English  mind  is  almost  out  of  breath  at  the  news,  and  wonders 
how  long  the  world  will  tolerate  such  a  plague  upon  the  earth. 
To  us,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  something  in  the  whole  affair, 
in  its  circumstances,  and  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  irri- 
tation it  produces  in  the  anti-Catholic  mind,  which  is  most 
instructive,  consolatory,  and  edifying,  and  calls  us  again  to 
thank  God  that  we  are  members  of  that  Church,  which  as  she 
alone  received  His  commission  to  bind  on  earth,  so  alone  re- 
tains the  courage  to  execute  those  judgments  which  make  the 
world  tremble,  even  while  it  blasphemes.     We  do  not,  there- 
fore, apologise  to  our  readers  for  calling  attention  to  a  few  of 
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troubling  ourselves  about  the  internal  affairs  of  Protestantism, 
and  the  quarrels  between  the  ministers  and  laity  of  any  one  of 
its  denominations.  Imagine  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  in  Italy 
in  a  frenzy  of  sympathy  with  some  suffering  Anglican,  who 
was  visited  with  the  censures  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  of  the  Queen's  Majesty  herself.  The  cases  are  pre- 
cisely parallel.  We  laugh  at  the  idea  of  spiritual  censures 
inflicted  by  men  who  have  no  right  to  inflict  them.  When  a 
troublesome  Anglican  is  "  excommunicated"  by  the  authori- 
ties of  his  communion,  we  certainly  wonder  at  the  coolness 
with  which  a  Parliament-made  Church  can  arrogate  to  itself 
the  rights  which  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  His  apostles  and  their 
successors ;  but  as  to  interfering  in  the  matter,  or  wanting  to 
bully  the  usurping  authorities,  because  they  choose  to  punish 
those  who  admit  their  claims,  we  should  as  soon  think  of  going 
off  into  heroics  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  or 
of  taking  it  as  a  personal  affront  when  a  Quaker  left  off  his 
•broad-brim  and  his  drab  breeches.  What  is  it  to  Protestants, 
whether  or  not  the  Pope  excommunicates  Catholics  ?  Have 
they  a  vocation  for  seeing  to  the  due  administration  of  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church?  If  these  Sardinians  have 
turned  Protestants  in  principle,  then,  on  their  own  principles, 
the  Pope  has  done  them  no  harm  ;  they  have  excommunicated 
themselves,  without  waiting  for  him  to  do  it  for  them.  If 
they  are  still  Catholics  at  heart,  then  in  their  Consciences  they 
owe  him  allegiance ;  and  they  know  that  he  has  a  right  to  ex- 
clude them  from  the  Sacraments  if  they  break  the  laws  of  the 
Church.  To  uphold  Catholics  in  such  a  course  of  voluntary 
and  conscious  disobedience,  is  merely  to  uphold  men  in  doing 
what  they  themselves  know  to  be  damnable  sin. 

We  know  well  that  our  British  sympathisers  with  Sar- 
dinian malcontents  pretend  to  be  angry  because  the  Pope  in- 
terferes with  the  laws  of  an  independent  kingdom.  But  this 
is  a  mere  attempt  at  blinding  people's  eyes  to  the  real  nature 
of  their  anger  against  him.  The  Pope  is  not  interfering  with 
the  laws  of  another  country  in  any  such  sense  of  the  word  as 
his  enemies  pretend.  He  is  simply  declaring,  that  when  pro- 
perty has  been  given  to  the  service  of  God  in  His  Church,  no 
temporal  power  whatever  has  a  right  to  lay  hands  on  that  pro- 
perty and  turn  it  to  its  own  uses.  Of  course,  when  the  rob- 
bers happen  to  be  the  lawful  government  of  a  kingdom,  they 
call  the  acts  of  spoliation  by  the  sacred  name  of  law.  But 
their  acts  are  not  laws  in  any  Christian  sense  of  the  word.  If 
the  master  of  a  house  rifles  his  servants'  boxes,  and  when  they 
complain,  tells  them  that  it  is  a  law  of  his  family,  and  that  he 
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Pontiff  which  is  sufficiently  singular.  The  Pope,  forsooth,  is 
not  to  attend  to  the  rights  of  the  Church  in  Piedmont,  because 
his  own  temporal  throne  is  tottering.  The  great  English 
people,  with  their  fleets  and  armies,  their  Crimean  and  Baltic 
glories,  their  railways  and  their  funds,  their  Palmerston  and 
their  Times  newspaper,  are  perfectly  shocked  at  the  thought 
that  a  man  who  could  not  stay  in  his  own  house  four-ancl- 
twenty  hours  but  for  French  or  Austrian  protection,  should 
dare  to  issue  manifestoes  against  the  "  laws"  of  a  thriving  state 
like  Piedmont — a  state  which  has  done  itself  the  inconceivable 
honour  of  joining  our  armies  against  the  mighty  power  of  Rus- 
sia. The  British  mind  can  hardly  take  in  the  idea.  We  shall 
next  have  Dr.  Philpotts  excommunicating  Queen  Victoria,  or 
some  Dissenting  preacher  at  Pimlico  proclaiming  that  the  laws 
of  England  are  not  obligatory  on  Englishmen.  When  Eng- 
land and  France  determine  to  defend  the  rights  of  man  against 
aggressive  despotism — (which  is  the  pleasant  way  in  which  we 
put  the  fact,  that  we  don't  choose  to  let  Russia  get  Turkey, 
but  mean  to  have  it  ourselves) — when  we  do  such  heroic 
things,  we  have  something  wherewithal  to  back  our  pretensions 
withal.  We  have  ships  and  soldiers,  and  guns  and  shells,  and 
taxes  laid  on  by  tens  of  millions,  ail  ready  for  instant  use,  in 
defence  of  the  oppressed,  and  to  show  that  we  are  somebody 
among  men.  But  this  Pius  IX. — what  is  he  ?  Why,  his  fleet 
consists  of  one  little  cockle-shell  somewhere  on  the  Tiber ;  his 
army  would  run  away  before  a  troop  of  London  policemen ; 
and  as  for  his  revenues  and  taxes,  we  have  hundreds  of  private 
men  who  could  buy  them  all  up  before  breakfast  any  morning. 
And  yet  he  is  the  man  to  declare  that  the  laws  of  our  valiant 
ally  are  null  and  void  I  The  English  mind  really  cannot 
realise  the  fact. 

And  mark  the  inconsistency  of  this  feeling  with  the  in- 
terminable charges  made  against  the  Pope,  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  not  contented  with  being  a  spiritual  ruler,  but  must 
needs  be  a  temporal  king  besides.  No  sooner  does  the  Pon- 
tiff show  in  some  striking  way  that  he  wields  spiritual  weapons 
which  are  not  in  the  least  degree  affected  by  the  greatness  or 
smallness  of  his  temporal  position,  than  he  is  taunted  with  his 
poverty,  his  want  of  fleets  and  armies,  and  his  general  insig- 
nificance as  an  earthly  monarch.  Whatever  he  does,  it  always 
is,  always  must  be,  always  shall  be,  wrong.  If  he  is  rich,  he 
is  worldly  and  luxurious;  if  he  is  poor,  he  is  contemptible- 
If  he  censures  a  petty  state,  he  is  a  bully ;  if  he  excommu- 
nicates our  valiant  ally,  he  is  guilty  of  unheard-of  audacity. 
If  he  is  against  revolutionism,  he  is  the  abettor  of  tyrants;  if 
he  tells  people  that  the  laws  of  God  are  above  the  laws  of 
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the  best  of  every  thing.  To  charge  the  Holy  See  and  the 
College  of  Cardinals  with  a  taste  for  headlong  precipitation 
in  entering  into  conflict  with  the  world  and  its  rulers,  is  about 
as  inconsistent  with  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  as  any 
accusation  can  possibly  be.  Setting  aside,  therefore,  every 
consideration  of  divine  guidance,  which  especially  aids  the 
rulers  of  the  Church  in  such  emergencies,  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  that  the  Holy  See  has  been,  so  to  say,  absolutely 
driven  to  this  extreme  of  severity;  and  that  it  is  nothing 
less  than  an  intense  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  our  Blessed 
Lord,  whose  Vicar  he  is,  that  has  wrung  from  Pius  IX.  this 
fearful  sentence  against  these  spiritual  rebels.  He  could 
not  have  abstained  from  pronouncing  the  sentence,  without 
violating  his  conscience  and  forgetting  his  first  duties  as  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful. 

But  further :  it  is  most  incorrect  to  imagine  that  such  a 
sentence,  thus  issued,  and  at  such  a  time  as  the  present,  can 
do  no  good  to  religion,  and  will  only  tend  still  further  to 
alienate  Protestants  from  the  Church.  The  effect  of  the  acts 
of  the  Church,  like  that  of  the  simple  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel, is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  frenzy  which  they  arouse 
in  certain  minds,  or  the  loudness  of  the  hubbub  that  imme- 
diately arises,  or  even  by  the  malice  and  persecutions  which 
follow  upon  them.  It  is  the  very  law  of  Christianity,  that  it 
makes  its  way  in  the  midst,  and  often  by  the  actual  means,  of 
those  storms  which  it  awakes  in  the  breasts  of  its  enemies. 
What  a  tempest  was  evoked  by  the  establishment  of  the  Eng- 
lish hierarchy !  yet  religion  has  undeniably  gained  by  that 
very  tempest  itself.  We  are  the  better  for  it. 

So  it  is  with  this  excommunication  of  the  rebellious  Pied- 
montese.  Say  what  people  may,  and  storm  as  may  the  in- 
dignant world,  there  is  many  and  many  a  soul  which  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  heroic  grandeur  and  true  spiritual  sub- 
limity of  the  sentence,  and  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
here  is  indeed  a  power  among  men  which  is  more  than  hu- 
man, and  which  must  have  a  divine  life  within  it,  such  as  is 
unknown  to  every  Protestant  sect  on  earth.  Many  and  many 
a  reflecting  mind,  when  it  learns  that  the  Pope,  in  the  midst 
of  his  temporal  feebleness,  thus  dares  to  smite  the  ungodly 
in  the  hour  of  his  triumph,  is  conscious  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  in  these  claims  of  Rome  than  the  careless  or  bi- 
goted world  has  been  apt  to  believe.  What  thinking  man 
does  not  feel,  whatever  he  may  say,  that  here  is  something 
totally  different  in  kind  from  anything  to  be  found  at  Lam- 
beth, or  at  Geneva,  or  at  St.  Petersburg?  and  that  we  Ca- 
tholics must  have  some  mysterious,  indescribable  element  of 
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The  Londoner  can  witness  at  his  own  doors  a  memorial  of 
this  tremendous  power,  as  it  was  exercised  over  kings  in  days 
which  even  Protestants  profess  to  venerate.  Let  him  walk 
into  the  National  Gallery,  and  recal  the  scene  represented  in 
one  of  Vandyke's  masterpieces — the  excommunication  of  the 
greatest  monarch  of  the  earth  by  St.  Ambrose.  What  has 
Pius  done  now  which  Ambrose  did  not  do  then  ? 

And  the  same  has  been  done  by  the  Popes  in  these  last 
days  of  their  temporal  feebleness,  as  repeatedly  as  in  the  ages 
of  their  most  exalted  power.  That  very  man  who  stirred  up 
this  terrible  war,  the  Czar  Nicholas  himself,  trembled — yes, 
literally,  physically,  trembled — in  the  presence  of  the  aged 
and  almost  dying  Gregory  XVI.  in  his  palace  at  Rome. 
Nicholas  was  a  great  man  in  England  in  those  days ;  as  the 
French  Emperor,  whom  England  now  worships,  was  a  very 
small  man  ;  but  when  Nicholas  went  to  Rome,  and  tried  to 
bully  the  Pope  with  his  august  presence  and  his  tremendous 
threats,  he  found  for  the  first  time  that  he  stood  before  his 
master,  and  he  left  the  Vatican  a  discomfited  tyrant. 

Remember  Napoleon  the  "  Great,"  as  people  call  him. 
He  too  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  and  immediately 
afterwards  came  the  defeat  at  Moscow.  Espartero,  also,  was 
excommunicated,  and  in  a  few  weeks  fell  headlong  from  the 
pinnacle  of  his  power,  and  was  an  exile  from  his  country. 
Sardinia  is  now  the  favoured  pet  of  English  Protestantism — 
a  great,  heroic,  and  enlightened  nation.  Let  us  wait  awhile 
and  see  the  end. 

As  to  making  void  "  the  laws"  of  an  independent  country, 
of  course  the  Pope  does  it,  whenever  those  laws  are  against 
the  laws  of  God.  He  does  it  in  the  case  of  England  to  this 
very  hour.  There  is  one  law  of  England  which  he  utterly  re- 
probates, denounces,  and  forbids  all  Catholics  to  obey.  It  is 
that  "  law"  which  sanctions  the  marriage  of  a  divorced  person 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  remaining  party  to  the  original 
marriage. 

When  persons  find  fault  with  the  Pope  for  thus  inter- 
fering between  temporal  rulers  and  their  subjects,  they  are 
bound  in  all  consistency  to  transfer  their  indignation  from  his 
Holiness  to  a  higher  Power.  If  the  Pope,  in  directing  the 
spiritual  affairs  of  Christians,  finds  himself  suddenly  coming 
athwart  the  regulations  of  human  societies,  that  is  no  fault  of 
his,  and  betrays  no  inclination  on  his  part  to  push  his  autho- 
rity beyond  its  limits.  It  is  a  consequence  of  that  system  on 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  create  the  human  race;  a  system 
in  which  the  things  of  time  and  those  of  eternity  are  so  inti- 
mately mingled,  that  in  practice  it  is  at  times  absolutely  im- 
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a  polite  assent,  upon  condition,  as  he  implied,  that  the  charge 
should  be  limited  to  the  king's  subjects,  and  not  extend  to 
royalty. 

About  two  miles  from  Cranbourne,  in  Dorsetshire,  stands 
the  magnificent  seat  of  Wimborne  St.  Giles,  with  the  adjoin- 
ing park  watered  by  the  river  Allen;  but  it  was  not  in  the 
present  mansion  that  the  Achitophel  of  Dryden  was  born.  Its 
predecessor  existed  for  generations  as  a  residence  of  humbler 
dimensions,  and  was  brought  into  the  family  by  Anne,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  who  married  the  son  of 
Sir  John  Cooper  of  Rockburn,  in  the  county  of  Southampton. 
The  fruit  of  this  alliance  was  our  hero,  who  first  saw  the  light 
under  the  patrimonial  roof-tree  of  his  mother,  at  Wimborne, 
on  the  22d  of  July  1621.  The  grandson  of  two  baronets — 
magnates  far  less  common  then  than  now — was  sure  to  attract 
some  attention  in  those  rural  districts,  where  brains  were  scarce, 
and  his  future  possessions  were  to  be  large.  But  as  a  boy  he 
was  precocious,  and  every  way  remarkable.  At  fifteen  he 
went  to  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  at  Exeter  College,  where 
he  studied  hard  for  a  couple  of  years;  removing  subsequently 
to  Lincoln's  Inn,  that  he  might  bury  himself,  as  he  afterwards 
said,  "  in  the  lumber  of  legal  lore."  What  he  learned  from 
it  was  an  acuteness  of  cunning,  in  which  no  man  of  his  age 
could  match  him.  Had  he  been  destined  for  an  attorney,  he 
would  have  combined  the  faculties  of  the  crocodile  and  alligator 
to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  most  critical  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll. 
As  it  was,  however,  his  ambition  developed  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  he  advanced  from  a  survey  of  the  practice  to  an  analysis  of 
the  principles  of  law ;  proceeding,  moreover,  still  further,  until 
he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  entire  theory  particularly  de- 
veloped in  the  constitution  of  his  country.  Here,  in  other 
words,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  later  career.  Into  the 
pleasures  of  the  metropolis  he  just  so  far  plunged  as  not  to 
enervate  his  intellect,  although  they  destroyed  his  moral  prin- 
ciples, or  at  least  materially  helped  to  do  so.  There  was  a 
national  crisis  at  hand,  which  would  be  sure  to  interest  a  mind 
like  his,  even  more  than  sensualism.  He  got  elected  for 
Tewkesbury  to  that  brief  Parliament  which  met  at  Westmin- 
ster on  the  13th  of  April  1640,  only  to  be  dissolved  almost 
immediately  by  the  infatuated  Stuart.  Thunder-clouds  gathered 
rapidly  over  the  political  horizon.  Hampden,  Pym,  Eliot, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  already  the  idols  of  the  hour. 

It  was  an  age  of  suppressed  internal  agitation  and  pro- 
found hypocrisy.  Hollowness  seems  to  have  been  the  order 
of  the  day.  Patriotism,  morals,  and  religion,  moved  in  one 
universal  masquerade.  The  court  carried  on  government  with 
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to  be  drawn  out."     It  should  never  be  forgotten   that  the 
essence  of  Protestantism  is  infidelity,  where  its  genuine  prin- 
ciples are  carried  out  into  their  logical  consequences.     Both 
these  reasoners  held  revelation  as  not  being  obligatory  upon 
the  conscience  ;  that  civil  laws  are  the  only  rules  of  good  and 
evil ;   that  antecedently  to  them  every  action  is  in  its  own  na- 
ture indiU'eient.     The  separation  of  their  systems  merely  be- 
gan from  certain  tendencies  in  Hobbes  towards  an  apparent 
admiration  for  absolutism  as  a  form   of  social  government ; 
whereas,  even  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  Shaftesbury 
might  be   termed  a  constitutionalist,  like  the  Girondists  in 
France,  or  their  successors  the  late  Doctrinaires.      He  had 
profited   too  well  in   his  midnight  lucubrations  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  not  to  sympathise  with  the  well-grounded  popular  griev- 
ances  of  the   Star- Chamber  and  High   Commission   Courts, 
martial  law  instituted  by  royal  proclamations,  privy-council 
warrants,    forced   loans,    purveyance,  wardships,    embargoes, 
prohibitions,   arbitrary  imprisonments,   ship-money,   and  the 
dispensing  powers  of  the  crown.     But  at  the  same  time,  he 
recoiled  from  the  canting  patriotism  of  the  conventicles,  and 
their  awful  preachers,  until  selfishness  had  rendered  him  case- 
hardened  to  it.     When  Charles  I.  therefore  hoisted  his  stan- 
dard, young  Cooper  avowed  his  allegiance,  and  even  joined 
the  court  at  Oxford,  where  he  projected  a  scheme  not  for 
subduing  or  conquering  his  country,  but  for  reducing  such  as 
had  either  forsaken  or  mistaken  their  duty  towards  the  execu- 
tive.    It  may  well  be  imagined  how  little  all  such  wire-draw- 
ings would  be  relished  amongst  the  needy,  boisterous  cavaliers, 
who  clung  to  the  pure  divine  right  of  kings,  as  an  article  of 
their  creeds  almost  as  dear  to  them    as  their  hounds,  their 
harlots,  or  their  horses.     Even  decent  hypocrites,  like  Hyde 
and  Colepepper,  not  to  mention  the  solemn  honest  Lord  Falk- 
land himself,  displayed  rather  a  cold  shoulder  towards   the 
youthful  wit,  who  knew  far  more  than  they  or  their  master 
did  of  the  real  limits  of  prerogative,  and  where  its  cruel  as- 
sumptions chafed  the  pride  and  privileges,  or  annihilated  the 
loyalty  of  a  justly  irritated  people.     Wounded  at  once  with 
the  polished  arrogance  of  such  lofty  courtiers,  and  probably 
foreseeing  how  certainly  their  folly  would  be  followed  by  its 
own  punishment,  his  mind  fell  back  upon   the  parliament ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  receipt  of  a  royal  autograph  from 
Charles  to  invite  his  further  attendance  at  Oxford,  he  removed 
to  the    metropolis,   where   a   cordial  welcome   awaited  him. 
Clarendon  tells  us,  that  he  now  "  gave  himself  up  body  and 
soul"  to  the  popular  party.      Accepting  a  commission  from 
that  power,  whose  manners  and  pretensions  he  loathed  and 
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ippened  to  be  seated,  broke  down  ;  the  horses  ran  away, 
ter  having  overturned  the  vehicle ;  and  when  the  parties 
rown  out  came  to  be  set  on  their  legs  again,  it  was  dis- 
>vered  that  the  representative  of  Dorsetshire  had  received  a 
dangerous  wound  between  the  ribs,  which  ulcerated  many 
years  after.  But  meanwhile  the  conferences  at  Breda  issued 
in  the  Restoration,  nor  was  it  long  before  the  injured  envoy 
had  his  name  on  the  list  of  his  majesty's  most  honourable 
privy  council. 

Few  among  the  renegades  and  traitors  of  the  time  more 
willingly  unfurled  their  sails  to  the  breezes  of  royal  favour. 
His  swallow  was  as  large  as  his  stomach  seemed  strong.  Piles 
of  patriotic  plunder  lay  every  where  around ;  so  that  the  vul- 
tures had  little  else  to  do  than  to  gather  and  devour.  Some 
persons  imagined  he  would  hesitate  at  being  nominated  for 
the  trial  of  the  regicides,  many  of  them  his  former  comrades 
and  associates.  But  the  moral  digestion  of  that  age  surpassed 
the  physical  powers  of  the  ostrich,  and  could  dine  very  com- 
fortably upon  iron  nails.  Cooper  therefore,  without  wincing, 
assisted  at  the  condemnation  of  Harrison,  Clements,  Scroop, 
Colonel  Hacker,  Peters  the  preacher,  and  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
with  several  others ;  all  and  each  of  the  victims  devoutly  be- 
lieving that  they  were  the  witnesses  foretold  in  the  Apocav- 
lypse.  Their  judges,  little  less  guilty  than  themselves,  only 
appeared  anxious  to  display  both  the  extent  of  the  sovereign's 
clemency  and  the  sincerity  of  interested  loyalism.  By  letters 
patent,  dated  the  20th  April  1661,  the  member  for  Dorset 
was  created  Baron  Ashley  of  Wimborne  St.  Giles ;  being  soon 
also  made  chancellor  and  under-treasurer  of  the  Exchequer, 
as  well  as  finally  named  one  of  the  lords-commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  and  functions  of  the  white  staff,  among 
the  most  lucrative  appointments  in  the  realm.  Ten  years 
followed  of  unlimited  licentiousness  and  iniquity.  He  had 
married  the  niece  of  Lord  Southampton,  and  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.  Wealth  poured  into 
his  coffers ;  no  woman  at  court,  or  in  the  country,  whom  he 
addressed,  could  long  withstand  his  wiles ;  in  parliament  his 
eloquence,  talents,  and  matchless  intrigues,  drew  around  him 
numerous  adherents :  the  king  hated,  feared,  and  laughed  at 
him  ;  patriots,  or  such  as  called  themselves  by  that  venerated 
title,  fell  headlong  into  the  meshes  of  his  cajolery  ;  he  foresaw 
with  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  and  the  prescience  of  a  prophet, 
whatever  would  promote  his  private  advancement;  nor  had 
he  the  shadow  of  compunction  in  grasping  at  power  through 
the  ruin  of  the  public  welfare.  Clarendon,  having  disgusted 
his  master,  cheated  the  Presbyterians,  and  disappointed  the 
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at  all,  had  their  religion  still  to  choose.  It  is  a  well-ascer- 
tained fact,  that  a  meeting  occurred  between  Charles  and 
James,  in  which  the  former,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  lamented 
the  hardship  of  being  compelled  to  profess  a  faith  contrary  to 
the  convictions  of  his  understanding;  and  that  he  declared  his 
determination  to  emancipate  himself  from  sucli  a  restraint, 
requesting  the  opinions  of  those  present  as  to  the  most  eligi- 
ble means  of  doing  sa  with  safety  and  success.  They  advised 
him,  it  is  said,  to  communicate  with  Louis  XIV.  on  the 
subject ;  from  which  moment  there  commenced  a  series  of 
chicanery  and  false  professions,  sufficient  to  corrupt  and  de- 
grade an  entire  national  mind  ;  but  of  which  Ashley  worked 
the  secret  springs,,  at  once  as  active  as  he  contrived  to  be  for 
the  time  invisible.  Charles  might  very  possibly  be,  as  his- 
torians affirm  he  was,  the  most  accomplished  dissembler  in  his 
dominions ;  but  whilst  he  imagined  himself  to  be  overreach- 
ing both  his  brother  and  the  Grand  Monarque,  there  stood  a 
Satan  at  his  side  more  discerning  and  potent  than  himself, 
pushing  forward  a  scheme  with  such  ability,  that  it  must  have 
succeeded,  were  it  not  that  truth  is  a  talisman  identical  with 
the  designs  of  Omnipotence. 

The  expiration  of  an  act  of  parliament  in  1670  against 
conventicles  had  raised  the  hopes  of  Dissenters  that  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Establishment  would  at  length  remember  them  in 
mercy ;  but  the  most  bitter  disappointment  awaited  them, 
even  from  the  very  measures  of  Ashley  and  his  adherents. 
A  bill  for  the  suppression  of  certain  places  of  worship,  in 
which  Nonconformists  celebrated  their  services,  came  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  from  the  Commons,  and  met  with  the  strongest 
opposition  from  the  Duke  of  York,  supported  by  the  Catholics 
and  the  Presbyterians.  Ashley  took  care  not  to  lay  any  overt 
claim  to  what  was  at  least  the  fair  progeny  of  his  own  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  the  original  suggestion  of  his  own  wily  po- 
licy ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  drew  pointed  attention  to  the 
growth  of  Popery,  thus  manifested  by  the  votes  and  speeches 
of  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  drawing  after  them,  as  they 
did,  the  influence  of  Hamilton  and  others  into  the  same  groove. 
Whilst  whispering,  wherever  it  seemed  safe  to  do  so,  that 
Protestantism  was  in  danger,  he  laughed  in  his  sleeve  when 
the  act  ultimately  passed,  and  subjected  many  Puritans  to  a 
portion  of  those  severities  which  had  been  so  frequently  in- 
flicted on  the  Catholics.  Spies  and  informers  multiplied  ; 
sons  of  Boanerges,  whose  fanaticism  shook  the  realm,  found 
it  convenient  to  abscond ;  houses  were  entered  by  force,  and 
searched  without  ceremony,  to  look  for  Howes  and  Baxters  and 
Flavels,  as  well  as  pious  priests  and  Jesuits;  their  inmates 
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enthusiastic  memorialist;  nor  was  Dryden  supposed  to  have 
gone  beyond  the  fair  limits  of  adulation,  when,  in  portraying 
the  modern  Absalom,  he  exclaimed, 

11  In  him  alone  'twas  natural  to  please, 
Whate'er  he  did  was  done  with  so  much  ease ; 
His  motions  so  accompanied  with  grace, 
That  Paradise  was  open'd  in  his  face." 

He  was  only  just  of  age  when  pounced  upon  by  Ashley  and 
his  partisans   to   play  an   important   part   in   their   political 
drama.     In  smothering  the  favourite  with  flatteries,  the  affec- 
tions of  the  doting  father  came  only  to  be  more  effectually 
than  ever  deceived  and  secured.    James  became  really  alarmed 
at  an  attempt  being  made  in  1671  to  procure  for  his  rival  the 
lord- lieutenancy  of  Ireland.     When  the  second  Dutch  war 
broke  out,  the  same  year  in  which  Louis  XIV.  had  purchased 
for  large  pecuniary  considerations  the  alliance  of  Charles  II., 
Monmouth  marched  to  Charleroi  at  the  head  of  6000  British 
soldiers.     In  Flanders,  at  St.  Germains,  and  at  Calais,  French 
courtiers  paid  him  such  startling  tokens  of  respect,  that  his 
reputation  expanded  into  almost  imperial   dimensions,  sup- 
ported, as  it  happened  just  at  that  period  to  be,  by  some 
military  successes.    His  two  children  were  ostentatiously  bap- 
tised, as  young  princes,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
with  royal  gossips  and  all  imaginable  christening  formalities. 
He  was  chosen  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in 
which  high  office  he  curtailed  the  hair  and  periwigs  of  the 
clergy,  and  commanded  them  to  deliver  their  sermons  without 
books,  either  committing  them  to  memory,  or  preaching  them 
extemporaneously,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Puritans.     Public 
opinion  conferred  upon  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  the  Protestant 
duke,"  as  an  implied  insult  towards  the  real  presumptive  heir 
of  the  crown ;  who  married  in  1673  the  youthful  and  saintly 
Maria  d'Este  of  Modena.     Charles  now  pretended  to  intimate 
that  matters  ran  forward  too  fast,   and    that  the   Anglican 
Establishment  must  be  at  least  treated  as  though  it  were  in 
danger.    He  meanly  refused  the  new  Duchess  of  York  a  public 
chapel,  although  the  use  of  one  had  been  expressly  stipulated 
for  in  the  nuptial  pre-arrangements.     He  forbade  all  Catho- 
lics, or  even  persons  reputed  to  be  such,  ever  entering  his 
presence,  or  walking  in  the  parks,  or  availing  themselves  of 
any  indulgence  from  the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws.     With  a 
sanctimoniousness  that  makes  the  heart  sick  to  think  of,  he 
enjoined  a  general  fast,  on  the  application  of  parliament,  that 
the  entire  nation  might  implore  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God  for  the  preservation  of  the  Church  and  State  from  the 
insidious  approaches  and  practices  of  Popery.     Our  readers 
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and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  appeared  out  of  the  question,  it 
was  recollected  that,  in  cases  of  separation,  no  legal  marriage 
had  ever  been  then  heard  of  pending  the  lives  of  the  parties. 
Buckingham,  who  had  already  proposed  to  convey  Catherine 
away,  if  necessary,  by  a  forcible  abduction,  now  undertook  to 
get  over  the  technical  difficulty  by  creating  a  sufficient  prece- 
dent for  the  royal  purpose.  Lord  Ashley  assented  to  and 
promoted  the  scheme.  Lady  Roos  had  long  lived  in  adultery, 
separated  from  her  husband  by  an  ecclesiastical  sentence ;  and 
her  children  by  the  paramour  had  been  declared  illegitimate  by 
act  of  parliament.  A  bill  was  therefore  introduced  into  the 
Upper  House  to  enable  the  Lord  Roos  to  marry  again,  which 
passed,  amidst  immense  clamour  and  the  unusual  attendance 
of  the  king  in  person,  only  by  a  majority  of  two.  The  effect 
of  it  was,  that  the  permission  to  marry  again  has  ever  since 
n  inserted  in  all  bills  of  divorce ;  and  had  his  majesty  been 
isposed  to  put  aside  his  faithful  Catherine,  on  the  ground  of 
er  infecundity,  he  might  have  availed  himself,  under  the  pre- 
edent,  of  a  similar  liberty.  Yet,  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
his  sense  of  justice  assumed  some  temporary  ascendency:  the 
queen  remained  unmolested,  and  her  profligate  persecutors 
could  merely  brood  over  their  intrigues  whilst  waiting  for 
other  opportunities  of  mischief.  Monmouth  added  crime  to 
crime  throughout  the  very  period  in  which  the  active  elements 
of  Protestantism  were  gathering  beneath  his  banner.  His 
outrage  upon  Sir  John  Coventry,  and  the  murder  of  a  beadle 
with  his  own  hand,  occasioned  indeed  some  transitory  mur- 
murs ;  but  a  pardon  from  the  Crown  sheltered  him  from  the 
dock  arid  the  gallows,  and  a  certain  military  cock  of  the  hat, 
in  which  his  grace  indulged,  quite  came  into  fashion  as  a  sign 
of  evangelical  orthodoxy.  The  Cabal,  at  this  crisis,  culminated 
towards  its  highest  infamy;  its  members  extended  their  itching 
palms  to  France,  or  any  one  else  who  could  bribe  them  with 
gold  or  power.  The  best  commercial  interests  of  England  were, 
under  their  guidance,  just  so  many  commodities  for  sale  or 
barter:  Charles,  as  well  as  themselves,  had  descended  to  be 
pensioners  upon  the  bounty  of  Louis.  When  more  money  had 
to  be  raised,  after  the  scandalous  dissipation  of  the  parliamen- 
tary subsidies,  Ashley  conceived  and  executed  a  plan  for  shut- 
ting up  the  Exchequer,  which  placed  about  1 ,300,000/.  at  the 
mercy  of  ministers.  A  general  shock  was  thus  given  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  whole  country  and  metropolis.  Many  bankers  failed 
in  consequence.  Numbers  of  annuitants,  widows,  and  orphans 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  lowest  distress.  An  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  cabinet  to  regain  some  of  their  popularity, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  subsequent  spring,  by  an 
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ey  failed  to  preserve  him  from  the  effects  of  intellectual 
intoxication.  Instead  of  the  sober  and  decent  robes  worn  by 
his  predecessors  in  office,  "  he  appeared  on  the  bench  in  an 
ash-coloured  gown  silver-laced,  and  with  full-ribboned  pan- 
taloons," setting  the  whole  gravity  of  the  bar  at  defiance. 
Westminster  Hall  laughed  outright — although,  perhaps,  with 
some  sediment  of  malice ;  for,  in  coming  down  to  open  the 
term,  he  had  chosen  to  ride  on  horseback  instead  of  being 
drawn  in  a  carriage,  one  result  of  which  was,  that  the  protho- 
notaries,  counsel,  and  judges  had  to  accompany  him,  according 
to  etiquette,  in  a  similar  manner.  Few  of  those  venerable 
sages  were  accustomed  to  equestrian  exercise;  and  some  of 
them  lost  their  equilibrium  amidst  the  gibes  of  an  unwashed 
multitude,  far  too  happy  to  see  the  ermine  and  powdered  curls 
of  Justice  Twisden  laid  prostrate  in  the  mire.  Two  very 
different  accounts  are  given  of  his  administration  in  equity. 
Certain  barristers,  with  lungs  of  leather  and  brows  of  brass, 
occasionally  worried  him  to  death;  and  that  he  proved  a  supple 
instrument  for  political  purposes  can  scarcely  be  denied.  The 
wishes  of  his  sovereign  as  to  the  recent  financial  measures 
were  cautiously  yet  effectually  realised.  Proceedings  against 
the  bankers  were  stayed  in  the  inferior  courts ;  and  the  sus- 
pension of  payment  to  the  public  creditors  was  continued  by 
proclamation  for  another  six  months.  His  official  speeches 
in  Parliament  appear  to  have  been  not  less  eloquent  than  suc- 
cessful. During  the  prorogation  from  October  to  February 
1672-3,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  interest  in  the  Lower 
House,  he  issued  writs  for  new  elections  out  of  his  own 
Chancery,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  meeting  after  the 
recess,  when  in  regular  order  they  would  have  been  directed 
from  the  Hanaper  Office  of  the  Commons.  A  batch  of  his 
devoted  adherents  thus  got  returned,  in  addition  to  those 
already  in  the  legislature ;  which  so  annoyed  the  cavaliers  and 
churchmen,  that  they  resolved  to  dispute  the  seats  of  the  new 
members,  Shaftesbury,  moreover,  had  an  attack  of  illness, 
through  his  accident  twelve  or  thirteen  years  before  in  Hol- 
land :  an  ulcer  formed  under  the  ribs  which  had  then  been 
broken.  The  operation  of  tapping  having  become  necessary, 
and  his  overweening  vanity  having  given  some  currency  to  the 
notion  that  he  expected  to  be  chosen  King  of  Poland,  innu- 
merable squibs  circulated  throughout  town,  styling  him  Count 
Tapsky,  and  the  Earl  of  Shiftsbury  instead  of  Shaftesbury ; 
so  that  he  felt  his  popularity  to  be  somewhat  on  the  wane. 
His  fearful  licentiousness  also  augmented  the  number  of  his 
personal  enemies  among  the  aristocratic  classes.  When  the 
Houses  at  length  met,  the  opposition  carried  their  point  in  the 
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tiriction  between  articles  of  doctrine  and  those  of  mere  disci- 
pline, so  that  Nonconformists  objecting  to  the  latter  alone 
might  be  relieved,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity; but  the  measure  never  passed.  The  Duke  of  York 
and  Lord  Clifford  resigned  their  offices;  the  former  soon 
afterwards  effecting  his  second  marriage,  already  alluded  to. 
Shaftesbury,  no  longer  caring  for  royal  menaces,  pursued  his 
contemplated  course,  avowing  himself  an  adversary  of  the 
court,  and  the  champion  of  a  Protestant  people.  Charles, 
having  granted  him  a  full  pardon  for  all  offences  against  the 
crown,  gave  the  Great  Seal  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch ;  yet  with 
some  ludicrous  circumstances,  illustrating  that  intellectual  sor- 
cery which  the  late  keeper  must  have  exercised  over  the  mind 
of  the  king. 

The  noble  patriot  now  walked  daily  on  the  Exchange, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  for  every  discontented  partisan  or 
factious  fanatic  who  might  think  proper  to  address  him.  In 
the  estimation  of  his  new  associates  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
prize  atoned  for  every  past  transgression  ;  while  he  feelingly 
deplored  with  them  the  miseries  of  the  nation,  the  depression 
of  trade,  the  necessity  for  peace  with  Holland,  and  the  dan- 
gers threatening  religion  through  the  prevalence  of  Popery. 
"  Doubtful  as  it  was  whether  he  believed  or  not  in  revelation," 
observes  an  able  writer,  "  Protestant  theologians  were  found 
to  describe  him  from  the  pulpit  as  a  martyr  to  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  the  modern  saviour  of  Christianity :  foretelling 
that  his  fame,  like  that  of  the  woman  mentioned  in  the  Gos- 
pel, would  live  throughout  future  generations."  How  far  his 
genuine  mortifications  might  go,  may  be  more  easily  guessed 
than  ascertained  ;  yet,  most  true  it  is,  that  his  present  repre- 
sentative could  not  have  supplicated  for  a  day  of  penitential 
abstinence  in  reference  to  the  Maynooth  question,  or  the 
Russian  war,  with  greater  visible  unction  than  was  exhibited 
by  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  1674,  about  analogous 
subjects.  He  supported  a  motion  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  any  prince  of  the  blood  should  forfeit  his  right 
to  the  succession  if  he  married  a  Catholic ;  and  although  it 
was  not  then  carried,  the  exclusion  of  James  from  the  throne, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  became  the  prevalent  topic  of  the  times. 
Monrnouth  rose  in  favour  with  all  parties.  He  suffered  his 
flatterers  to  toast  him  at  their  banquets  as  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  begged  from  his  reputed  father  the  appointment  of  com- 
mander-in-chief,  which  was  granted  by  patent;  in  which  docu- 
ment, moreover,  attempts  were  offered  for  omitting  allusions 
to  his  illegitimacy  when  described  as  a  son  of  his  majesty. 
Charles  for  once  remained  firm  on  the  right  side ;  though 
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being  usher  in  a  school,  servant  to  a  bishop,  inmate  in  a 
monastery,  and  companion  to  an  itinerant  missionary,  pro- 
fessed himself  in  London,  under  various  feigned  names,  as  a 
convert  from  Popery  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  crime 
of  forgery,  perpetrated  in  Picardy  at  Mondidier,  had  com- 
pelled him  to  fly  from  justice  ;  but  his  apostasy  to  Protestant- 
ism made  amends,  it  would  seem,  for  any  mere  breach  of 
morals.  He  became  what  Achilli  and  Gavazzi  have  been  in 
our  own  days, — the  petted  monster  of  myriads  of  pious  Evan- 
gelicals. A  tissue  of  marvellous  lies  brought  him  in  triumph 
before  the  Privy-Council  and  a  committee  of  the  Commons  ; 
where,  although  an  investigation  unveiled  his  real  character 
and  history,  followed  up  as  it  was  by  a  swindling  transaction 
in  which  he  got  involved  at  Oxford,  yet  such  an  agitation  in 
consequence  shook  the  composure  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  that  Shaftesbury  conjectured  how  much  might  be 
done,  were  cleverer  agents  employed  upon  a  better  con- 
structed plan.  The  miscreant  received  Protestant  orders 
from  Dr.  Compton,  the  grand  episcopal  patron,  as  Eurnet 
styles  him,  "  of  all  converts  from  Catholicism  ;"  and  obtained, 
after  an  interval,  the  fair  vicarage  of  Dover  Court,  in  Essex. 
When  the  parliament  again  assembled,  in  February  1677, 
Buckingham,  under  the  guidance  of  Shaftesbury,  argued  that, 
from  the  recess  having  lasted  more  than  a  year,  it  amounted  in 
law  to  a  dissolution ;  which  proposition  the  earl  so  ably  sup- 
ported, that  it  led  to  his  arbitrary  committal,  together  with 
the  duke  who  had  moved  the  question,  and  Lords  Salisbury 
and  Wharton,  who  spoke  for  it.  The  four  peers,  being  or- 
dered to  beg  pardon,  declined,  and  were  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Buckingham,  Salisbury,  and  Wharton  subsequently  made 
their  submission,  and  were  discharged ;  but  Shaftesbury  re- 
mained a  prisoner  for  thirteen  months,  concocting  that  won- 
derful conspiracy  which  has  clothed  him  with  so  unenviable 
an  infamy  in  history.  Danby,  meanwhile,  played  the  game 
of  his  incarcerated  opponent,  by  heightening  the  general  terror 
with  a  series  of  anti-Popish  bills  for  limiting  the  prerogative 
of  James,  should  he  ever  inherit  the  crown  ;  for  plundering 
Catholics  of  their  fortunes  and  freedom ;  depriving  them  of 
their  children  when  old  enough  to  be  educated ;  still  sub- 
jecting priests  to  the  penalty  of  death,  and  laymen  to  the 
forfeiture  of  two-thirds  of  their  property;  and  identifying 
recusancy  with  treason,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  those 
Protestant  and  sagacious  legislators,  never  weary  "  of  raising 
barriers  against  the  toleration  of  a  false  and  idolatrous  wor- 
ship." Shaftesbury  had  also  appealed  in  vain  to  the  King's 
Bench  for  enlargement  by  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  It  at 
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these  realms  in  guilt,  bloodshed,  perjury,  confusion,  and 
misery.  His  majesty  received  the  earliest  intimation  when 
walking  in  the  Park,  on  the  13th  of  August  1678.  A  full 
development  of  the  imposture  would  occupy  more  volumes 
than  we  have  devoted  pages  to  this  article  ;  but  the  simple 
fact  was,  that  the  popular  mind  was  just  then  like  a  coal-mine 
charged  with  fire-blast,  into  which,  when  the  conspirators 
introduced  their  first  candle,  the  whole  atmosphere  exploded 
into  the  most  terrible  and  fatal  conflagration. 

The  depositions  of  Titus  Gates  were  made  before  Sir 
Edmundbury  Godfrey.  His  subsequent  suicide  harrowed  up 
the  public  mind,  already  more  than  sufficiently  agitated ;  and 
was  attributed  to  the  Papists,  as  the  first-fruits  of  their  pro- 
jected assassinations,  to  get  inconvenient  testimony  out  of 
their  way.  His  funeral  attracted  thousands  upon  thousands, 
anxious  as  they  professed  themselves  to  do  honour  to  the 
Protestant  proto-martyr ;  whose  mangled  remains,  thus  ex- 
posed to  general  view,  with  a  short  sword  sticking  through 
his  heart,  stirred  up  for  two  whole  days  the  worst  passions 
of  an  inflamed  populace.  Councils  assembled  ;  sermons  were 
preached;  royal  personages  believed  all  manner  of  lies,  and 
were  adored ;  or  they  hesitated  over  such  gross  delusions,  and 
were  execrated.  Houses  were  fortified,  streets  barricaded ; 
magistrates  surrounded  themselves  with  guards  and  weapons ; 
a  general  massacre  was  expected,  besides  the  blowing  up  of 
Whitehall,  and  the  burning  of  the  City.  Parliament,  when 
it  met,  added  thunder  and  lightning  to  the  political  hurricane. 
Senators  conjured  their  sovereign  to  be  careful  of  his  meals, 
and  to  see  that  they  were  furnished,  or  at  least  prepared,  by 
orthodox  cooks  abjuring  transubstantiation.  Committees  of 
inquiry  were  appointed  by  both  houses;  in  which  Shaftesbury 
and  his  creatures  contrived  to  gain  so  entirely  the  ascendency, 
that  the  earl  might  be  said  to  have  usurped  the  government. 
He  was  always  at  his  post,  self-possessed  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  power,  receiving  information,  granting  warrants  for 
searches  and  arrests,  examining  and  committing  his  victims, 
instructing  officers,  informers,  and  jailors ;  and,  in  one  word, 
compounding  all  the  ingredients  of  perjury,  persecution, 
and  falsehood  into  the  poison  of  his  magic  caldron.  Men, 
otherwise  sober,  went  mad  for  months  together  on  this  par- 
ticular subject.  The  seizure  of  Coleman's  papers  threw  oil 
of  vitriol  upon  the  flames.  Not  that  there  was  any  thing 
really  palpable  or  substantial  in  them  ;  but  he  had  been  ex- 
pensive and  unguarded  in  his  habits,  was  fond  of  diffusive 
correspondence,  had  been  an  Anglican,  and  had  become  a  not 
very  edifying  Catholic,  was  secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  York, 
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so  many  mockeries  of  justice.  No  jury  dared  to  acquit,  no 
judge  doubted  for  a  moment  to  condemn.  Even  the  episcopal 
clergy  hounded  on  the  executioners  to  their  horrible  work 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  Sancroft,  Barlow,  Sharp,  Burriet, 
Tillotson,  and  Stillingfleet,  roared  as  loudly  in  their  churches 
as  the  most  vulgar  Anabaptist  or  Independent  in  his  conven- 
ticle. Nor  in  the  higher  ranks  of  laymen  was  there  any  legis- 
lator more  bitter  than  the  belauded  William  Lord  Russell, 
even  down  to  the  death  of  the  saintly  Stafford.  The  members 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Whitbread  and  Fenwick,  together 
with  Harcourt,  Gavan,  Turner,  and  Langhorne,  an  eminent 
Catholic  lawyer,  as  also  three  Benedictine  monks,  Corker, 
Marshall,  and  Rumby,  went  to  their  bloody  martyrdom  in 
1679;  besides  Pleasington,  who  was  executed  at  Chester; 
Evans  and  Lloyd  at  Cardiff;  Lewis  at  Uske  ;  Postgate  at 
York ;  Mahoney  at  Ruthin  ;  Johnson  at  Worcester ;  and 
Kemble  at  Hereford.  These  latter  were  several  of  them 
priests,  of  whom  two  had  passed  their  eightieth  year !  In 
Ireland,  the  persecution  raged  with  almost  equal  violence, 
terminating  with  the  tragedies  of  Archbishops  Talbot  and 
Plunkett;  the  one  worn  down  to  a  painful  death  in  his  dun- 
geon, the  other  judicially  murdered  in  open  daylight. 

Danby,  about  1678-79,  had  witnessed  the  end  of  his  ad- 
ministration ;  an  annihilated  politician,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  betrayed  by  his  subordinates,  deserted  by  his  master, 
shipwrecked  by  circumstances,  and  irrevocably  superseded  by 
Shaftesbury.  That  wonderful  impostor  now  appeared  at  the 
summit  of  his  ambition.  All  the  Privy-Council  were  dis- 
missed at  once,  and  an  entirely  new  cabinet  formed,  with  the 
noble  author  of  the  Popish  Plot  at  its  head  as  lord  president. 
This  was  on  the  21st  April  1679.  Finding  the  Prince  of 
Orange  less  manageable  than  he  had  expected,  the  great  agi- 
tator had  concluded  a  close  compact  with  Monmouth,  whose 
conduct  and  prospects  he  had  lately  considered  rather  perilous 
speculations.  It  was  given  out  upon  solemn  evidence  that  the 
Catholics  had  endeavoured  to  set  fire  to  London ;  that  French 
troops  were  marching  to  the  coast  for  making  a  descent  upon 
England,  that  James  might  be  substituted  for  Charles,  and 
Catholicity  for  Protestantism  ;  so  now  the  single  hope  for 
national  and  religious  safety  lay  in  a  Bill  of  Exclusion,  which 
should  finally  set  aside  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession. 
Thus  began  an  energetic  contest,  terminating  ten  years  after 
in  the  Revolution  of  William  and  Mary  ;  yet  at  its  commence- 
ment, their  ignoble  rival  might  have  been  thought  by  some 

ersons  almost  nearer  to  the  coveted  prize  than  themselves. 
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off  as  the  grand  hope  of  the  nation.      He  also  organised  a 
system  of  petitions  precisely  analogous  to  those  of  the  present 
Anti-Muynooth  Association.     Yet,  strange  to  say,  instead  of 
achieving  his  purpose,  it  merely  produced  an  imitation  of  his 
plan  on   the  part  of  the  old  cavaliers,  by  way  of  reaction. 
James  returned  to  London.     His  opponents,  maddened  by  his 
reception,  revived  the  story  of  Monmouth's  legitimacy.     But 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Black  Box,  as  it  was  termed,  proved  too 
gross ;  while  the  populace,  fickle  as  it  always  is,  began  to  tire 
even  of  Titus  Gates,  the  Popish  Plot  itself,  and  all  its  con- 
comitants.    Every  lie  carries  the  worm  of  its  own  destruction 
at  the   core.     Still,  however,  struggling  for  his  supremacy, 
Shaftesbury  dared  to  present  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  Popish 
recusant ;  an  impudent  scheme  twice  attempted,  and  as  often 
defeated.     Then  followed  the  Meal-Tub  Plot,  the  affair  of 
Dangerfield  involving  fresh  executions,  the  negotiations  of  the 
patriots  with  France  and  the  Hague,  the  factions  of  Whig 
and  Tory,  and  a  final  effort  to  pass  the  Exclusion  Bill.     Had 
it  succeeded,  Shaftesbury  would  have  wreaked  his  vengeance 
upon  the  Catholics,  and  have  possibly  extirpated  their  holy 
religion  from  these  realms  as  effectually  as  it  has  been  done 
from  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms.     But  Charles  obtained  his 
ultimate  advantage  through  getting  rid  of  the  Parliament  al- 
together.    It  was  dissolved  at  Oxford  on  the  27th  of  March 
1681.     Halifax  and  his  companions  having  now  the  seals  of 
office  swept  the  cabinet  clear  from  all  its  recent  occupants ; 
and  determined  to  prosecute  the  late  lord   president,  upon 
charges  of  high   treason,  for  having  meditated  a  change   of 
government,  as  well  as  of  dynasty,  to  be  effected  by  violence, 
if  other  means  failed.     It  was  curious  to  see  the  tables  turned 
upon  the  mighty  agitator ;  who  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
on  the  2d  July   1681,  and  after  four  months  was  tried,  ac- 
quitted, and  dismissed.    The  mob  had  hooted  him  as  he  went 
into  custody;  bell-ringings  and  bonfires  attended  his  return, 
with  shouts  for  "  Monmouth  and  Shaftesbury."     Some  of  his 
papers,  however,  still  implicated  him;  nor  could  he  forbear 
mixing  himself  up  with  men  of  the  most  desperate  fortunes 
and  character.      Meanwhile  James  had  been  well  received 
in  the  metropolis;  and  even  his  old  enemy  once  thought  of 
seeking  a  reconciliation  with  him.     An  overture  of  the  sort 
being  but  coldly  received,  the  fallen  earl,  having  urged  his 
friends  to  rise  in  open  insurrection,  betook  himself  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  Presbyterian  parson  to  Harwich,  and  iVom  thence 
to   Holland ;    where  anxiety   and   vexation    undermined   his 
health,  until,  gout  attacking  his  stomach,  he  exphvd  shortly 
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his  former  friends  the  Baptists;  but  they  also  expelled  him 
within  twelve  months,  "  as  a  disorderly  person  and  a  hypo- 
crite ;  a  man  of  cunning,  mere  effrontery,  and  consummate 
falsehood."  He  died  in  1705,  full  of  days  and  iniquities. 
Verily  might  it  he  said  of  him,  that  pravaricatus  est,  ut 
abiret  in  locum  smtm. 


Rebfefo*, 

THE   NEWCOMES. 

The  Newcomes :  Memoirs  of  a  most  respectable  Family.     By 
W.  M.  Thackeray.     Bradbury  and  Evans. 

THERE  has  probably  been  no  successful  novelist  whose  writings 
have  given  rise  to  such  differences  of  opinion  as  Mr.  Thackeray. 
We  speak,  of  course,  of  differences  between  persons  who  might 
be  expected  to  have  agreed  tolerably  in  questions  of  common 
literary  criticism.  In  the  case  of  such  writers  as  Fielding  or 
Smollett,  where  the  moral  faults  are  glaring,  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  tone  and  practical  influence  of  their  books 
can  only  spring  from  radically  different  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong.  The  same  is  more  or  less  true  with  writers  of  less 
questionable,  but  still  decidedly  lax  principles,  such  as  Bulwer 
.Lytton.  Allowing  for  individual  exceptions,  and  setting  aside 
The  Caxtons  and  My  Novel,  in  which  the  novelist  has  taken 
up  a  new  line,  few  men  of  any  principle  will  doubt  that  this 
gentleman's  stories  are  utterly  untrue  as  pictures  of  human 
life,  human  passions,  and  human  motives,  as  they  are  in  real- 
ity and  in  possibility ;  or  will  hesitate  to  censure  them  as  at 
once  philosophically  false  and  practically  pernicious. 

Take,  again,  the  inimitable  stories  of  Miss  Austen.  We 
should  as  soon  expect  to  hear  of  differences  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  truth  of  Euclid's  Elements,  as  with  regard  to  the 
life-like  fidelity  of  those  sun-pictures  of  English  domestic  life. 
With  Walter  Scott,  too,  there  is  little  diversity  of  theoretical 
criticism.  We  may  differ  as  to  the  extent  to  which  his  habi- 
tual introduction  of  the  romantic  element  into  his  tales  inter- 
feres with  their  perfection  as  pictures  of  humanity  ;  but  beyond 
that,  the  estimate  formed  by  most  intelligent  novel-readers 
would  be  pretty  nearly  unanimous.  In  the  case  of  Charles 
Dickens  there  would  be  a  little  more  disagreement.  The 
scenes  which  one  reader  would  find  tragic,  another  would  feel 
melodramatic,  and  laugh  at  their  sentiment  as  fustian  ;  and  we 
should  not  all?of  us  agree  as  to  our  liking  for  that  "  cant  of 
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taste,  the  colonel  in  The  Newcomes  is  scarcely  more  success- 
ful. He  is  only  a  fresh  edition  of  Dobbin ;  in  some  points  ad- 
mirably drawn ;  but  his  simplicity  degenerates  into  silliness, 
and  his  heart  is  magnified  at  the  expense  of  his  brains.  The 
scene  where  he  is  made  to  visit  a  London  "  cider-cellar,"  and 
come  out  in  the  character  of  the  virtuous  parent,  who  never 
heard  of  the  world's  shocking  wickedness,  is  simply  an  impos- 
sibility in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  history  has  been  that  which 
Mr.  Thackeray  assigns  to  Colonel  Newcome.  Then  we  have 
Laura,  from  Pendennis,  once  more  :  a  most  uninteresting  young 
lady  originally,  with  a  soft  heart  and  brains  to  match,  but  now 
transformed  into  our  author's  beau-ideal  of  a  young  mother. 
As  Mrs.  Pendennis,  this  Laura  is  absolutely  a  nuisance; 
offensively  perfect;  and,  as  a  specimen  of  good-breeding, 
decidedly  second-rate. 

As  an  exception,  however,  to  the  ordinary  failure  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  worthies,  we  have  here  a  delightfully-sketched 
personage  in  Madame  de  Florae,  the  colonel's  old  love,  and 
married  to  an  aged  French  emigre  by  her  parents.  This  is  the 
first  character  in  which  we  have  seen  our  author  conceive  a 
natural  union  between  sincere  piety,  warm  feelings,  and  dis- 
tinct individuality  of  mind.  Equally  successful  is  madame's  son, 
the  vicomte.  He  is  one  of  the  happiest  conceptions  in  modern 
fiction.  The  Anglo-mania  of  a  certain  section  of  the  French 
noblesse  was  never  hit  off  with  lighter  grace  or  a  more  delicate 
touch.  It  was  a  clever  thought,  too,  to  make  him  and  his  mo- 
ther talk  an  English  not  of  the  common  "  foreigner's-English" 
sort,  but  a  literal  translation  of  the  equivalent  French  idiom. 

But  The  Newcomes  abounds  in  happily-conceived  and  vi- 
gorously-painted portraits.  Clive  himself,  the  hero,  is  of  the 
Arthur-Pendennis  type,  and  a  rather  commonplace  kind  of  a 
young  gentleman.  Still,  he  is  fairly  done ;  and  the  author's 
only  mistake  in  his  respect  is  that  of  making  him  write  letters 
far  more  brilliant  and  acute  than  could  possibly  have  come  from 
the  head  of  a  youth  such  as  our  friend  Clive  is  represented. 
A  much  more  interesting  and  equally  well-drawn  fellow  is 
young  Lord  Kew,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  type  that 
we  know  of  in  novels.  As  for  his  wicked  old  grandmother, 
she  is  inimitable :  in  such  villanous  specimens  of  heartless 
humanity  Mr.  Thackeray's  pen  revels.  Ethel,  her  grand- 
daughter, is  unquestionably,  on  the  whole,  successful.  It  was 
a  difficult  task  to  retain  the  reader's  liking  for  her  all  through 
the  more  selfish  and  foolish  parts  of  her  career ;  but  we  sus- 
pect that  few  readers  will  not  prefer  her,  all  along,  to  Mr. 
Thackeray's  model-mother,  Laura  Pendennis. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  book  is  studded  with  portraits 
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"  Our  friend  Clivc  used  jocularly  to  say  he  believed  there  were 
no  Romans.  There  were  priests  in  portentous  hats  ;  there  were 
friars  with  shaven  crowns;  there  were  the  sham  peasantry,  who 
dressed  themselves  out  in  masquerade  costumes,  with  bagpipe  and 
goat-skin,  with  crossed  leggings  and  scarlet  petticoats,  who  let  them- 
selves out  to  artists  at  so  many  pauls  per  sitting;  but  he  never 
passed  a  Roman's  door  except  to  buy  a  cigar  or  to  purchase  a 
handkerchief.  Thither,  as  elsewhere,  we  carry  our  insular  habits 
with  us.  We  have  a  little  England  at  Paris,  a  little  England  at 
Munich,  Dresden,  every  where.  Our  friend  is  an  Englishman,  and 
did  at  Rome  as  the  English  do. 

"  There  was  the  polite  English  society,  the  society  that  flocks  to 
see  the  Colosseum  lighted  up  with  blue  fire,  that  flocks  to  the  Vati- 
can to  behold  the  statues  by  torchlight,  that  hustles  into  the  churches 
on  public  festivals  in  black  veils  and  deputy-lieutenants'  uniforms, 
and  stares,  and  talks,  and  uses  opera-glasses  while  the  pontiffs  of 
the  Roman  Church  are  performing  its  ancient  rites,  and  the  crowds  of 
the  faithful  are  kneeling  round  the  altars;  the  society  which  gives  its 
balls  and  dinners,  has  its  scandal  and  bickerings,  its  aristocrats,  par- 
venues,  toadies  imported  from  Belgravia;  has  its  club,  its  hunt,  and 
its  Hyde  Park  on  the  Pincio:  and  there  is  the  other  little  English 
world,  the  broad-hatted,  long-bearded,  velvet-jacketed,  jovial  co- 
lony of  the  artists,  who  have  their  own  feasts,  haunts,  and  amuse- 
ments by  the  side  of  their  aristocratic  compatriots,  with  whom  but 
few  of  them  have  the  honour  to  mingle. 

"  J.  J.  and  Clive  engaged  pleasant  lofty  apartments  in  the  Via 
Gregoriana.  Generations  of  painters  had  occupied  these  chambers, 
and  gone  their  way.  The  windows  of  their  painting-room  looked 
into  a  quaint  old  garden,  where  there  were  ancient  statues  of  the 
imperial  time,  a  babbling  fountain,  and  noble  orange-trees  with  broad 
clustering  leaves  and  golden  balls  of  fruit,  glorious  to  look  upon. 
Their  walks  abroad  were  endlessly  pleasant  and  delightful.  In 
every  street  there  were  scores  of  pictures  of  the  graceful  charac- 
teristic Italian  life,  which  our  painters  seem  one  and  all  to  reject, 
preferring  to  depict  their  quack  brigands,  contadini,  pifferari,  and 
the  like,  because  Thompson  painted  them  before  Jones,  and  Jones 
before  Thompson,  and  so  on,  backwards  into  time.  There  were  the 
children  at  play,  the  women  huddled  round  the  steps  of  the  open 
doorways,  in  tlie  kindly  Roman  winter;  grim  portentous  old  hags, 
such  as  Michael  Angelo  painted,  draped  in  majestic  raggery;  mothers 
and  swarming  bambins  ;  slouching  countrymen,  dark  of  beard  and 
noble  of  countenance,  posed  in  superb  attitudes,  lazy,  tattered,  and 
majestic.  There  came  the  red  troops,  the  black  troops,  the  blue 
troops  of  the  army  of  priests ;  the  snuffy  regiments  of  Capuchins, 
grave  and  grotesque  ;  the  trim  French  abbe's  ;  my  lord  the  bishop, 
with  his  footman  (those  wonderful  footmen)  ;  my  lord  the  cardinal, 
in  his  ramshackle  coach,  and  his  two,  nay  three  footmen  behind 
him— flunkeys  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  dressed  by  the  costu- 
mier of  a  British  pantomime — coach  with  prodigious  emblazonments 
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friars,  of  pining  cloistered  virgins,  of  ignorant  peasants  worshipping 
wood  and  stones,  bought  and  sold  indulgences,  absolutions,  and  the 
like  commonplaces  of  Protestant  satire.  Lo,  yonder  inscription, 
which  blazes  round  the  dome  of  the  temple,  so  great  and  glorious 
it  looks  like  heaven  almost;  and  as  if  the  words  were  written  in 
stars,  it  proclaims  to  all  the  world  that  this  is  Peter,  and  on  this  rock 
the  Church  shall  be  built,  against  which  Hell  shall  not  prevail! 
Under  the  bronze  canopy  his  throne  is  lit  with  lights  that  have  been 
burning  before  it  for  ages.  Round  this  stupendous  chamber  are 
ranged  the  grandees  of  his  court.  Faith  seems  to  be  realised  in 
their  marble  figures.  Some  of  them  were  alive  but  yesterday  : 
others,  to  be  as  blessed  as  they,  walk  the  world  even  now  doubt- 
less ;  and  the  commissioners  of  heaven,  here  holding  their  court  a 
hundred  years  hence,  shall  authoritatively  announce  their  beatifica- 
tion. The  signs  of  their  power  shall  not  be  wanting.  They  heal 
the  sick,  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  cause  the  lame  to  walk  to-day, 
as  they  did  eighteen  centuries  ago.  Are  there  not  crowds  ready  to 
bear  witness  to  their  wonders  ?  Isn't  there  a  tribunal  appointed  to 
try  their  claims  ;  advocates  to  plead  for  and  against ;  prelates  and 
clergy  and  multitudes  of  faithful  to  back  and  believe  them  ?  Thus 
you  shall  kiss  the  hand  of  a  priest  to-day,  who  has  given  his  to  a  friar 
whose  bones  are  already  beginning  to  work  miracles,  who  has  been 
the  disciple  of  another  whom  the  Church  has  just  proclaimed  a  saint 
— hand  in  hand  they  hold  by  one  another,  till  the  line  is  lost  up  in 
heaven.  Come,  friend,  let  us  acknowledge  this,  and  go  and  kiss  the 
toe  of  St.  Peter.  Alas !  there's  the  channel  always  between  us ; 
and  we  no  more  believe  in  the  miracles  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, than  that  the  bones  of  his  grace,  John  Bird,  who  sits  in  St. 
Thomas's  chair  presently,  will  work  wondrous  cures  in  the  year 
2000 :  that  his  statue  will  speak,  or  his  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  will  wink. 

"  '  So,  you  see,  at  those  grand  ceremonies  which  the  Roman 
Church  exhibits  at  Christmas,  I  looked  on  as  a  Protestant.  Holy 
Father  on  his  throne  or  in  his  palanquin,  cardinals  with  their  tails 
and  their  train-bearers,  mitred  bishops  and  abbots,  regiments  of 
friars  and  clergy,  relics  exposed  for  adoration,  columns  draped, 
altars  illuminated,  incense  smoking,  organs  pealing,  and  boxes  of 
piping'  soprani,  Swiss  guards  with  slashed  breeches  and  fringed  hal- 
berts, — between  us  and  all  this  splendour  of  old-world  ceremony 
there's  an  ocean  flowing :  and  yonder  old  statue  of  Peter  might 
have  been  Jupiter  again,  surrounded  by  a  procession  of  flamens  and. 
augurs,  and  Augustus  as  pontifex  maximus,  to  inspect  the  sacri- 
fices ;  and  my  feelings  at  the  spectacle  had  been  doubtless  pretty 
I  much  the  same.'  " 
The  one  prominent  fault  in  The  Neivcomes  is  its  excessive 
length.  Four-and-twenty  numbers  of  close  type  are  more 
than  the  cleverest  inventor  of  plots  and  characters  can  com- 
pass. Mr.  Thackeray  could  have  managed  about  eighteen 
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nger  convicts  Hippolytus  of  malignant  falsehood,  and  vin- 
icates   the  character  of  Callistus  from  the  very  accusations 
brought  against  him. 

The  early  history  of  Pope  Callistus  I.  was  briefly  as  fol- 
\vs :  he  was  originally  a  slave,  in  the  service  of  a  Christian 
amed  Carphophorus,  who  held  a  situation  in  the  palace  of 
e  Emperor  Commodus.  This  was  about  the  close  of  the 
cond  century.  His  master  employed  him  to  manage  a  sort 
'  bank  of  exchange  ;  but  not  proving  fortunate  in  his  specu- 
tions,  he  fled,  to  escape  the  effects  of  his  master's  anger,  to 
ortus,  with  the  intention  of  taking  ship  to  another  country, 
arphophorus  pursued  him,  and  came  up  with  him  before  he 
uld  embark.  In  his  despair  he  sprang  into  the  sea,  to  save 
imself  by  swimming ;  but  was  immediately  seized  by  some 
ilors,  and  delivered  up  to  his  master.  The  latter  forthwith 
ok  him  back  to  Rome,  and  cast  him  into  the  Pistrinum,  a 
rison  for  runaway  slaves,  where  he  underwent  the  greatest 
uelties.  That  a  Christian  should  thus  treat  a  fellow-Chris- 
ian  surely  proves  more  against  the  character  of  the  master 
~n  of  his  slave.  It  was  not  long  before  Callistus  excited 
compassion  of  several  of  the  faithful  at  Rome,  who 
leaded  for  him  so  powerfully,  that  the  hard-hearted  Carpho- 
horus  was  induced  to  relent,  and  set  him  at  liberty  on  con- 
dition of  his  recovering  certain  sums  of  money  he  had  impru- 
ently  lent  to  the  Jews,  which  still  remained  in  their  hands, 
n  fulfilling  this  condition,  he  once  urged  his  claims  on  his 
ewish  debtors  on  the  Sabbath-day,  as  they  were  entering  the 
nagogue.  The  Jews,  thinking  this  a  good  opportunity  to 
id  themselves  once  for  all  of  the  importunities  of  a  poor 
Christian  slave  like  Callistus,  seized  and  dragged  him  before 
'ascianus,  prefect  of  the  city,  on  the  charge  of  being  a  Chris- 
ian  and  creating  a  riot  at  the  synagogue.  The  upshot  was, 
that  he  was  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  life  in  the  mines 
of  Sardinia.  After  undergoing  this  dreadful  punishment  for 
some  time,  he  was  suddenly  set  at  liberty  again,  with  a  num- 
r  of  other  fellow-sufferers  condemned  to  the  mines  for 
hrist's  sake.  They  were  all  indebted  for  this  unexpected 
on  to  the  intercession  of  the  emperor's  favourite  mistress, 
arcia,  who  strongly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  persecuted 
Christians.  After  so  many  severe  trials,  better  days  now 
dawned  on  Callistus :  he  returned  to  Rome,  where,  as  semis 
poena?,  he  was  exempted  from  slavery,  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  Church.  He  soon  rose  to  high  distinction  among  the 
man  clergy ;  became  director  of  the  celebrated  cemetery 
Inch,  from  him,  was  called  Ccemeterium  Callisti,  and  enjoyed 
e  complete  confidence  of  Pope  Zephirinus. 
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parties,  who  maintained  opposite  views  on  tins  awful  mystery; 
the  party  founded  by  Noetus,  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  at  the  head  of  which  Cleomenes  now  stood,  and  the 
party  started  in  opposition  to  it  by  Hippolytus  himself.     The 
party  of  Noetus,  as  is  well  known,  maintained  the  wholly  un- 
Catholic  doctrine  that  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son  were 
not  distinct  persons,  but  essentially  one  and  the  same,  so  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  nothing  but  an  emanation  of  the  Father  in 
the  flesh,  and  as  such  styled  the  Son.     Against  this  erroneous 
system  Hippolytus  professed  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion 
of  orthodoxy,  and  was  very  eager  in  consequence  to  obtain 
the  unqualified  support  of  a  man  of  such  weight  as  Callistus. 
In  this  he  did  not  succeed,  because  Callistus  had  not  the  same 
high  opinion  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Hippolytus  as  he  himself 
md.     It  is  true  Hippolytus  held,  in  opposition  to  the  Noetians, 
lat  the  Trinity  consisted  of  three  distinct  persons,  in  the  Ca- 
lolic  sense ;  but  by  mixing  up  Platonic  ideas  in  his  state- 
icnt  of  the  dogma,  he  adulterated  it  with  much  that  was 
inge,  and  even  repugnant,  to  the  simple  faith  of  the  Church. 
Thus,  according  to  him,  the  Son,  as  a  distinct  person  from  the 
Father,  existed  before  all  time  ;  but  is  yet  not  eternal,  like  the 
Father,  because  He  once  did  not  exist  hypostatically,  because, 
though  assuredly  eternal  in  God  according  to  His  substance, 
Te  is  yet  only  so  as  the  impersonal  understanding  of  God. 
'hen  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  is  that  of  the 
trictest  subordination ;  the  Father  commands,  the  Son  obeys 
id  executes.     The  Father  is  the  grand  total  of  the  Divinity, 
-a  total  to  which  the  Son  only  stands  in  the  relation  of  one 
)f  its  powers.     In  Dr.  Dollinger's  opinion,  too,  there  is  little 
loubt   that   Hippolytus  swerved  from  the  Catholic   doctrine 
respecting  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  would 
appear  to  view  as  something  not  primeval,  but  as  resulting 
later  for  destined  ends. 

When  Callistus  became  Pope,  on  the  death  of  Zephirinus, 
Sabellius  had  succeeded  Cleomenes  as  head  of  the  Noetians, 
.  and   had   elaborated  their  principles  into  the  system  which 
afterwards  bore  his  name.     It  was  to  this  effect:  that  there 

•  is  only  one  God,  who  is  called  the  Father  from  His  first  mani- 
festation as  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world ;  then  the 
Son,  inasmuch  as  by  a  second  manifestation  He  united  Him- 
self in  His  power  and  efficacy  with  the  Man  Jesus ;  while,  in 
a  third  emanation,  He  is  called  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  working 
out  the  salvation  of  the  human  race  in  the  Church.  That  as 
soon  as  ever  these  two  outbeamings  of  God,  denominated  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  shall  have  accomplished  their  mission,  they 
will  return  into  the  Father  from  whom  they  issued.  For  ob- 
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mitted  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  This  concession 
Callistus  extended,  on  the  same  terms,  to  such  as  had  incurred 
excommunication  for  idolatry  and  murder.  Then,  he  admitted 
converts  into  the  Church  free  of  any  penance  at  all  when  their 
past  state  of  error  had  heen  an  involuntary  one ;  and  in  the 
case  of  apostates,  he  rendered  it  much  easier  for  them  to  return 
to  their  duty  than  formerly  by  greatly  softening  the  conditions 
of  the  penance  they  were  obliged  to  perform.  In  consequence 
of  this  evangelical  mildness,  he  made  a  great  many  new  converts 
to  the  true  faith,  and  won  back  many  who  had  renounced  it; 
among  which  last  were  not  a  few  of  the  disciples  of  Hippolytus 
himself — nay,  some  whom  he  had  actually  excommunicated — 
and  hence  he  was  embittered  and  exasperated  beyond  measure. 
~  he  affected  to  consider  his  own  schismatical  clique  as  alone 
e  true  Catholic  Church,  in  opposition  to  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  the  "  school"  or  "  conventicle"  of  Callistus.  And  yet, 
full  of  passion  and  absurdity  as  the  accusations  of  Hippolytus 
are,  he  is  obliged  to  admit  nevertheless  that  all  the  regulations 
wly  made  by  St.  Callistus  were  of  a  permanent  character, 
d  continued  in  force  after  his  death, — as  strong  a  proof  as 
uld  be  given  that  they  had  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the 
rgy  and  laity  of  Rome,  who,  in  that  age,  exercised  a 
werful  influence  over  the  measures  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
especially  in  all  matters  relating  to  a  reform  or  change  of 
Church-discipline ;  so  that  his  authority  was  any  thing  but  an 
absolute  one  in  consequence. 

KDr.  Dollinger's  work  is  not  only  a  masterpiece  of  critical 
vestigation,  it  is  also  enriched  with  historical  passages  of  a 
ost  interesting  kind.  St.  Callistus,  it  appears,  among  other 
ings,  imparted  the  blessing  of  the  Church  to  marriages 
which  were  not  acknowledged  by  the  heathen  Roman  law, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  of  rank  marrying 
a  freedman  or  even  a  slave.  This  disregard  of  the  laws  of  the 
state  formed  one  of  his  most  heinous  offences  in  the  eyes  of 
Hippolytus,  who  denounces  him  in  the  most  virulent  terms  in 
consequence.  But  it  was  precisely  because  the  laws  of  the 
state,  in  their  spirit,  clashed  with  the  laws  of  the  Church,  that 
St.  Callistus  was  led  to  act  as  he  did.  In  his  times,  under  the 
emperors,  it  was  not  at  all  requisite,  in  contracting  a  legal 
marriage,  to  seal  it  by  any  act  or  formality  either  civil  or 
religious,  as  is  the  case  in  all  Christian  states  at  the  present 
day.  All  that  was  necessary  was  the  father's  consent  to  the 
marriage  of  his  child,  over  whom  he  never  ceased  to  exercise 
the  most  absolute  authority.  Hence  that  marriage  was  a  good 
one  in  the  eye  of  the  Roman  law  which  consisted  in  the  mere 
fact  of  two  legally  qualified  persons  living  together  as  man  and 
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and  patrician  families  stood?  Even  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Vetracinius  could  say  to  the  emperor,  that  he  saw  many  as  praetors 
who  had  fought  with  him  (as  gladiators)  in  the  arena.*  After  this 
Commodus  caused  freedmen  to  be  received  into  the  senate  and 
among  the  patricians.")"  Then  followed  the  wholesale  executions 
of  the  adherents  of  Albinus  by  order  of  Severus.  These  (to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  forty  at  once)  principally  cut  off  the 
senators  and  great  officers  of  state.};  His  son  Caracalla  seemed 
to  have  made  it  his  peculiar  task  utterly  to  destroy  the  senate,  so 
great  was  the  multitude  of  those  whom  he  caused  to  be  executed  as 
partisans  of  his  murdered  brother  Geta,  or  whom  he  ruined,  by 
various  means,  in  their  property.§  Diminished  as  the  senate  thus 
was,  Heliogabalus  now  sought  to  recruit  it  by  enrolling  new  senators 
merely  for  money,  without  regard  to  property  or  birth.  ||  Consider- 
ing, therefore,  the  state  to  which  the  last  emperors,  as  if  in  compe- 
tition with  each  other,  had  reduced  the  senate,  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  Papinian  law,  with  its  tendency  to  keep  up  the  honour  of 
wealthy  and  ancient  families,  was  already  an  anachronism  when 
Callistus  declared  he  would  accept  the  unequal  marriages  of  sena- 
torial women  as  valid  before  the  Church."  (pp.  171-2.) 

Such  women,  in  truth,  when  they  were  young  and  had  no 
vocation  to  celibacy,  were  placed  in  a  most  trying  position 
on  embracing  Christianity,  as  there  were  few  persons  of  their 
sex  that  did  so.  A  Christian  believer  among  the  men  of 
high  rank,  in  those  times,  was  a  great  rarity ;  and  if  here  and 
there  such  a  person  was  to  be  met  with  among  the  senators, 
or  other  high  dignitaries,  ten  to  one  it  was  an  aged  man  and 
not  a  young  one.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  Christian 
maiden  of  distinction  had  hardly  any  prospect  of  marrying  a 
Christian  husband  of  corresponding  station.  She  had  no  other 
choice  but  to  remain  single  or  to  take  a  heathen,  or  else  to 
marry  a  Christian  of  inferior  rank  or  unite  herself  to  a  slave. 
Hippolytus,  who  was  just  as  starch  a  rigorist  respecting 
matrimony  as  penance,  if  he  had  been  asked  by  her  whether 
she  ought  sooner  to  marry  a  heathen  of  her  own  rank  than  a 
Christian  beneath  it,  would  have  advised  her  to  marry  neither, 
but  to  view,  in  the  fact  that  no  Christian  husband  of  suitable 
station  was  forthcoming,  the  will  of  God  clearly  manifested 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  serve1  Him  unmarried  in  a  state  of 
continency.  St.  Callistus  adopted,  as  we  have  said,  a  different 
course,  and  permitted  highborn  or  wealthy  women  to  contract 
marriage  with  one  of  their  slaves.  In  such  cases  the  slave 

*  Jul.  Capitol.  Vita  M.  Anton,  c.  12. 
f  Vit.  Commod.  c.  6. 

j  Dio,  i.  75,  c.  8,  p.  1262,  ed.  Reiraar.     Spartiani  Vita  Sever,  c.  12. 
§  Spartiani  Vita  Caracallse,  c.  4.    Dio,  i.  17,  p.  1290  sq.  ed.  Reimar. 
||  "  In  senatum  legit  sine  discrimine  tetatis,  census,  generis,  pecunise  merito." 
Lamprid.  c.  6. 
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that  they  were  not  persons  but  only  things, — that,  indeed,  their  very 
existence  had  no  other  end  or  aim  than  to  subserve  the  interests, 
pleasures,  and  whims  of  their  masters, — they  had  the  faults  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  oppressed  ;  lying,  deceit,  theft,  are  mentioned  as 
the  most  common  vices  of  slaves.  That  a  man  had  almost  as  many 
enemies  as  slaves  was  almost  proverbial.  But  the  Roman  legislation 
itself  more  strongly  expressed  by  one  definition  alone  the  effect  of 
servitude  on  the  character  of  a  slave  than  could  possibly  be  done 
by  the  most  detailed  description  ;  for  a  distinction  was  set  up  be- 
tween such  slaves  as  were  novices  and  practised  slaves  (novitii  et 
vetcratores).  As  soon  as  a  slave  had  been  a  year  in  service,  he  was 
no  longer  a  novice  but  a  veterator — one  used  to  it,  and  worth  much 
less  than  one  not  used  to  it ;  so  that  the  slave-dealers  were  accus- 
tomed falsely  to  represent  a  slave  who  had  seen  service  as  a  novice 
in  order  to  get  a  higher  price  ;*  for,  says  Ulpian,  it  is  an  admitted 
thing  that  a  novice  is  much  more  simple,  tractable,  and  useful  than 
a  slave  already  used  to  servitude,  who  is  much  more  difficult  to 
reform  and  adapt  to  the  requirements  of  his  master. f  Thus  one 
year  of  slavery,  according  to  Roman  calculation,  was  amply  suffi- 
cient to  corrupt  an  individual  thoroughly.  The  fruits  of  such  maxims 
of  law  as  these,  which,  even  under  the  emperors,  were  practically 
acknowledged,  were  as  follows  :  A  slave  has  no  rights.^  Servitude 
is  juridically  to  be  compared  to  death  :§  towards  a  slave  every  thing 
is  to  be  permitted.j  |  A  master  cannot  be  bound  to  any  thing  by  com- 
pact with  a  slave  ;^j  in  general  no  obligation  exists  towards  him.** 
Female  slaves  may  be  compelled  against  their  will  to  yield  their  vir- 
tue j-j-'j-  for  slaves  marriage  is  only  a  physical  relationship — a  pure 
fiction — the  reality  of  which  consists  entirely  in  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  master;  adultery,  therefore,  cannot  be  committed  against  slaves, 
and  the  laws  of  consanguinity  do  not  concern  them.^ 

"  Then  it  was  that  a  society  arose  in  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
bosom  of  which  the  free  man  and  the  slave  were  to  be  equal — the 
Church.  This  equality  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  rights  the 
Church  was  able  to  give  at  once,  and  she  did  so ;  the  rest  had  to  be 
the  work  of  time.  With  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the 
slaves,  she  had  to  begin  the  work  of  their  social  elevation ;  she 
taught  the  slaves,  as  Origen  says,§§  to  acquire  through  faith  freedom 
of  thought,  and  thus  to  attain  to  freedom  itself.  Within  her  domain 
even  slaves  were  intrusted  with  ecclesiastical  offices  ;  here  there 
was  a  class  of  persons  whose  ascetic  way  of  life  led  them  on  prin- 
ciple to  renounce  the  service  of  slaves.  Up  to  the  third  century 
the  Church  had  achieved  so  much,  by  means  of  her  own  indwelling 
power,  that  a  Christian  slave  was  on  the  average  certainly  a  nobler, 

*  D.  39,  t.  4,  i.  16,  §  3.  f  D.  21,  t.  1,  i.  7. 

J  "  Servile  caput  nullum  jus  habet."  D.  4.  i.  6,  i.  3. 

§  D.  35,  t.  1,  59.  ||  Seneca  De  Clement,  i.  18. 

Tf  C.  2,  t.  4,  i.  13.  **  D.  50,  t.  17,  i.  21. 

ft  Seneca  Controv.  v.  33,  p.  441-443.  Compare  Plautus,  Pseudol.  i.  1 1,  v.  174. 

Jt  Dig.  38,  t.  10,  i.  10. 

§§  Adv.  Celsum,  iii.  54,  p.  483,  edit,  de  la  Rue. 
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tism  to  those  who  afterwards  relapsed  into  idolatry,  as  assail 
him  because  his  intentions  to  afford  a  moral  stay  by  means  of 
Christian  marriage  to  women  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  wicked 
seductions  of  heathenism,  were  now  and  then  defeated  by  the 
guilt  of  such  women,  and  he  had  to  see,  in  consequence,  the 
good  he  proposed  perverted  into  evil.  Withal,  that  it  could 
be  no  matter  of  surprise  if,  in  the  words  of  our  author : 

"  In  a  city  where  it  was  necessary  to  forbid  women  by  a  special 
law  to  fight  like  gladiators  in  the  arena,  where, — on  occasion  of  the 
Emperor  Severus  enacting  a  law  against  adultery,  a  memorial  was 
presented  to  him  with  the  names  of  3000  persons  guilty  of  that 
crime, — where  the  favourite  of  this  emperor,  Plautianus,  caused  a 
hundred  persons  of  distinction,  some  of  whom  were  actually  fathers, 
to  be  made  eunuchs  of,  for  the  service  of  his  daughter,  about  to  be 
married  to  Caracal! a  ;* — if  in  such  a  city  even  Christian  women 
were  occasionally  to  be  found  for  whom  the  spirit  of  seduction, 
pressing  upon  them  through  innumerable  channels,  and  under  the 
most  various  forms,  proved  too  strong,  and  who  fell  from  the  faith." 
(p.  187.) 

With  not  less  acrimony  is  St.  Callistus  taken  to  task  by 
his  inveterate  foe  on  the  pretended  charge  of  having  offended 
against  the  law  of  celibacy  for  the  clergy,  inasmuch  as  he 
allowed  clergymen  who  married  to  retain  their  clerical  rank. 
But,  in  reality,  the  general  word  "clergy,"  made  use  of  by 
Hippolytus,  as  is  clear  from  his  own  narrative,  is  to  be  re- 
stricted in  the  present  case  merely  to  subdeacons,  acolytes, 
and  lectors,  in  respect  of  whom  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
in  that  early  age  was  fluctuating  and  unsettled.  What  Pope 
Callistus  did  was  not  to  tolerate  wives  among  the  clergy  gene- 
rally, including  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  as  at  first  sight 
might  be  inferred  from  the  perfidious  vagueness  of  expression 
employed  by  Hippolytus,  but  only  to  impose  the  mildest  form 
of  ecclesiastical  punishment  then  in  use  on  subdeacons  or  aco- 
lytes who  presumed  to  marry ;  and  this  was,  to  suspend  them 
from  their  sacred  functions,  but  not  to  eject  "them  from  the 
ministry.  In  this  he  professedly  acted  in  the  spirit  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Romans,  xiv.  4;  and  of  St.  Matthew,  xiii.  30; 
while  he  considered  the  ark  of  Noah,  with  its  clean  and  unclean 
beasts,  as  a  prototype  of  the  Church.  His  conduct  was  simply 
the  same  as  that  of  all  champions  of  the  Church,  before  and 
since  his  time,  over  against  the  dark  rigorism  of  the  sects. 
Withal  that,  Dr.  Dollinger  does  not  omit  to  point  out  that, 
while  St.  Callistus,  in  what  he  advanced  in  his  own  justi- 
fication on  this  subject,  was  in  accordance  with  the  entire 
Church,  Hippolytus,  on  the  other  hand,  in  what  he  says 

*  Dio  Cass.  i.  17,  p.  1265,  Reimar 
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clergy  and  community;  and  Ilippolytus  is  obliged  to  confess,  that 
in  spite  of  the  uncnnonical  innovations  of  which  lie  was  said  to  be 
guilty,  even  well-meaning  men,  because  they  saw  the  Catholic 
Church  in  his  communion,  went  over  to  his  side. 

"  If  Callistus,  as  Hippolytus  describes  him,  had  been  a  flatterer 
and  sycophant  of  the  Pope  who  preceded  him,  and  moreover  of  a 
selfish  and  avaricious  Pope,  it  is  quite  incredible  that,  on  the  death 
of  this  Pope,  a  free  election,  consequently  the  good  opinion  of  the 
people,  the  favour  and  respect  of  the  clergy,  should  have  raised  him 
to  the  papal  chair.  What  means  could  he  set  in  motion  ?  Bribery  ? 
— he  was  poor,  and  the  number  of  those  to  be  bribed  would  have 
been  at  any  rate  far  too  great.  The  intervention  of  powerful 
patrons  ? — the  powerful  were  at  that  time  heathens  ;  and  had  any 
thing  of  the  kind  taken  place,  Hippolytus  would  not  have  been 
silent.  The  elections  were  not  made  by  a  few  and  in  secret,  but  by 
many  and  in  public.  Still  Hippolytus  has  so  described  Callistus  ; 
and  Hippolytus  was  a  pious,  and  surely  therefore  a  truth-loving 
man  ?  Yes,  he  has  said  what  was  reported  to  him  ;  and  when 
party-spirit  co-operates  as  it  does  in  his  case  with  personal  bitter- 
ness, then,  even  with  the  pious,  credulity  soon  gets  master  of  a  love 
of  truth."  (pp.  195-6.) 

The  scholarship  and  controversial  talents  both  of  Canon 
Wordsworth  and  Chevalier  Bunsen  present  about  as  credit- 
able a  figure  in  Dr.  Dollinger's  hands  as  the  veracity  and  can- 
dour of  Hippolytus.  The  Prussian  chevalier,  in  particular, 
is  shown  to  be  such  an  egregious  blunderer  on  the  subject  of 
Church  antiquities,  so  false  in  his  assertions,  and  so  absurd  in 
his  reasoning,  as  would  hardly  seem  credible  in  a  man  of  his 
reputation,  did  not  our  author  in  the  very  opening  of  his  work 
place  the  fact  beyond  all  doubt.  Bunsen  is  a  great  stickler, 
among  other  wild  theories,  for  Hippolytus  having  been  Bishop 
of  Portus  near  Rome,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  against  him 
of  such  writers  as  Eusebius,  Theodoret,  and  St.  Jerome,  who 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  anv  such  bishopric.  This  is  one  of  the 
main  points  on  which  Dr.  Db'llinger  controverts  his  views. 
To  prove  that  Portus  was  of  importance  enough  to  be  adapted 
for  a  bishop's  see,  Bunsen  principally  appeals  to  an  inscription 
first  made  known  by  Sponius  in  the  17th  century,  and  en- 
graved on  a  pillar  stated  to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Portus.  Dollinger,  in  reply,  proves  from  Sponius  himself 
that,  in  fact,  the  pillar  with  the  chevalier's  infallible  inscrip- 
tion upon  it  was  not  found  at  Portus  near  Rome  at  all,  but 
at  the  portus  or  port  of  Cannes  in  France !  Again,  in  the 
Philosophumena,  we  learn  that  Hippolytus  was  a  presbyter  at 
Rome.  To  reconcile  the  incongruity  of  this  with  his  being 
Bishop  of  Portus  too,  the  chevalier  in  the  first  place  coolly 
asserts  the  untruth,  that  such  an  arrangement  always  was  and 
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the  most  recondite  kind,  conveyed  in  so  clear  and  easy  a  style, 
or  relieved  by  such  caustic  pleasantry  and  invaluable  historical 
digression.  Never  was  the  character  of  a  great  and  sainted 
Pope  more  triumphantly  vindicated,  never  more  skilfully 
disentangled  from  the  meshes  of  an  insidious  web  of  dark  ca- 
lumny, than  by  Dr.  Db'llinger  in  his  Hippolytus  and  Callistus. 


THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE 
COURT  OF  GEORGE  THE  THIRD. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  the  Third,  from 
original  Family  Documents.  By  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Chandos,  K.G.  4  vols.  8vo.  London  :  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 

EVERY  book-maker  who,  besides  the  bays  of  authorship, 
wears  also  upon  his  brow  the  strawberry-leaves  of  social  rank, 
is  so  far  forth  a  praiseworthy  individual.  To  "  royal  and 
noble  authors"  we  bow  with  what  our  French  neighbours  call 
the  assurances  of  our  highest  consideration.  Not  that  we 
would  include  in  the  category  such  exceptional  cases  as  that 
of  Byron,  in  which  the  inborn  force  of  genius  rose  to  the  sur- 
face and  made  itself  felt,  apart  from  all  the  accidents  of  coronet 
and  lineage,  dexter  and  chief,  or  aught  else  that  might  occupy 
the  attention  of  a  Gwillim  or  a  Lodge ;  cases  in  which,  despite 
of  aristocratic  littlenesses  and  pretences  of  vanity,  the  poet  has 
manifestly  outshone  the  peer.  Such  men,  who  have  genius 
essentially,  and  rank  and  title  by  accident,  write  and  publish 
as  a  matter  of  course,  of  sheer  necessity,  and  less  (it  might 
seem)  in  consequence  of  their  position  than  in  very  despite  of 
it.  They  "  have  that  within"  that  will  not  brook  suppression  ; 
and  forth  it  comes,  like  a  struggling  volcano,  that  tears  up  its 
way  through  the  most  unlikely  strata,  and  emerges  to  astonish 
the  inert  and  smiling  civilisation  around  it.  Let  such  a  man 
wield  his  powers  for  good  or  for  evil  to  his  own  reward  or 

I  condemnation, — and  unhappy  indeed  was  the  exercise  made 
of  his  powers  by  the  gifted  and  miserable  man  we  have  referred 
to, — he  is  far  more  "  Byron"  than  he  is  "  Lord  Byron"  to  all 
countries  and  times  ;  as  the  undying  name  of  Shakspeare 
becomes  absolutely  grotesque  when  tricked  out  as  the  "  Mr. 
William  Shakspeare"  of  his  biographer  Rowe. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  a  peer,  ermined  and  coroneted, 
the  centre  of  a  great  position  in  the  land,  and  commanding  all 
those  channels  and  spheres  of  honourable  and  gratifying  em- 
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xcused  for  merely  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  the  fight,  and 
picking  up  here  and  there  a  straggler.  To  take,  for  instance, 
a  picture  of  still-life  in  the  shape  of  the  library  of  a  north- 
country  castle.  Mr.  T.  Grenvillo  writes,  in  1804,  to  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  : 

"  The  old  castle  that  I  am  now  writing  from  (Naworth)  is  cu- 
rious for  its  antiquity,  and  for  its  retaining,  in  great  part,  its  original 
apartments  and  disposition.  In  its  size  I  am  rather  disappointed, 
as  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  idea  that  I  had  formed  of  the  military 
mansion  of  the  Dacres  of  the  north ;  but  it  possesses  so  much  that 
is  curious  and  original,  in  old  arms  upon  its  battlements,  and  in  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  castle,  that  though  it  is  smaller  than  I 
expected,  mid  debarred  (!)  from  any  external  windows  to  the  coun- 
try, I  have  passed  a  few  days  here  very  much  to  my  satisfaction. 
You  will  suppose  that  I  have  not  neglected  the  three  or  four  hun- 
red  books  called  the  library  of  Lord  William  Howard  ;  and 
although  Lord  Carlisle  told  me  they  had  been  examined,  and  pro- 
duced nothing  curious,  yet  I  found  several  curious  articles  of  early 
printing,  which,  though  damaged,  I  have  persuaded  him  to  take  to 
own  to  be  saved,  before  they  are  irrecoverably  decayed.  Amongst 
them  is  Jacobi  Magni  Sophologium,  14/8,  by  Cranty,  Gering,  and 
Friburger;  the  Orcharde  of  Syon,  1519,  by  Wynkin  de  Worde, 
and  Hymns  by  ditto  ;  Barclay's  tiallust,  in  English,  by  Pynson ; 
Ranulph's  Chronicon,  by  Caxton  ;  the  Homilies  of  St.  Gregory,  in 
atin,  by  Peregrintis  de  Pasquelitus,  1493;  Speculum  Exemplorum, 
y  Richard 'Paefrod,  civem  Daventriensem,  1481;  Thomas  sfquinas, 
y  Claude  Chevallon  ;  Berner's  Froissart ;  Shakespeare,  first  edi- 
tion; Barclay's  Ship  of  Fooles  ;  a  vellum  manuscript  of  Hardyng's 
Chronicle  ;  another  of  the  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert,  in  English  verse: — 
these,  and  other  rarities  of  the  castle,  I  leave  to-morrow."  (vol.  iii. 
p.  3GO.) 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  year  1800, 
which  we  might  have  emulated  with  advantage  in  our  Crimean 
operations  last  year.  The  duke  writes  (ibid.  p.  87) : 

"The  impression  created  in  the  public  mind  in  England  by  the 
brilliant  successes  of  Buonaparte  in  Italy  was  exhibited  in  the 
activity  which  pervaded  our  martial  institutions.  A  conviction  that 
a  contest  was  impending,  in  which  the  entire  military  strength  of 
the  nation  must  be  employed,  was  evidently  gaining  ground ;  and 
the  king  put  himself  forward  prominently  to  encourage  the  warlike 
spirit  of  his  subjects,  in  every  quarter  within  reasonable  distance 
from  the  metropolis.  A  lively  writer,  who  possessed  singular  ad- 
vantages as  a  spectator,  has  thus  recorded  his  impressions  of  some 
of  these  royal  progresses  : 

Mr.  W.  II.  Freemaotle  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 

Englefield  Green,  July  15th,  1800. 
MY  LORD, — Nothing  in  this  part  of  the  world  but  military  busi- 
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ime  county,  4th  Sept.  1809  ;  Earl  of  Wellington,  28th  Feb.  1812  ; 
larquis  of  Wellington,  18th  August  1812  ;  and  Marquis  of  Douro 
d  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON,  3d  May  1814.  His  Grace  is  also 
Duke  of  Ciuclad  Rodrigo,  and  a  grandee  of  the  first  class  in  Spain ; 
>uke  of  Vittoria,  Marquis  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  Count  Vimeira, 
Portugal ;  and,  most  illustrious  of  all,  PRINCE  OF  WATERLOO, — a 
rincipality  conferred  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  upon  his 
rrace,  in  consideration  of  his  last,  greatest,  and  most  decisive  vic- 
>ry  over  the  French  army,  commanded  by  the  EMPEROR  NAPO- 
!ON  in  person,  18th  June  1815.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  a 
{Id-marshal  in  the  army,  colonel  of  Grenadier-guards,  colonel-in- 
lief  of  the  Rifle-brigade,  a  Knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the 
Jarter,  a  Knight-grand-cross  of  the  Bath,  and  of  all  the  most  dis- 
inguished  foreign  orders.  His  Grace  is  lord-warden  of  the  Cinque- 
Jorts,  constable  of  the  Tower,  commissioner  of  the  Royal  Military 
>llege  and  Military  Asylums,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
ints,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  &c." 

ne  is  out  of  breath  in  the  trying  to  keep  up  with  him  in 
e  rapidity  and  length  of  such  a  course  of  "  glory."     Yet 
is  is  but  skimming  the  surface  :  these  details  of  all  that  was 
ublicly  awarded  to  him  by  grateful  sovereigns,  and  the  votes 
f  parliaments  and  corporations,  are  but  the  "  outward  limbs 
nd  flourishes"  attending   the  life  of  power  which   he  lived 
"or  full  forty  years  after  the  sparkling  tide  of  popularity  be- 
gan to  flow  in  upon  him.     "  The  Duke" — verbum,  non  am- 
plius — at  Waterloo,  in  M* Lean's  shop-window,  in  the   most 
brilliant  courts  and  circles,  presiding  at  his  annual  banquet  of 
roes,  on  his  not-over-showy  horse,  or  under  the  cupola  of 
t.  Paul's, — always  the  same,  the  one  remarkable  man,  eclips- 
g  Prince-consorts  and  all  other  actual  or  possible  grandees ; 
et  plain,   simple,   unostentatious,    common-sense    and    mat- 
ter-of-fact to  the  back-bone, — the  choice  favourite   of  For- 
tune, on  whom  he  never  seemed  to  bestow  more  acknowledg- 
ment than  a  stiff  military  salute,  with  his  forefinger  to  the 
brim  of  his  hat.     Here,  then,  were  the  faces  of  the  dice  as 
they  actually  fell, — the  double  seizes,  to  speak  for  a  moment 
the  language  of  Crockford's.     What,  had  it  been  otherwise  ? 
"  No  die  but  an  ace  for  him ;  for  he  is  but  one. — Less  than 
an  ace,  man,  he  is  nothing."     It  was  once  upon  the  turn,  that 
such  a  blank  might  have  been  his  portion.     Hear  an  unknown 

correspondent,  who  is   only  indicated   by  a  ,  and   who 

writes  thus  (Nov.  23d,  1808)  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham : 

"  I  find  to  my  great  grief,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be  to  your  lord- 
ship's, that  Sir  A.  (i.e.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley)  is  ordered  home  toge- 
ther with  Dalrymple  and  Burrard,  and  that  there  must  be  a  military 
inquiry  on  which  to  ground  a  court-martial Sir  Arthur  was 
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icnts  and  kind  regards  to  the  ladies  and  other  rela- 
of  his  correspondents.     Such  letters  are  not  the  least 
interesting  portion  of  these  valuable  volumes. 
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The  City  of  the  Crescent,  with  Pictures  of  Harem  Life  ;  or, 
The  Turks  in  1854-.  By  Gordon  O.  L.  Gordon  Trenery, 
Esq.,  Author  of  "  The  Morning  Land,"  &c.  Skeet. 

IT  is  sometimes  disagreeable  to  review  a  book  without  knowing 
something  of  its  author.  We  have  Peerages,  and  Baronetages, 
and  Histories  of  the  Commoners  in  plenty ;  but  really  some- 
times an  "  Authorage"  would  be  a  much  more  useful  and 
entertaining  book.  We  recommend  the  subject,  en  passant, 
to  some  of  our  industrious  compilers.  Why  don't  they  give 
us  the  parentage,  social  position,  age  and  sex  of  all  aspirants 
to  literary  fame  ?  It  would  be  a  boon  to  all  critics  who  wish 
to  be  fair,  and  would  save  some  undeserving  and  worthy  in- 
dividuals from  an  occasional  whipping ;  which  their  perform- 
ances call  for,  but  against  which  their  youth,  sex,  or  poverty 
would  plead  loudly,  if  known,  at  least  in  the  way  of  extenu- 
ation of  their  misdeeds.  Nobody  likes  to  scarify  a  poor  un- 
fledged authorling,  whose  chief  fault  is  want  of  knowledge  ;  or 
to  knock  on  the  head  the  first  efforts  of  some  hard-worn  son 
of  distress  or  poverty,  who  wants — (vain  hope !) — to  live  by 
his  books.  Nor  can  an  honourable  man  help  restraining  his 
pen  a  little,  when  the  object  of  his  castigations  is  of  the 
gentler  sex,  however  serious  may  be  her  misdemeanours. 
Give  us,  therefore,  an  "  Authorage," — a  book  to  chronicle 
people's  brains  and  books, — as  a  companion  to  all  these  chro- 
nicles of  people  who  often  have  no  brains,  but  only  acres  ; 
and  whose  literary  studies  are  frequently  confined  to  their 
ud-books,  or  an  occasional  epistle  to  a  newspaper. 

The  book  before  us  is  just  one  of  those  of  whose  author 
we  want  to  know  something,  not  exactly  in  order  to  be  cer- 
tain that  he  is  a  lawful  subject  for  whipping, — for  of  that  we 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt, — but  that  we  may  know  whether 
he  is  the  sort  of  personage  who  is  to  be  believed  at  all,  when 
he  professes  to  tell  us,  not  lies,  but  facts.  But  for  the 
"  Esquire"  at  the  end  of  his  name,  we  should  certainly  have 
supposed  that  "  Gordon  O.  L.  Gordon  Trenery"  meant,  at 
full,  "  Gordon  Olivia  Louisa  Gordon  Trenery,"  or  some  si- 
milar designation,  suggestive  of  a  young  lady  just  escaped' 
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we  are  anxious  to  ascertain  our  author  is  a  n 

n-n    he    pretends   to 

relate  wh.  rd.      As  to  his  conclusions,  they 

arc   not    worth  a  thought.      11 

satisfied,  illogical  p.  I,  who   think  that  a  >1  case 

I  a  universal  rule,  and  that  :  !>orn  to  set  mankind 

right  on  any  subject  on   which   they  vou 
We  can,  moreover,  te  the  silly  and  vulgar  con- 

versations and  rhapsodical  declarations  which  abound  in  his 
book   from   the   professed   facts  which   they   overlay.      All   we 
to  know  is,  whether  there  is  any  tolerable  proportion  of 
tcts   at  all,  or  whether  nine-tenths  of   the  two  volumes 
•>t  the  manufacture  of  the  brain  of  a  very  young  gen- 
tleman, of  very  questionable  taste  and  \  ling  capa- 
cities. 

We  are  particularly  led  to  doubt 

metan  stories,  from   the  specimen  .ess  with  v 

he  supplies  us  on  the  subject  of  Catholicism,  doing  up  the 
Rhine,  he  gets  hold  of  some  report  or  other  out  of  which  he 
has  the  impudence  and  silliness  to  manufacture  an  anti- 
conventual  story,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  a  spe- 
cimen. A  certain  Herr  von  Friedrichstein  had  six  daug 
all  delicate,  all  pretty,  and  -  :iful.  By  the  w;i 

voting  ladies  are  always  beautiful  in 

bug-a-boo  romances.     However,  Mr.  with  gramma- 

tical correctness  equal  to  his  historical  research,  thus  r< 
their  t 

11  In  tin-  end,  all  his  tender  carefulness  was  of  no  avail  :  his 
(laugh*  md  was  buried  in  the  bc.mtifnl  f.unily-grave  on 

the  banks  of  the  Neckar.  No  flowers  grow  so  pcnsilely  or  so 
lovely,  no  grass  is  go  luxuriant  and  so  green,  as  that  which  grows 
on  the  graves  by  the  banks  of  the  sweet  Necl 

"  At  last,  the  father  believed  he  must  be  cursed  ;  else  why  did 
his  children  die  so  ?  He  was  a  Romanist,  heart  and  soul.  He  told 
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tho  priests  his  four.  You  may  be  sure  they  lost  no  time  in  foster- 
ing his  superstition.  It  could  be  turned  to  account;  and  they 
knew  it. 

"  They  said  they  would  pray  to  Heaven  for  him  about  it.  It 
was  done — or  pretended  to  be  done,  and  then  they  assured  him  he 
really  had  committed  some  enormous  sin;  and  for  that  the  Holy 
Madonna  had  cursed  him.  Or  if  he  had  not,  one  of  his  ancestors 
had  ;  and  some  penitential  and  worthy  offering  must  be  made. 

'  It  is  true  ;  there  must  be  an  evil  crime  hanging  over  my  head,' 
said  the  Herr  von  Friedrichstein. 

'  We  are  glad  to  see  you  so  tractable,'  said  the  priests.  '  Per- 
severe !  Say  a  Pater  and  Ave  and  the  seven  penitential  Psalms 
every  morning  at  six  o'clock,  every  day  at  noon,  and  every  evening 
at  twilight,  for  a  month.  When  you  have  finished,  lick  the  form  of 
the  holy  cross  on  the  ground,  in  token  of  humiliation.  This  do; 
and  the  Holy  Mother  of  God — from  whom,  and  through  whom, 
comes  all  salvation  to  sinners — will  relent,  and  desire  her  Son  to 
forgive  you.  But  you  must  make  her  an  offering.' 

'  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  infallible  Church.' 

*  Praise  be  to  the  Virgin  Mother  for  your  resignation,  our  son ! 
The  Holy  Madonna  opens  her  maternal  arms,  longing  to  embrace 
you  when  you  shall  have  timely  repented.' 

'  What  shall  I  offer  ?' 

'  Let  your  last  and  only  daughter  be  sent  to  a  monastery,  and 
given  up  entirely  to  a  marriage  with  heaven.'  " 

Such  is  Mr.  Gordon  O.  Gordon  Trenery  as  an  authority 
on  the  monastic  life.  Let  us  see  what  he  is  like  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  mysteries  of  English  domestic  society,  of  that 
polite  and  polished  kind  to  which  he  takes  care  to  let  us 
understand  that  he  and  his  party  belonged.  The  travelling 
party  consisted  of  the  author,  his  mother,  his  sister,  Mrs. 

E arid  her  husband,  Mr.  E ,  a  German.    Mrs.  E , 

he  informs  us,  was  a  "  high-souled  young  Englishwoman," 
"gay,  affectionate,  and  bright-spirited,"  "too  clever  to  be 
satisfied  with  obtusity,  or  even  mediocrity,"  &c.  &c.  Now  for 
Mr.  Gordon  O.  Gordon  Trenery 's  specimen  of  the  conversa- 
tion of  his  friend,  the  "  high-souled  young  Englishwoman." 
Whether  or  not  her  high  soul  may  prompt  her  to  administer 
corporal  chastisement  to  the  man  who  has  thus  published  her 
"  brilliant  and  impetuous  conversation"  to  the  world,  we  can- 
not tell;  if,  however,  she  has  already  instigated  her  husband 
to  pull  Mr.  Trenery's  nose,  we  can  only  say  that  he  richly 
deserves  it.  Thus  has  he  gibbeted  one  of  his  travelling  com- 
panions : 

"  A  very  few  mornings  after  the  day  that  has  been  described, 

our  friend,  Mrs.  E ,  entered  the  room  in  which  we  always  had 

breakfast  in  an  unusually  disturbed  state.  It  was  plain  that  she 
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portrait  of  the  new  and  favourite  wife  of  his  host  actually 
adorns  (?)  the  title-page  of  one  of  his  volumes.  This  worthy 
Turk,  Mustapha  Effendi  by  name,  was  superbly  indifferent 
to  the  customs  of  his  countrymen,  and  did  every  thing  but 
introduce  his  European  male  visitors  into  his  harem  itself. 
The  ladies,  of  course,  went  there  as  freely  as  need  be ;  and  in 
return,  Mr.  Trenery  has  put  the  gossip  they  brought  back 
again  into  his  book  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  Nor  had 
he  much  cause  for  regretting  that  the  harem-doors  were 
closed  against  him;  for  the  harem  ladies  received  him  in  the 
apartments  of  the  men,  termed  the  Salem-liek,  on  the  most 
free  and  easy  terms.  Here  we  have  the  whole  party  moving 
off  to  dinner,  arm-in-arm!  The  Yasumi  Hanoum,  here  men- 
tioned, is  the  handsome  wife  before  alluded  to. 

"  The  slaves  soon  returned,  bringing  with  them  Mrs.  E 

and  her  husband.  There  was  little  more  conversation,  and  then  a 
young  Circassian  came  tripping  in,  and,  falling  on  her  knees  before 
Mustapha,  announced  that  dinner  was  ready. 

'  Mashal'lah  !  I  am  told  that  your  ways  in  Frangistan  are  pecu- 
liar,' said  Mustapha,  rising.  '  How  you  act  on  such  an  occasion 
in  England  I  know  not.  But  in  Roum — Turkey — all  we  do  is  to 
walk  into  the  room  one  after  another  ;  the  men  taking  precedence, 
as  it  is  good  and  seemly  to  do/ 

'  Will  madame  allow  me?'  said  Mrs.  E 's  husband  to  my 

sister  ;  at  the  same  time  presenting  her  his  arm,  with  a  bend  as 
stiff  and  formal  as  his  own  cravat. 

'  Al'lah  ukbur  ! — God  is  great !'  cried  Mustapha,  '  what  am  I 
to  do  ?' 

'  Be  my  escort,  Effendim,'  said  Mrs.  E ,  resting  her  arm 

on  his  rich  pelisse. 

1  Then  I  will  take  Yasumi,'  I  said ;  '  with  a  proviso  that  her 
husband  shall  not  be  jealous,'  I  whispered  aside. 

'  That  I  am  sure  he  will  not  be,'  said  Yasumi,  with  sparkling 
eyes.  '  He  has  a  soul  purer  than  the  light,  and  more  loving  than 
the  daffodil  for  its  own  shadow.  I  love  him,  for  he  is  good.' 

'  And  times  are  changing,  even  in  Turkey,  Hanoum.' 

"  Two  slaves  walked  before,  to  raise  the  hangings  that  veiled  the 
doors  and  conduct  the  guests  to  the  dining-room.  This  was  a 
beautiful  apartment,  more  so  than,  though  not  so  spacious  as,  the 
notable  saloon  of  the  Hotel  des  Princes,  or  the  yet  more  famous  and 
dazzling  one  at  the  Maison  Dore'e. 

"  Upon  three  silver  trays,  each  placed  on  a  stand  eighteen  inches 
high,  the  meal  was  to  be  served.  Cushions  of  the  most  delicate 
pink  and  sky-blue  satin,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  co- 
loured silks,  were  strewed  around  them.  Beside  every  cushion  lay 
two  napkins  of  the  finest  white  muslin,  exquisitely  wrought  with 
silks  and  golden  birds  and  flowers.  A  row  of  slaves,  reaching 
from  the  farthest  tray  to  the  door,  passed  the  dishes  from  hand  to 
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the  human  body  is  capable."  Mr.  Trenery  is  of  opinion  that 
we  are  all  quite  wrong  about  the  Turks.  They  are  a  most 
shamefully-maligned  race.  Here  is  as  pretty  a  piece  of  spooni- 
ness  as  ever  was  written  by  the  youngest  of  budding  novelists: 

"  In  the  women  of  the  East,  however,  there  is  one  great  tiling 
wanting.  Feminine,  and  very  womanly  ;  loving  to  the  utter  for- 
getfnlness  of  self ;  with  a  revelation  of  intellect  on  her  brow,  and  in 
her  deep  eyes,  the  like  of  which  is  possessed  by  hardly  any  other 
woman  on  earth.  But  there  is  no  knowledge  fixed  on  that  high 
calm  forehead  ;  no  thought  in  the  heavenly  sparkle  of  those  un- 
searchable eyes.  She  is  a  child — a  perfect  woman  in  heart,  but  in 
head  a  child. 

"  Here,  too,  you  become  acquainted  with  the  genuine  Osmanli 
character.  The  Osmanli  is  an  affectionate  man.  This  yearning 
for  the  welfare  of  all  extends  itself  to  every  thing  in  connection  with 
him  ;  he  loves  the  animals,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  down  to  the  hum- 
blest thing  that  God  has  made.  It  is,  indeed,  half-amusing  to  us 
English,  who  have  learned  to  think  correctly,  and  yet  with  an  elec- 
trical rapidity,  to  see  the  Osmanli  sitting  on  his  carpet  and  smoking 
his  tchibouk  at  the  Sweet  Waters,  or  at  his  window,  gazing  upon  the 
same  landscape  for  hours  upon  hours.  He  has  looked  on  this 
scene  times  out  of  number,  yet  you  never  can  discover  the  least 
sign  of  ennui.  He  sits  in  a  half-dreamy  muse,  constantly  discover- 
ing fresh  combinations  of  beauty,  and  fresh  sources  of  repose  and 
happiness. 

"  He  is  very  tender-hearted  to  the  dumb  creation.  He  never  takes 
a  gun  and  goes  out  shooting  the  birds — those  loveliest,  those  most 
affectionate,  most  innocent  little  beings  in  God's  unintelligent  world 
— and  calls  the  said  murder  '  sport !'  All  the  feathered  tribe  enjoy 
a  happy  consciousness  of  safety  in  Stamboul.  As  you  sit  on  the 
green  sward,  birds  both  large  and  small  come  hopping  about  before 
you,  in  hopes  that  you  will  bestow  upon  them  that  meal  which  they 
generally  obtain  from  all  loungers.  Doves  live  in  the  interior  of 
every  public  edifice.  As  you  sail  upon  the  Bosphorus,  the  gulls  fly 
in  sportive  circles  round  your  head.  Water-ducks  float  in  hun- 
dreds on  the  swelling  waves  ;  following  your  caique,  or  sailing  in 
and  out  among  the  ships,  in  expectation  of  the  bread  that  the  Os- 
manli never  fails  to  fling  to  them  when  he  has  the  means. 

"  The  city  itself  is  very  populous  ;  but,  for  all  it  contains  so 
many  unruly,  bloodthirsty,  plundering  Greeks,  it  requires  few  po- 
lice to  keep  it  in  order.  Robberies  in  Stamboul  are  very  rare  ;  yet 
the  way  the  houses  are  built,  and  the  material  of  which  they  are 
made,  offer  every  facility  for  their  commission.  Murders,  too,  are 
seldom  heard  of.  Brawls,  night-disturbances,  women  claiming  the 
protection  of  the  law  against  the  violence  of  their  husbands,  divorces 
— those  fashionable  things  in  fashionable  life — are  hardly  known. 

"  The  glaring  defects  in  the  Osmanli,  are — his  contempt  for  wo- 
man. Ask  a  Turk  for  his  demonstration  of  woman,  and  he  will 
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'  Speak  ! — speak,  I  say,  son  of  Sheitan  and  brother  of  a  lie  I 
how  came  you  by  this  woman  ?'  cried  Najib  passionately. 

"  MashulMah!  if  I  said  she  was  my  own  daughter,  or  that  I  won 
her  at  a  game  of  damah*  you  would  believe  neither.  Ne  bilirim — 
what  can  I  say  ?  I  bought  her.' 

'  P>  lieve  not  the  son  of  Eblis  !'  said  the  Hanoum.  '  He  was 
sent  to  guard  me  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  were  away  from  the  house, 
he  said  he  had  a  husband  for  me  in  Stamboul,  and  would  cut  my 
neck  in  two  if  I  made  any  noise  !' 

"  Whereupon  the  worthy  attendant  was  secured,  and  as  soon 
thereafter  as  convenient,  handed  over  to  the  Mautessib,  or  commis- 
sary of  police.  Nuzlu  Hanoum  was  faint  through  terror;  and  we 
took  her  home  with  us.  Here,  under  the  influence  of  restoratives 
and  kindness,  she  soon  revived.  In  the  afternoon  she  returned  to 
her  father's  house,  under  the  guardianship  of  our  faithful  Najib." 

Our  next  extract  shows  us  a  Turkish  woman  writing  a 
love-letter.  It  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as  recording  Mr.  Gor- 
don O.  Gordon  Trenery's  views  on  the  subject  of  love-letters  : 

"  When  I  left  her  to  pass  into  the  sick-room,  my  sister  was  led 
by  Heymine's  favourite  slave  into  her  mistress's  apartment  in  the 
harem.  Heymine  was  sitting  on  a  cushion,  writing— an  accom- 
plishment hardly  ever  met  with  amongst  Turkish  women.  She 
held  the  paper  on  her  knees  ;  a  bejewelled  inkstand  rested  in  a 
golden  tray  by  her  side  ;  and  in  her  right  hand  she  held  the  calani 
— a  pen  made  of  a  reed. 

"  She  rose  to  welcome  her  guest,  and  after  the  salutations, 
placed  her  to  sit  on  the  cushion  by  her  side. 

'  You  will  not  be  angry,  jainum  —  my  soul,  if  I  finish  my 
writing?  The  messenger  will  come  for  it  in  an  hour.' 

"  Of  course,  no  objection  was  offered  ;  and  the  lovely  Heymine 
returned  to  her  employment.  It  seemed  to  be  a  very  pleasant  one. 
A  sweet  clear  crimson  mantled  to  her  neck  and  cheek,  and  even  to 
her  forehead  ;  her  face,  bright  with  happy  smiles,  expressed  the 
music  within — a  feeling  of  perfect  joy. 

'  Like  any  fair  lake  that  the  zephyr  is  on, 
When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs  in  the  sun.' 

"  By  her  side  lay  a  letter,  and  its  envelope.  The  letter  was  open, 
and  often  Heymine  paused  in  her  writing  to  refer  to  its  contents. 
But  the  reference  did  not  seem  to  be  of  the  ordinary  kind.  When- 
ever she  took  the  letter  up,  she  was  a  long  time  ere  she  put  it  down 
again.  The  same  place  was  read  and  re-read  again.  The  while 
she  smiled  yet  more  and  more  sweetly,  as  if,  fair  student,  she  found 
a  deeper  and  happier  meaning  in  the  words  each  time. 

"  The  truth  was,  Heymine  was  answering  a  love-letter.  How 
much  of  life's  purest  and  perfect  happiness  is  contained  in  those 

*  A  sort  of  backgammon. 
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"  As  we  yet  looked  upwards,  three  doves,  which  the  sounds 
had  disturbed,  flew  from  one  side  of  the  building  to  the  other. 
The  effect  on  paper  may  seem  trifling  ;  but  no  one,  except  a  per- 
son present  at  St.  Sophia  on  such  a  midnight,  could  tell  how  thril- 
ling it  was.  Doves  are  held  sacred  by  Mussulmauns  ;  and  they 
are,  therefore,  very  numerous  in  all  the  mosques. 

'  Giadulem —  let  us  go;'  I  whispered  to  Bey.  He 

nodded  in  the  affirmative.  But,  as  we  faced  about,  we  saw  a  stately 

old  Osmanli,  who  was  just  entering.  He  knew Bey,  and  our 

friend  knew  him. 

'  Inshal'lah  !'  cried  our  friend  ;    'gel ! — come.' 

"  And  he  quickly  turned,  and  led  the  way  along  the  flower-soft 
carpet  to  the  higher  end  of  the  mosque.  Here  was  a  door,  through 
which  we  passed  into  the  street. 

*  Shekier  Allah  !'  cried  our  conductor.  '  Had  he  seen  us,  he 
would  have  spoken.  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  tell  him  your 
names.  He  would  have  saluted  you  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet ; 
and ' 

"  We  drew  a  long  and  audible  breath,  in  the  midst  of  which 

Bey  stopped  :  for  he  rightly  judged  our  own  imagination 

could  fill  up  the  hiatus,  without  any  help  from  himself.  What  did 
either  I  or  Mrs.  E — • — know  about  behaving  properly,  and  answer- 
ing properly,  to  any  Muslem  salutation  that  might  happen  to  us? 
If  he  had  said:  *  Salam  Aleikoum !'  we  both  could  reply,  and  even 
have  gone  through  the  usual  ceremony.  But,  oh,  if  he  had  said  : 
'  Saba  il  Korkam  sen  ! — the  summit  of  Paradise  to  you  !'  in  what 
language,  except  her  own  English,  could  she  have  replied  :  '  The 
same  to  you  !' 

1  But  I  trust  my  ready  wit  would  not  even  then  have  deserted 
me,'  resumed  our  friend.  '  I  should  have  uttered  a  hasty  ejacula- 
tion that  it  was  time  to  commence  prayer,  and  then  have  hurried 
you  to  your  knees  amongst  the  true  believers !' 

'  But  tchelebis  !  what  could  we  have  done  ?' 

'  Imitate  me,  as  if  your  lives  depended  on  your  not  making  a 
single  blunder  !  Mashal'lah  !  and  it  would  have  been  no  more  than 
a  just  comparison.  Not  that  I  would  have  kept  you  long,  however. 
At  the  first  pause  in  the  prostrations,  we  would  have  made  our  es- 
cape.' 

'  We  will  go  home,  now,'  said  Ellen. 

'  Let  us  see,  Suleimanie,  or  Sultan  Achmed,'   said Bey. 

'  Not  for  worlds  would  I  subject  you  to  further  peril/  returned 
she.  '  I  do  not  fear  so  much  for  myself;  but,  had  I  known  the 
hazard  to  which  I  put  you,  I  certainly  would  never  have  done  as 
much  as  I  have.  Come,  now.  We  have  seen  enough  :  St.  Sophia, 
by  lamplight ;  the  Faithful  at  prayer.  I  am  satisfied.' 

'  As  you  will,  lady.' 

"  The  attendants  put  our  slippers  on  once  more.  A  few  minutes, 
and  we  were  at  home ;  where  we  all  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  the 
success  of  our  adventure." 
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•  ill-posit.  On  the  other  Immi,  it  can  scarcely  he  thought  that  the 
faithful  did,  of  themseivea,  at  once  as  fully  comprehend  the  idea  of,  ting 
or  many  oilier  truths  as  the  Apostles  did.  The  world  was  then  but 
wading  out  of  the  palpable  darkne-s  of  paganism  the  most  corrupt;  the 
busy  shades  of  error  still  flitted  before  the  eyes  of  men,  haunting  their 
old  abodes,  and  but  slowly  and  reluctantly — now  receding,  now  advanc- 
ing— fled  away  at  last.  The  body  of  disciples  was  in  a  great  measure 
composed  of  converts  from  among  the  pagan  suddenly  ushered  into  a 
region  of  light.  .  .  Is  it  conceivable,  amidst  so  much  light,  naturally 
resulting  in  a  species  of  darkness,  that  every  bearing  and  every  aspect 
of  every  truth  was  distinctly  seen  and  taken  in  by  the  mental  vision? 
It  is  not  likely  ;  nor  does  the  history  of  the  code  of  Christian  dogma 
warrant  the  belief  that  it  was  so. 

"  It  must  be  allowed,  then,  that  the  Apostles  may  have  left  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Immaculate  Conception  veiled  beneath  the  dignity  of  God's 
Mother.  It  may  have  been  left  to  grow  gradually — as  it  seems  to  have 
grown  in  the  Church.  .  By  the  constant  meditation  of  the  faithful  upon 
it — under  the  influence,  and  in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit — the  veil 
has  been  gradually  removed,  or  rather,  seen  through,  the  privilege 
unfolded,  and,  at  last,  fully  manifested  to  the  world,  in  the  consent  of 
the  faithful  about  it. 

"This  process  of  the  evolution  of  the  doctrine 'of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  from  the  dignity  of  Mary,  as  known  by  faith,  may  be  called 
a  process,  not  of  logical,  but  of  spiritual  deduction  from  revealed  truths 
or  principles." 

To  his  arguments  from  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers.,  Mr.  Tormey  adds 
some  valuable  chapters  on  the  mediaeval  and  modern  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine, and  on  the  definition  of  last  year.  The  earliest  part  of  his  essay 
is,  however,  the  most  important,  as,  in  fact,  it  must  be  from  the  nature 
of  the  case.  His  style  is  now  and  then,  though  very  seldom,  a  trifle  too 
Horid  ;  but  ordinarily  it  has  that  simplicity  and  straightforward  force 
which  implies  that  a  writer  is  not  thinking  of  himself  but  of  his  subject, 
and  knows  perfectly  well  what  he  is  about. 

Seven  Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  Register,  in  Reply  to  the 
Rev.  F.  Mey rick's  Article  on  Church  Authority.  By  R.  1.  Wilber- 
force.  (Burns  and  Lambert.)  The  Rev.  F.  Meyrick  is  at  present  one 
of  the  chief  gas-lights  of  Anglican  controversy  of  the  High- Church 
school.  Acute,  ready,  and  unscrupulous,  he  is  just  the  man  to  call 
forth  shouts  of  applause  from  his  admirers  at  the  facility  with  which  he 
plants  his  fist,  as  they  imagine,  in  the  right  eye  of  an  adversary.  He  has 
lately,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  been  busy  with  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori, 
— his  last  feat  in  that  line  bein<j;  singularly  characteristic  of  the  cham- 
pion of  "  truthfulness."  He  entrapped  Dr.  Manning  into  a  corre- 
spondence about  the  morality  of  the  Saint,  on  the  hypothesis  that  he 
really  wanted  to  know  the  facts  of  the  case.  But  no  sooner  does  the 
correspondence  draw  to  an  end,  than  Mr.  Meyrick  announces  that  he 
intends  to  publish  it.  This  he  has  now  done.  Whether  he  really  cared 
one  straw  about  the  truth,  our  readers  will  judge  for  themselves,  when 
we  tell  them  that  he  still  insists  upon  it  that  every  Catholic  is  bound  to 
hold  every  single  opinion  put  forth  by  St.  Alphonsus. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  is  a  reply  to  this  same  gentleman's  review 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  book  on  Church  Authority  in  the  Christian  Re- 
membrancer. The  review  was  worthy  of  tne  assailant  of  St.  Alphonsus. 
Its  object  was  to  show  up  Mr.  Wilberforce,  not  to  answer  his  book. 
Accordingly,  as  is  the  wout  of  too  many  writers  of  the  same  school,  it 
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giance,  thinking,  even  while  the  words  were  on  their  lips,  how  they 
niiirht  destroy  the  empire  of  Victoria  and  the  religion  which  she  was 
sworn  to  maintain."  So  much  for  the  Jesuits!  Now  for  "  Popery" 
itself.  It  is  "  a  ghastly  figure,  with  racks  and  faggots  in  its  left  hand, 
and  on  its  head  a  tottering  tiara,  emerging  from  a  dark  dreary  way, 
strewn  with  skulls  and  mangled  forms,  and  lost  souls;  it  hurries  with 
rapid  strides  to  a  sea  of  blood  before  it,  across  \\hich  is  dimly  seen  a 
glimmer  of  everlasting  tire,"  On  thn,  we  can  only  ask,  why  does 
Popery  carry  racks  and  faggots  in  her  left  hand  and  not  in  her  right? 

The  Autobiography  of  John  B.  Gouyh,  with  a  Continuation  of  Jus 
Life  to  the  Present  Time.  (Tvveedie.)  Who  wants  a  testimonial  ?  Let 
him  turn  drunkard,  and  then  reform,  and  straightway  go  oft' to  America. 
There  shall  he  go  about  making  speeches  about  himself,  be  serenaded 
by  "the  Eriterpeans  and  Quartett  Club  of  Boston ;  there  shall  he  have 
medals  worth  (intrinsically)  twenty  dollars  a-piece ;  with  annuals, 
pencil-cases,  silver  caskets,  book-marks,  and  Bibles.  There,  like  Mr. 
Gough  at  Cincinnati,  shall  "six  fine  little  fellows"  come  to  him, — we 
beg  pardon — "  wait  upon  him," — to  give  him  a  testimonial  from  the 
boys ;  or,  like  Mr.  Gough  at  Gloucester  (not  the  Gloucester  in  Glou- 
cestershire), u  six  little  girls"  shall  present  him  with  a  testimonial  from 
the  little  ''females."  By  the  way,  were  these  six- little  boys  and  six 
little  girls  reformed  drunkards?  or  did  they  present  the  apostle  with 
testimonials  by  way  of  conveying  a  hint  to  their  own  parents  to  leave  off 
tippling?  Thus  does  Mr.  Gough  find  in  his  own  case  a  personal  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Apostolic  promise,  that  godliness  has  the  promise  of  the 
present  as  well  as  of  the  future  life.  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  every  one 
turn  drunkard,  and  then  reform  and  go  to  America?  The  only  question, 
is,  should  we  all  be  able  to  make  such  fine  speeches  about  ourselves  as 
Mr.  Gough  makes? 

The  Hundred  Boston  Orators:  appointed  by  the  Municipal  Autho- 
rities and  other  Public  Bodies,  from  1770  to  1852,  comprising  Historical 
Gleanings.  By  J.  S.  Loring.  (Boston,  Jewett.)  Here  is  an  example 
for  the  London  citizen*.  What  a  shame  it  is,  that  while  the  gems  of 
transatlantic  municipal  Bostonian  eloquence  are  thus  enshrined  in  type 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  our  London  Lord  Mayor  arid  Aldermen, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  come  forth  as  teachers  of  eloquence  to  their  compatriots?  Let  the 
present  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Francis  Moon,  himself  a  model  of  stately 
oratory,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  newspapers,  atone  for  the  oversights 
of  his  predecessors.  In  the  mean  time,  we  recommend  to  all  citizen 
speakers  the  careful  study  of  The  Hundred  Boston  Orators.  There 
shall  they  read  of  one  Benjamin  Harding,  that  he  was  "  a  carving-knife 
whetted  on  a  brick-bat," — that  he  had  <-  a  livid  face"  and  %'a  deformed 
finger,  crooked  like  an  audacious  note  of  interrogation  ;"  and  that  he 
spoke  in  such  a  style,  that  had  the  patriarch  Job  heard  him,  he  (the 
patriarch)  "  would  have  bounced  like  a  parched  pea  from  his  stabular 
mound,  seized  upon  the  adjacent  pitch-fork,  and  scattered  death  and 
destruction  around  him."  We  don't  remember  who  is  the  master-spirit 
of  the  London  Common  Council  at  pre>ent,  but  we  fear  his  eloquence 
can  hardly  equal  that  of  "  iiufus  Choate," — our  London  speakers  are 
only  inchoate  in  comparison, — of  whom  a  brother-orator  says,  that  when 
he  "rolled  up  his  tremendous  climaxes,  raised  his  commanding  form 
upon  his  toes,  and  came  down  upon  his  heels  like  two  paviour's  ram- 
mers, he  shook  the  whole  firmament  of  the  Common-Council  chamber 
like  an  earthquake."  The  author  of  this  superb  sentence  evidently 
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So  here  I'll  end  this  monitory  strain, 

Content  to  reap  the  hanvst  of  disdain 

If  Heav'n  decree,  and  Fate  should  frown,  not  smile  : 

The  hour  must  come,  and  I  can  wait  awhile. 

In  future  times  approving  sage  may  say, 

'  When  havoc's  dogs  were  slipp'd  he  stood  at  bay; 

And  though  his  strong  desire  his  power  surpass'd, 

His  aim  was  noble,  and  'twas  reach'd  at  last.'  " 

Annotated  Edition  of  the  English  Poets.  Edited  by  Robert  Bell. 
(J.  W.  Parker.)  The  last  volumes  in  Mr.  Bell's  series  are  the  fifth  and 
sixth  volumes  of  Cliaucer,  full,  as  before,  of  valuable  notes,  critical  and 
historical. 

The  Legend,  or  History  of  our  Lady :  taken  from  the  Monuments 
and  Writings  of  the  Middle  Age.  By  M.  1'Abbe  J.  E.  Daras.  Versi- 
fied by  G.  P.  Coddan.  (Richardson.)  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  doctrine  of  "  intention"  is  applicable  to  the  art  of  making 
verses.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  Mr.  Coddan's  intentions  were  excellent 
when  he  undertook  to  turn  the  very  pretty  legendary  history  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  into  a  little  poem  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  be 'obliged  to  say, 
that  though  he  has  meant  well  he  has  done  ill.  A  few  of  his  stanzas 
•will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Coddan  has  accom- 
plished his  task  than  any  thing  we  can  say.  It  thus  opens : 

"  When  God  had  decreed  that  the  world  should  be  made, 

Foreseeing  the  fall  of  unfortunate  Eve, 
He  chose  that  sweet  Mary,  pre-sanctified  maid, 

Should  bear  His  own  Son.  the  lost  world  to  reprieve. 


In  praising  her  God  with  the  angels  she  vied, 

From  morning  to  tierce  on  sweet  prayer  she  bestowed; 

From  thence  to  dear  none  her  lov'd  spindle  she  plied, 
Then  gave  to  her  weaving  the  portion  she  ow'd. 

In  all  her  ability  carried  the  palm, 

By  workmen  experienced  she  ne'er  was  surpassed ; 

Yet  still  her  sweet  temper  was  perfectly  calm, 

Nor  sighed  she  for  change  from  the  first  to  the  last. 

When  none  had  arrived  she  returned  to  her  prayer, 

Till  her  bright  guardian-angel  respectfully  bent, 
And  brought  her  last  meal  with  affectionate  care, 

Which  Heaven's  kind  bounty  and  watchfulness  sent." 

Here,  again,  we  have  the  commencement  of  the  story  of  the  Return 
from  Egypt: 

*'  The  angel  to  Joseph  appearing  in  sleep, 

Said,  '  Rise,  and  return  with  the  mother  and  child  ; 
For  those  who  compell'd  thee  in  exile  to  keep 
Have  ceased  to  exist,  and  thy  future  is  mild.* " 

And  here  the  wedding  at  Cana: 

"  'Twas  now  that  a  wedding  at  Cana  took  place, 

And  Jesus,  and  Mary,  and  converts  were  there; 
The  parties  presiding  fell  into  disgrace, 

The  wine  falling  short,  they  were  all  in  despair. 
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THE  MIRACLE-PLAYS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

THERE  are  few  illustrations  to  be  met  with  of  the  state  of 
society  in  the  middle  ages  more  striking  than  those  furnished 
by  what  are  commonly  called  the  "  Miracle-Plays."  It  is 
well  known  how  popular  they  were  in  every  Christian  country 
during  the  mediaeval  period.  To  them  our  modern  drama 
traces  its  beginning ;  and  thus,  however  demoralised  and  irre- 
ligious it  may  now  have  become,  its  infancy  and  youth  were 
none  the  less  fostered  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  its 
first  essays  made  as  a  servant  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  In 
this  respect  the  dramatic  art  forms  no  exception  to  the  rest 
of  its  sister  arts.  In  the  times  of  pagan  antiquity  the  inti- 
mate relations  between  religion  and  the  drama  were  never 
interrupted.  They  went  hand  in  hand  alike  in  their  days  of 
glory  and  disgrace.  Religion  equally  inspired  the  rude  per- 
formances of  Thespis,  the  sublime  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  and 
the  profligate  orgies  of  the  Roman  circus.  With  an  eye  to 
the  last  it  was  that  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church,  such  as 
.Tertullian,  St.  Cyprian,  and  St.  Augustine,  penned  their  elo- 
quent denunciations  of  the  stage.  And  undoubtedly  such 
were  the  revolting  immoralities  and  cruelties  involved  in  the 
degenerate  heathen  drama  of  those  times,  that  no  language 
seemed  strong  enough  to  brand  them  with  the  infamy  they 
deserved. 

Meanwhile  other  holy  doctors  and  prelates  sought  to  en- 
list dramatic  composition  in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  The 
most  illustrious  example  of  this  was  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Archbishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  fourth  century,  who  is 
well  known  to  have  composed  both  tragedies  and  comedies,  in 
imitation  of  Euripides  and  Menander,  on  subjects  drawn  from 
Holy  Writ.  A  tragedy  of  his  times  in  Greek,  on  the  subject 
of  our  Blessed  Lord's  Passion,  is  still  extant,  and  fry  many 
learned  men  is  ascribed  to  St.  Gregory,  but  not,  as  it  would 
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speechless  on  the  floor  as  she  recognises  her  old  preceptor, 
her  uncle  Abraham.  The  holy  man  now  acts  the  good  shep- 
herd in  the  Gospel,  and  carries  home  repentant  and  saved  the 
lost  sheep  to  the  fold.* 

About  the  same  time  that  Roswitha  composed  her  religious 
comedies  with  an  eye  to  the  learned  world,  the  clergy  began 
in  a  similar  spirit  to  devise  sacred  plays  and  spectacles  for  the 
common  people,  who,  Christian  though  they  were,  still  took 
delight,  for  want  of  better,  in  numerous  old  heathen  shows  and 
buffooneries  of  the  most  demoralising  kind,  especially  as  ex- 
hibited by  strolling  actors  at  fairs  and  markets.  In  composing 
pieces  of  a  pious  tendency  to  counteract  the  evil,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  dramatic  elements  comprised  in  the  liturgy  and 
usages  of  the  Church,  which  in  this  manner  formed  the  germ 
of  the  mediaeval  miracle-plays.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
dramatic  tone  of  the  Church  ritual  has  always  been  strongly 
pronounced.  In  the  sermons  of  St.  Epiphanius,  Archbishop 
of  Salamis,  in  the  fourth  century,  we  find  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  celebrate  Palm-Sunday  in  his  day  with  games  and 
dances,  in  the  midst  of  which  an  impersonation  of  our  Saviour 
rode  in  triumph  on  an  ass  through  the  towns  and  villages.-]- 
At  the  Epiphany  the  star  of  the  three  kings  was  accustomed 
to  play  its  part  in  the  solemnities  of  the  day.  Not  less  dra- 
matic were  the  festive  processions  to  the  graves  of  the  martyrs, 
mentioned  by  St.  Augustine ; J  above  all,  the  agapce,  or  love- 
feasts,  of  the  primitive  Church,  at  which  the  ceremony  of  wash- 
ing the  feet,  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour,  took  place.  In  Holy 
Week,  at  this  day,  the  service  of  Tenebrae,  the  ceremonies  of 
Good  Friday  and  Holy  Saturday,  with  the  singing  of  the  Pas- 
sion, in  which  one  priest  takes  the  part  of  Christ,  another  of 
the  Apostles,  whilst  the  choir  represent  the  Jewish  people, 
:are  all  as  dramatic  as  they  well  could  be.  The  ordinary  of 
the  Mass  itself,  what  is  it  but  a  bloodless  repetition  of 
the  tremendous  tragedy  of  Mount  Calvary  ?  How  dramatic, 
too,  is  the  order  of  its  ceremonial !  From  the  Introit  to  the 
Credo  we  have  represented,  as  it  were,  the  preparation  and 
sanctification  of  the  sacrificer,  who  ascends  the  holy  mountain  ; 
next,  till  the  Canon,  the  oblation ;  after  which,  from  the  Ele- 
vation till  the  Paternoster,  the  bloodless  sacrifice  itself  is  cele- 
brated, followed  by  the  laying  in  the  sepulchre  at  the  Holy 
Communion ;  finally,  the  Thanksgiving  and  Blessing;  the  whole 
performed  by  the  priest  and  his  assistants  arrayed  in  proper 
costume,  the  several  parts  of  which,  and  even  the  very  colours 

*  Onesime  le  Roy,  Etudes  sur  les  Mysteres,  chap.  i. 

t  Epiphanii  Opp.  torn.  ii.  pp.  25 1, '258.  (ed.  Petav.  Paris,  1622.) 

J  August.  Serm.  311,  in  Natal,  div.  Cypriani. 
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them.  At  this  the  landgrave  began  to  be  uneasy,  and  to  doubt 
within  himself;  and  shaking  his  head,  cried  out  in  an  angry 
voice,  "  What,  then,  is  the  Christian  faith  worth,  if  God  will 
not  have  mercy  on  us  at  the  intercession  of  Mary  and  all  the 
Saints  ?"  It  took  five  days,  says  the  old  chronicler,  to  con- 
vince his  highness  of  his  error,  and  get  him  to  understand  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  when  the  performance  of  the 
miracle-plays  was  transferred  from  the  interior  of  churches  to 
stages  erected  in  the  open  air.  It  would  no  doubt  take  place 
as  soon  as  the  Latin  choral  element  ceased  to  predominate, 
and  the  vernacular  part  of  the  dialogue,  assuming  more  and 
more  a  secular  character,  took  the  lead.  Pope  Innocent  III. 
would  seem  to  have  thought,  as  early  as  1210,  that  the  wearing 
of  masks  and  the  use  of  much  grotesque  gesticulation  were  by 
no  means  in  keeping  with  the  inside  of  a  church,  or  befitting 
the  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  Hence  in  that  year  he  issued 
a  prohibition  against  all  dramatic  exhibitions  within  the  walls 
of  a  church,  and  against  the  clergy  appearing  in  the  character 
of  actors.  His  example  was  followed  by  various  synods  held 
about  the  same  time.  The  abuse  appears,  in  consequence,  to 
have  ceased  pretty  generally.  Still,  frequent  examples,  both 
of  the  use  of  churches  for  miracle-plays,  and  of  priests  appear- 
ing as  actors,  continued  to  occur  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Thus,  we  read  of  King  Alphonsus  of  Naples,  in  the 
year  1452,  assisting  with  all  his  court  at  a  gorgeous  religious 
play  in  the  church  of  St.  Clara  of  that  city. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  confraternities  were  established 
in  all  large  towns  for  the  regular  performance  of  miracle-plays, 
especially  the  passion  and  death  of  our  Saviour.  Such  were 
the  confraternities  del  Gonfalone  at  Rome,  the  Battutti  at 
Treviso,  the  Confrerie  de  la  Passion  at  Paris,  and  the  Guild 
of  Corpus  Christi  at  York.  The  canons  of  Treviso  formally 
agreed  to  supply  the  Battutti  every  year  with  two  priests  to 
play  the  parts  of  our  Blessed  Lady  and  the  angel  Gabriel. 

The  theatrical  apparatus  employed  in  getting  up  a  miracle- 
play  was  of  a  gigantic  and  gorgeous  character.  It  was  com- 
monly set  up  either  in  the  churchyard,  the  court  of  a  convent, 
or  the  public  market-place.  The  stage,  a  movable  one  on 
four  or  even  six  wheels,  was  divided  into  three  compartments 
or  stories,  one  above  another,  the  uppermost  of  which  repre- 
sented heaven,  where  God  Almighty  was  seated,  and  the  throne 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity  stood  surrounded  by  saints  and  angels. 
The  lowest  compartment  represented  hell,  shaped  like  a  dragon, 
from  whose  expanded  jaws  the  devils  made  their  appearance 
on  the  scene.  In  the  middle,  between  heaven  and  hell,  the 
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about  to  be  presented.      At   the    conclusion   Tc  Deum  was 
sung,  in  which  both  actors  and  spectators  equally  joined. 

No  doubt  a  theatrical  display  like  this  will  seem  strange 
enough  to  our  present  feelings  and  tastes.  Modern  writers, 
indeed,  with  very  few  exceptions,  if  they  go  beyond  a  cold 
antiquarian  spirit  in  treating  the  subject,  only  do  so  to  set  it 
in  a  mean  and  ludicrous  light,  as  if  it  were  capable  of  no  other. 
They  can  pardon  a  hundred  defects  in  Shakspeare's  dramatic 
works,  for  the  sake  of  the  wonderful  genius  those  works  dis- 
play. But  the  faults  and  drawbacks  of  the  old  miracle-plays 
are  such,  it  would  seem,  as  entirely  to  shut  out  their  peculiar 
merits  from  view  ;  I  mean  their  sublime  purport  and  signifi- 
cancy,  the  marvellous  depth  of  conception  with  which  they  so 
frequently  wrought  up  the  whole  life  of  man  into  a  symbol  of 
the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  we  but  fairly 
consider  them  in  this  their  true  light,  and  then  in  imagination 
transport  ourselves  to  the  times  when  they  used  to  be  per- 
formed, taking  our  seat  among  the  vast  crowd  of  spectators, 
all  inspired  by  one  intense  feeling  of  faith  in  what  they  are 
assembled  to  see,  the  actors  equally  so  in  what  they  represent ; 
if,  in  addition  to  the  picturesque  costumes  and  gorgeous  deco- 
rations which  dazzle  our  eyes,  we  drink  in  with  our  ears  the 
solemn  harmonies  of  the  Church-song  floating  in  the  air  above 
us  like  strains  from  an  invisible  world, — surely  our  cause  of 
wonder  will  not  be  that  dramatic  entertainments  of  this  de- 
scription should  become  every  where  national  in  the  poetic 
middle  ages,  but  rather  that,  after  such  a  beginning,  we  in  our 
day  should  have  degenerated  in  thought  so  low  as  complacently 
to  tolerate  the  pernicious  and  absurd  frivolities  which  make 
up  the  staple  of  our  modern  stage. 

In  Catholic  England  miracle-plays  were  popular  at  a  very 
early  date,  and  still  continued  to  be  performed  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  William  Fitzstephen,  describ- 
ing "  the  most  noble  city  of  London"  in  the  twelfth  century, 
remarks,  that  "  instead  of  profane  theatrical  spectacles  and 
scenic  plays,  it  had  plays  of  a  more  sacred  kind,  representa- 
tions of  miracles  wrought  by  holy  confessors,  or  representa- 
tions of  the  torments  by  which  the  constancy  of  the  martyrs 
was  glorified."  Matthew  of  Paris,  in  his  Vitce  Abbatum,  also 
relates,  that  about  the  same  period,  Geoffry,  a  schoolmaster  at 
Dunstable,  afterwards  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  had  a  rritracle- 
play  of  the  life  of  St.  Catherine  performed  at  the  former  place 
by  his  pupils,  on  occasion  of  his  assuming  the  management  of 
the  school,  adding,  that  this  was  nothing  uncommon,  but  agree- 
able to  ancient  usage.  In  the  thirteenth  century  especially, 
after  Pope  Urban  IV.  had  instituted  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi 
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of  the  country.  Of  course  great  numbers  in  so  promiscuous 
a  gathering  would  consist  of  mere  sightseers,  intent  on  enjoy- 
ment, and  but  little  guided  by  that  tone  of  mind  requisite  to 
obtain  the  indulgence  granted  by  the  Pope  then,  as  well  as 
now,  for  devoutly  assisting  at  such  solemnities.  Hence  we 
read  of  much  rioting  and  excess  taking  place  at  several  of  the 
York  processions  in  those  days.  The  blame  was  laid  on  the 
pageants  of  the  guild,  and  so  they  were  suppressed  for  a  time. 
Their  revival  took  place  in  1426,  at  the  instance  of  William 
de  Merton,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  styled  himself  "  professor 
of  sacred  pageantry,"  and  who  preached  a  series  of  sermons  at 
York  on  behalf  of  the  guild.  He  recommended  that  in  future 
its  plays  and  pageants  should  not  be  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
cession as  formerly,  but  should  be  exhibited  on  the  vigil  of 
Corpus  Christi.  By  this  means,  he  said,  the  abuses  they  used 
to  give  rise  to  would  be  obviated.  His  views  were  approved 
by  the  mayor  and  magistrates,  who  summoned  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens  to  consider  the  subject.  It  took  place  the  10th 
of  June  of  the  above-named  year.  The  result  was  a  solemn 
proclamation  on  behalf  of  the  king,  the  mayor  and  sheriffs, 
restoring  the  miracle-plays  and  pageants  of  the  guild  of  Cor- 
pus Christi ;  but  ordering  that  they  should  be  exhibited  on 
the  eve  of  the  feast,  and  the  procession  held  on  the  day  of  the 
feast.  Among  other  stringent  regulations  laid  down  was  one 
requiring  all  women  of  loose  character  to  quit  the  city  during 
the  octave  on  pain  of  imprisonment.* 

The  strong  liability  to  abuse  was  a  salient  feature  in  the 
miracle-plays.  On  this  account  they  often  incurred  the  severe 
censures  of  the  clergy.  They  were  often  prohibited  altogether 
when  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  warnings  given.  The  evil 
arose  out  of  the  mixture  of  comic  and  serious  which  those 
plays  by  degrees  involved.  This  at  first  was  productive  of  no 
harm ;  the  one  vein  only  served  as  a  foil  to  the  other  as  long 
as  due  measure  was  kept,  and  the  earnest  feeling  of  faith  in 
every  one  concerned  remained  steadfast  and  pure.  But  it 
was  otherwise  when,  as  not  unfrequently  happened,  the  grave 
and  sacred  parts  of  the  piece  were  over-run,  and  driven  into 
the  background  by  the  profusion  of  comic  scenes  and  conceits, 
merely  introduced  to  raise  laughter  for  laughter's  sake.  The 
scenes  and  interludes  from  the  Old  Testament  were  commonly 
spiced  with  much  broad  comedy,  as,  for  instance,  where  Noah 
builds  his  ark,  and  fills  it  with  the  various  tribes  of  animals, 
but  cannot  get  his  wife  to  enter  it  with  him ;  she  setting  his 
authority  at  defiance  in  the  most  termagant  style  possible, 
swearing  by  Christ  and  St.  John  she  will  not  desert  her  "good 
*  Ancient  Mysteries  described,  by  William  Hone,  pp.  211,  212. 
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they  produced  him  to  public  view  as  a  hideous  cloven-footed 
monster,  dressed  in  feathers  or  shaggy  hair,  horned  and  tailed 
to  correspond,  with  an  excessively  wide  mouth,  staring  eyes, 
a  huge  bottle-nose,  and  red  beard,  flourishing  a  pitchfork,  and 
roaring  out  his  "  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !"  as  the  traditional  cry  assigned 
to  him  and  his  fellow-demons.  Moreover,  he  was  often  dogged 
at  the  heels  by  an  allegorical  impersonation  of  vice,  who  was 
a  leading  merry-andrew  of  the  scene.  "  It  was  a  pretty  part 
in  the  old  church-plays,"  says  a  quaint  author  named  Harsenet, 
writing  on  this  subject  in  1603,  "  when  the  nimble  Vice  would 
skip  up  nimbly  like  a  jack-an-apes  into  the  devil's  neck  and 
ride  the  devil  a  course,  and  belabour  him  with  his  wooden 
dagger  till  he  made  him  roar,  whereat  the  people  would  laugh 
to  see  the  devil  so  vice-haunted."  Surely  a  sight  not  less 
farcical  than  significant ! 

The  following  amusing  story  is  also  related  in  connection 
with  this  grotesque  costume  of  the  devil.  It  once  happened 
that  the  part  was  played  in  a  miracle-play  at  a  town  in  Suffolk 
by  a  man  named  John  Adroyns,  who  resided  at  an  adjacent 
village.  When  the  play  was  over,  he  set  off  home  in  the  even- 
ing wearing  his  theatrical  costume,  because  he  had  no  change 
of  clothes.  On  his  way  he  passed  through  a  rabbit-warren 
belonging  to  the  squire  of  his  village.  A  gang  of  poachers 
were  just  then  busily  at  work  ferreting  out  the  rabbits.  They 
no  sooner  saw  John  Adroyns  approaching  in  "  the  devyl's 
rayment"  than  they  thought  it  was  really  the  devil  come  to 
fetch  them  for  their  evil  deeds,  and  ran  away.  In  their  hurry 
and  confusion,  they  left  their  horse  laden  with  rabbits  behind 
them.  John  Adroyns,  on  perceiving  what  had  taken  place, 
mounted  the  horse,  and  rode  forwards  to  the  squire's  house 
with  the  intention  of  restoring  the  rabbits  to  their  lawful 
owner  and  getting  rewarded  for  so  doing.  On  reaching  the 
mansion,  he  knocked  at  the  gates  for  admittance.  A  servant, 
calling  out  "  Who's  there  ?"  presently  opened  them,  but  closed 
them  again  directly  on  catching  a  glimpse  of  John  Adroyns  in 
his  ominous  disguise.  In  the  utmost  alarm  the  man  ran  to 
his  master  with  the  news  that  the  devil  was  at  the  gates  and 
wanted  to  come  in.  On  hearing  this  the  squire  sent  another 
servant  to  inquire  who  it  was.  He,  however,  durst  not  open 
the  gates  like  the  first,  but  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice  "  Who's 
there?"  In  an  equally  loud  voice  John  Adroyns  answered 
that  he  must  needs  speak  to  the  squire  immediately,  or  he 
would  go  away.  Trembling  from  head  to  foot,  the  servant 
delivered  this  message  to  his  master,  declaring  that  in  truth 
the  devil  was  at  the  gates,  sitting  on  a  horse  laden  with  souls ; 
and  doubtless  was  come  for  his  worship's  soul,  which,  unless 
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The  Feast  of  Fools  existed  from  the  earliest  ages,  especi- 
ally in  France,  and  appears  to  have  been  designed  to  supersede 
the  heathen  Saturnalia,  being  celebrated  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year,  about  Christmas,  and  partaking  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter. For  as  during  the  Saturnalia  the  relations  of  master 
and  slave  were  reversed,  and  equality  and  license  prevailed 
among  all  ranks  in  honour  of  the  golden  age,  so  at  the  Feast 
of  Fools  the  bishop  and  canons  descended  from  their  throne 
and  stalls  in  the  church,  and  allowed  the  choristers,  the  infe- 
rior clergy,  and  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  take  their  places 
and  assume  their  rank  and  insignia,  in  commemoration  of  those 
words  in  the  Magnificat,  "  Deposuit  potentes  de  sede,  et  exal- 
tavit  humiles"  which  were  intoned  on  the  occasion.  Hence 
this  feast  was  also  called  the  Feast  of  Deposuit.*  In  England 
it  went  by  the  name  of  the  Boy-bishop's  Feast,  because  the 
choir-boy  of  lowest  rank  was  usually  promoted  to  the  bishop's 
throne,  where  he  appeared  with  mitre  and  crozier,  surrounded 
by  his  mock  canons,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  paraded  the 
streets.  Salisbury  Cathedral,  in  particular,  appears  to  have 
been  noted  in  its  day  for  the  Feast  of  the  Boy-bishop  cele- 
brated within  its  walls.  The  Feast  of  the  Ass  commonly 
formed  part  of  the  solemnities  of  Palm-Sunday,  when  the 
people,  in  a  sort  of  frenzy  of  holy  joy,  led  an  ass  gaily  adorned 
into  the  church,  in  honour  of  the  ass  on  which  our  Saviour 
made  His  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem,  dancing  around  it, 
imitating  its  braying,  and  singing  hymns  in  its  praise.  Ano- 
ther Feast  of  the  Ass,  involving  still  greater  extravagances, 
referred  to  the  prophet  Balaam's  ass. 

No  doubt  the  follies  and  disorders  committed  at  these  sin- 
gular feasts,  though  generally  very  much  exaggerated  by  mo- 
dern writers  on  the  subject,  were  in  the  main  sincerely  to  be 
deplored.  Still  we  ought  not  therefore  to  overlook  the  reli- 
gious idea  which,  after  all,  inspired  them.  Those  grotesque 
solemnities,  too,  attested  in  their  way  the  great  mission  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  embraces  the  nature  of  man  in  its 
totality,  and  hence  seeks  to  govern  and  pervade  the  joyous 
no  less  than  the  graver  affections  of  his  mind  ;  in  this  respect 
standing  in  such  contrast  to  Lutheranism,  which  only  appeals 
to  one  side  of  human  nature,  and  that  a  very  dark  and  narrow 
one.  For  Lutheranism  is  the  religion  of  despair,  inasmuch 
as  it  denies  free-will  to  man,  and  reduces  him  to  a  trembling 
helpless  slave  of  sin,  anxiously  crouching  beneath  the  imputed 

*  Onfoime  le  Roy,  Etudes  sur  les  Mysteres,  chap.  ii.  See  also  Meraoires 
pour  servir  a  THistoire  de  la  Fete  des  Foux,  par  Mons.  de  Tilliot.  174-1.  Lau- 
sanne. 
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"  Oh,  by  all  means  apply  it,  if  you  like,"  said  his  friend. 
"  It  only  occurred  to  me  that  it  is  a  poor  comparison  for  a 
man  after  all.  A  china  tea-cup  is  totus,  feres,  atque  rotundus  ; 
but  it  is  cold  clay  nevertheless,  and  a  tap  shivers  it  into 
fragments." 

"  Sir,  you  forget  yourself,"  exclaimed  the  baronet ;  "you 
are  becoming  intolerable." 

"  Well,  Sir  Reginald,  T  see  I  had  better  leave  you  in  your 
present  humour,"  said  the  other,  rising-  to  leave. 

"  Sir,  you  had,"  cried  Sir  Reginald,  in  the  loudest  tone  of 
indignation  which  his  magnificence  of  manner  would  permit. 

"  Then  I  wish  you  good  morning,"  cried  the  visitor;  add- 
ing, as  he  turned  to  two  ladies,  who  had  sat  silent  during  the 
conversation,  "  Good  morning,  Lady  Somerset ;  good  morning, 
Mary."  And  so  saying,  he  left  the  room. 

The  baronet  rose,  and  strode  from  where  he  had  been 
sitting  to  the  bell-handle,  and  rang  such  a  peal  as  startled  the 
two  ladies,  and  made  the  elder  of  them  inquire — 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?  Pray  don't  be  discom- 
posed." 

"  Isabella !"  rejoined  the  baronet,  "  the  Somersets  are 
never  discomposed.  I  rang  in  order  that  the  servants  might 
attend  Mr.  Warrington  to  the  door." 

"  If  he  moves  as  fast  as  usual,  papa,"  observed  the 
younger  lady,  "  he  will  be  out  of  the  house  before  the  ser- 
vants have  recovered  themselves  from  their  astonishment." 

"  Mary,  my  dear,  you  forget  what  is  due  to  every  visitor 
to  this  house.  The  rudeness  even  of  an  inferior  should 
never  lead  us  to  forget  the  attentions  which  are  due  to  him 
and  to  ourselves" 

"  Surely,  papa,  you  don't  consider  Father  Ambrose,  or 
Mr.  Warrington  as  you  called  him,  an  inferior?"  said  his 
daughter.  "  If  we  are  as  old  as  the  Conquest,  his  family  is 
older  still :  besides,"  she  added,  coming  up  to  her  father  and 
gently  patting  him  on  one  shoulder,  "  his  grandfather  did 
not  marry  an  army-contractor's  daughter." 

Now  if  there  were  any  two  things  in  the  world  that 
more  than  others  tended  to  irritate  the  generally  good  temper 
of  the  superb  Sir  Reginald  Somerset,  they  were  the  mention 
of  the  army-contractor's  daughter,  and  the  being  patted  on 
the  shoulder  by  his  daughter.  The  former  touched  his  family 
dignity ;  the  latter  his  personal.  On  the  present  occasion  he 
retreated  a  step  or  two  from  Miss  Somerset's  touch,  and  his 
handsome  countenance  grew  several  shades  paler  than  was  its 
wont.  His  wife  saw  that  he  was  in  no  humour  for  trifling, 
and  calling  Mary  to  her,  whispered  that  she  had  better  go  on 
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in  regard  to  dress,  plagued  the  gardeners  by  gathering  the 
rarest  hot-house  flowers  by  handfuls  and  then  pulling  them 
to  pieces,  and,  to  the  horror  of  the  entire  household,  was  one 
day  detected  in  the  act  of  enticing  a  favourite  old  donkey  up 
the  grand  staircase  of  Burleigh  Manor.  The  only  person 
who  defended  her  at  all  times  and  seasons  was  the  individual 
whose  ancestors  she  had  just  been  upholding  against  her 
father's  disparagement. 

Mr.  Warrington,  the  religious  who  had  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  congregation  attached  to  St.  Oswald's,  was  an 
old  friend  of  Sir  Reginald's.  They  had  both  been  at  one 
time  in  the  Guards,  from  which  the  baronet  had  been  com- 
pelled to  sell  out,  because  his  notions  of  his  own  dignity  would 
not  allow  him  to  accommodate  his  steps  to  the  marching- 
pace  of  a  regiment.  Warrington  had  remained  in  the  army 
till  middle-life,  when  he  had  left  the  world  altogether,  and 
entered  as  a  novice  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Oswald,  about  a 
mile  distant  from  Burleigh  Manor.  He  was  a  thorough  re- 
ligious in  heart  and  character,  and,  on  the  whole,  in  outward 
appearance  also.  But  having  entered  the  monastic  state  when 
rather  advanced  in  years,  old  habits  of  tongue  and  temper 
were  not  yet  thoroughly  eradicated;  and  he  now  and  then 
astonished  the  world  without,  and  troubled  his  brothers  within 
the  monastery,  by  sundry  demonstrations  of  opinion  not  alto- 
gether in  keeping  with  his  ecclesiastical  profession.  He  was 
nevertheless  a  very  fine  fellow ;  and  his  self-humiliation  for 
his  occasional  infirmities  was  as  profound  as  it  was  sincere. 
As  it  happened,  nothing  tried  his  temper  more  than  the  ridi- 
culous airs  and  pomposity  of  Sir  Reginald  ;  and  they  seldom 
were  together  for  any  length  of  time  without  poor  Father 
Ambrose  going  away  to  fresh  self-abasement  for  his  want  of 
charity  towards  the  follies  of  his  old  companion  and  friend. 
People  sometimes  wondered  that  such  a  man  as  Father  Am- 
brose could  really  count  among  his  friends  such  a  man  as  Sir 
Reginald  ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  he  had,  when  young,  been 
once  the  means  of  conferring  a  great  benefit  on  the  baronet ; 
and  as  people  are  usually  much  interested  in  those  to  whom 
they  have  been  of  service,  from  that  time  the  vigorous,  ani- 
mated, thorough-going  Warrington  had  felt  a  really  friendly 
interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  one  who,  in  other  circumstances, 
he  would  have  laughed  at  as  an  absurd  and  empty-headed  prig. 
Sir  Reginald's  daughter  was,  moreover,  an  especial  favourite 
with  the  ex-guardsman.  He  saw  the  effects  of  the  follies  of 
her  parents  upon  her  warm  and  independent  spirit,  and  to  his 
friendly  and  pastoral  conversations  she  owed  it  that  her  faults 
were  all  on  the  surface  of  her  character,  and  that  those  whom 
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brightly  as  if  they  had  just  emerged  from  the  carver-and- 
gilder's  shop  ?  Far  from  it.  The  dishonoured  picture  in 
question  represented  Sir  Reginald's  grandfather,  who,  as  his 
own  daughter  had  just  chafed  him  by  mentioning,  had  conde- 
scended to  ally  himself  to  an  army-contractor's  daughter  with 
a  fortune  of  only  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  This, 
thought  Sir  Reginald,  was  the  only  blot  in'  his  pedigree,  the 
only  drop  of  water  in  his  blood.  He  never  thought  of  the 
circumstance  without  a  pang ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say, 
that  he  would  have  given  a  considerable  slice  of  his  ample 
property  could  he  have  obliterated  this  lamentable  fact  from 
the  history  of  the  past.  But  as  the  past  could  not  be  changed, 
Sir  Reginald  contented  himself  with  never  looking  at  the 
picture  of  his  unhappy  progenitor,  with  never  having  its 
frame  regilt,  and  with  never  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
army-contractor's  child  in  question,  though  she  happened  to 
have  been  his  own  grandmother. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  very  heavens  themselves  con- 
spired to  soothe  the  troubled  soul  of  Sir  Reginald.  That  part 
of  the  gallery -wall  where  hung  the  representation  of  his  dis- 
honoured ancestor  happened  to  be  very  decidedly  in  the  shade, 
while  the  sunbeams  shone  brilliantly  upon  the  portrait  of  the 
most  dearly  beloved  of  all  the  departed  Somersets;  one  to 
whom,  in  fact,  Sir  Reginald  almost  looked  up  as  a  sort  of  pa- 
tron saint.  This  was  Sir  Willibald  Somerset,  who  had  been 
married  twice,  and  both  times  to  the  daughter  of  a  duke ;  who 
had  filled  no  one  knows  how  many  offices  in  the  royal  house- 
hold ;  and  whose  sons  and  daughters,  all  through  his  manage- 
ment, had  made  the  most  magnificent  matches  in  the  kingdom. 
Before  this  suggestive  picture  Sir  Reginald  stood  and  gazed. 
He  revered  the  defunct  Sir  Willibald  almost  as  much  as  he 
reverenced  himself. 

Just  then  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  gallery-door ;  for  it  was 
a  rule  in  Burleigh  Manor  that  no  servant,  or  indeed  any  one, 
ever  entered  that  apartment  without  a  premonitory  tap.  It 
was  the  baronet's  special  place  of  refreshment,  in  which  he 
particularly  disliked  being  unceremoniously  intruded  upon. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Sir  Reginald. 

A  footman  appeared,  and  announced  the  baronet's  late 
visitor,  Father  Ambrose. 

"  Show  Mr.  Warrington  here,"  said  Sir  Reginald. 

Now  it  was  Sir  Reginald's  habit  to  speak  of  or  to  the 
gentleman  in  question  by  one  of  three  different  appellations, 
according  to  the  mood  in  which  he  found  himself  disposed 
towards  his  old  friend.  When  he  was  in  a  perfectly  good 
humour  with  him,  he  called  him  simply,  as  of  old,  "  Warring- 
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lie  had  a  taste   for  quoting  a  :  the   Hible, 

turning  them  with  the  n 

and  props  to  his  own   cxtra\  umption  . 

of  his  prii'-ilh'u,  which  red   with   the  rid, 

and  embroidered  with   the  Somerset  arms  just  on   the  i 
the   back,  so   that  when    Sir  Reginald   knelt  at   his  devotions 
that  soothing  emblem   met  his  eyes,  and  tended  to  pro,' 
sensation  which  he  described  as  a  "  religious  calm,"—  i 
side  of  this  prif-dicu   stood  a  small  table,  on  whir! 
with   a   few    books   of  devotion,  a   splendidly-bound 
course  with  the  Sonn-rvt  arms  on  the  cover),  which 
nald    fancied   that   he   often    re.nl.      The   truth   was.   lu>\ 
that   he   did   not  c;  much    for 

t  for  the  few  nassa 
of  th<  nally  mentioned.       1  I- 

King  Solomon's   pu>sr  !    the    inn 

sums  :.dc<l;   but  his   fav«,iuite   pa>sa^e   was  the   third 

chapt-  «•!,  where  the  prophet  repeats  again   and 

the  titles  of  the-  nobles  and  great  men  who  attended  on  King 
Nabuehodonosor,  and  the  varieties  of  musical  instruments  he 
had  at  his  command. 

•    being,  then,  very   learned   in    the   Scrip1  had 

,  tw   got    into   his   head    that    the   well-known   quotation, 
"  to  err  is  human,  t  \\asto   be   found   in   the 

.      When,  therefore,  he    : 

a  penitent  evil- 

fully  persuaded  that  he  was  acting  upon  the  injunction 

piration,  and   was,   in   short,  a  very  model    of  Chi 

-lancing    fora   moment    at    the   port; 

Sir  Willibald,  and   raising   himself  to   his   full   height,  1. 

1    with    i  sitor,   and 

graciously  .  his  open  palm.     Father  Ambrose  there- 
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upon  shook  the  said  hand  with  a  gripe  and  a  heartiness 
which  sorely  discomposed  the  baronet,  and  said  with  a  quick 
voice,  "  My  dear  Sir  Reginald,  I  really  could  not  rest  with- 
out coming  back  to  tell  you  how  very  sorry  I  am  that  I  forgot 
myself  so  much  just  now." 

Sir  Reginald  overlooked  the  squeeze  of  his  hand,  and 
gently  inclined  his  head  in  token  of  the  pardon  he  conceded. 

"  You  know  I  always  was  very  hasty  in  former  days," 
continued  Father  Ambrose;  "and  I  am  sorry  to  say — but, 
however,  it's  useless  to  talk  about  it.  You  are  so  good- 
natured,  that  I  ani  sure  I  have  your  forgiveness  for  my  rude- 
ness. Is  it  not  so  ?" 

Sir  Reginald  signified  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
Father  Ambrose  went  on  to  another  subject. 

"  Besides,  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  a  little  about  poor 
Mrs.  Longford  and  her  son  George.  You  know,  of  course, 
the  state  of  her  finances." 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  said  the  baronet ;  "  you  are  aware  that 
I  am  one  of  her  trustees  under  her  marriage-settlement. 
General  Longford  was  my  particular  friend ;  and  though  I 
thought  he  might  have  made  a  better  match,  I  consented  to 
be  one  of  his  trustees." 

"  Well,  then,"  pursued  the  Father,  "  you  know  his  widow 
is  not  overburdened  with  the  goods  of  this  world  ;  and,  in 
fact,  if  George  were  to  withdraw  his  little  fortune  from  their 
household  expenses,  she  and  her  other  son  Edward  would  find 
it  rather  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet,  unless  they  quite 
altered  their  style  of  living." 

"  So  I  conclude,"  said  the  baronet;  "but  at  the  same 
time  I  must  observe,  that  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  inquire 
into  the  minutiae  of  the  household  affairs  of  other  persons,  as 
I  consider  it  beneath  me  to  do  so." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  rejoined  his  friend,  with  the 
slightest  possible  smile  upon  his  lips.  "  But  to  come  to  the 
point ;  you  may  have  heard  that  George  Longford  wants  to 
come  to  us  as  a  novice." 

"  I  have  not  heard  so,"  said  Sir  Reginald. 

"  Well,  he  does,  at  any  rate,"  continued  Father  Ambrose ; 
"  and  his  mother,  who,  though  she  is  a  good  soul,  is  not  exactly 
a  Solomon,  has  got  all  sorts  of  nonsense  into  her  head  about 
it.  If  George  is  really  professed  with  us,  we  shall  not  let 
him  bring  with  him  more  than  just  enough  to  pay  for  his 
keep  and  so  forth, — say  a  thousand  pounds,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  for  good  and  all ;  and  all  the  rest  of  his  fortune  he 
will  hand  over  to  his  mother  and  brother.  But  he  tells  me 
that  he  cannot  drive  this  into  his  mother's  head.  She  fancies, 
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"  I  thought  not !"  ejaculated  the  baronet,  lifting  up  his 
handsome  head  still  higher  than  usual,  if  that  were  possible; 
"  even  rumour  could  hardly  venture  so  far  as  that." 

•  "  Why,  my  dear  Sir  Reginald,"  asked  his  friend,  "would 
there  be  any  thing  so  very  monstrous  in  Mary's  thinking-  of  a 
fine  young  fellow,  very  well  born  too,  like  Edward  Long- 
ford ?" 

"  Mr.  Wanington,"  replied  the  baronet,  in  the  tone  of  an 
oracle,  "  the  Somersets  never " 

"  Make  improper  matches,"  he  would  have  added,  but  that 
at  the  moment  he  happened  to  cast  his  eyes  on  the  portrait  of 
his  unhappy  grandfather;  and  thinking  of  his  dire  matri- 
monial fate,  he  could  only  look  extremely  puzzled  and  pro- 
foundly solemn,  and  hold  his  tongue. 

Soon  after,  finding  the  baronet  rapidly  getting  into  one  of 
his  most  impracticable  moods,  Father  Ambrose  took  his  leave, 
again  begging  him  to  see  Mrs.  Longford  as  soon  as  he  could 
make  it  convenient.  When  he  was  gone,  the  baronet  soothed 
his  disturbed  feelings  by  a  quarter-of-an-hour's  walk  up  and 
down  the  gallery,  ever  and  anon  turning  an  affectionate  and 
reverential  glance  towards  Sir  Willibald,  under  the  inspira- 
tion beaming  from  whose  features  he  acquired  strength  for 
sitting  down  to  an  important  piece  of  business  he  had  in  hand, 
relative  to  the  purchase  of  an  estate  contiguous  to  his  own, 
whose  possession  he  had  long  coveted,  but  which  until  now 
had  never  been  in  the  market. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MEDITATION. 

MEANWHILE  Father  Ambrose  proceeded  on  his  way.  He  was 
about  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Longford,  with  a  view  of  talking 
over  her  son  George's  plans,  though  with  little  hope  of  satisfy- 
ing her  whimsical  objections.  She  lived  in  a  rather  small  but 
pleasant  house,  going  by  the  name  of  Woodlands,  not  very  far 
from  St.  Oswald's  monastery.  The  way  from  Burleigh  Manor 
to  Woodlands  led  the  father  near  a  spot  where  he  loved  to 
spend  an  hour  or  so,  whenever  his  leisure  (which  was  not 
great)  allowed  it.  This  spot  lay  near  the  boundary  of  the 
Burleigh  property,  on  the  extremity  of  a  noble  wood  over- 
looking a  considerable  expanse  of  undulating  country,  richly 
wooded,  and  wearing  all  the  varied  elements  of  gentle  beauty 
that  characterise  the  true  English  landscape.  In  the  extreme 
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distance  I  hills,  aln. 

Icur,  broke  the  flowing  outline  of  the  h 
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visit  to  Mrs.  Longford.     For,  stra;  may  appear  t. 

who  do  not  know  by  what  little  tilings  tin-  strongest  mil. 
shaken,  he  felt  tha1  paration,  if  pr 

v  to  him.      Mrs.   Longford  was,  in    1 
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if  a  perfectly  charitabl  <  f  mind  during 

the   conversation   lie   was   looking   forward    to.       II- 
,  that  hi-  ;inald   h, 

from  disposed  him  to  meet  even  this  slight  temptation  t 
tation  and  hauteur  with  good  chance  of  bailling  it.      As  with 

iniilar   ci  the   absurditi< 

intellectual   littlenesses  of  j  ucb    his   inferiors   had  a 

strong  tendency  to  produce  in  him   a  sensation   of  sei: 

Qt   contempt,  which    was   any  thing   but    favourable  ns  a 

\t  little   snare  which   the  < 

of  daily  life  m;  i  in  his  path.      He  could  n..- 

in^  that  he  hit:  duly  not  inple- 

thr  baronet;   and  he  knew  by  sad  experience   that  the 
v    undeniable  .-lined 

him,  if  not  to  Sir  Reginald's  stupidity  and   silline 
tainly  to  Sir  !>'  conceit  and  pride.      And  on  tl, 

;  uncomfortably  sensible  of  the  incur- 
ireaded    though    seduci  y,    he 

\v   minutes'  (juiet  thought,  for  the   sake 

clucing  his  rcbcllioi;  :o  submission,  b<  !  unter- 

ing   anotlf  .en    of   moral    and    intellectual 

:i    of  a  very  different  kind   from  that   presented    by  the 
magnificent  owner  of  Burleigh  Manor. 
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"  Well,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  sat  down  upon  his 
favourite  resting-place,  and  relieved  himself  with  a  sigh,  "  1 
am  a  fool !  Why  on  earth  should  I  feel  any  satisfaction,  and 
chuckle  to  myself,  just  because  my  poor  old  friend  is  goose 
enough  to  be  annoyed  at  the  parentage  of  his  grandmother  ? 
O  my  God,"  he  continued,  as  his  gaze  drank  in  the  full 
beauties  of  the  lovely  scene  before  him,  glowing  with  all  the 
radiance  of  a  summer  sun,  "  how  can  we  let  such  follies  pos- 
sess us,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  natural  glories  of  Thine 
Almighty  power !" 

Then,  leaning  back  against  the  smooth  trunk  of  a  vener- 
able beech-tree,  growing  close  to  his  seat,  and  whose  vast 
boughs  overshadowed  him  with  their  wilderness  of  transparent 
foliage,  he  remained  silent,  looking  up  into  that  branching 
mystery,  in  contemplation  of  the  boundless  multitude  of  leaf 
that  gently  quivered  and  rustled  in  the  southern  breeze. 

"  What  an  incomprehensible  exuberance  of  creative  power 
there  is,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  "in  the  leaves  of  this 
single  tree !  The  eye  is  dazzled  at  the  sight  of  their  num- 
ber; and  in  every  one  there  is  that  same  exquisite  frame- 
work of  life  and  beauty.  And  this  is  but  one  tree  of  myriads 
upon  myriads.  One's  brain  aches  at  the  very  thought  of  at- 
tempting to  reckon  them.  And  this  is  but  one  of  Thy  works, 
most  awful  God !" 

Then  again  relapsing  into  silence,  he  looked  fixedly  into 
the  impenetrable  depths  of  the  cloudless  azure  over-head, 
striving  to  open  his  mind  to  the  reception  of  some  faint  idea 
of  the  magnitude  and  glories  of  the  starry  universe  which  the 
heaven  contains.  But  no  human  intellect,  unless  supernatu- 
rally  sustained,  can  long  endure  the  [contemplation  of  that 
magnitude  and  glory,  even  in  the  feeble  reflection  of  which 
alone  the  mind  is  capable  ;  and  a  sense  of  the  unapproachable 
greatness  of  God,  and  the  prostrate  nothingness  of  himself, 
came  upon  him  with  a  force  causing  almost  an  agony  of  spirit. 
He  could  not  bear  it  long,  and  murmuring,  "It  is  no  wonder, 
my  God,  that  man  cannot  see  Thy  Face  and  live,"  he  closed 
his  eyes,  and  turned  to  the  thought  of  that  Sacred  Humanity 
which  links  man's  nature  to  that  of  his  Creator  by  a  bond  not 
of  terror,  but  of  infinite  love.  And  so  he  could_have  remained 
in  happy  contemplation,  perhaps  for  hours,  but  that  the  calls 
of  present  life  allowed  him  but  short  intervals  for  rest.  He 
rose  with  a  lightened  heart,  and  strengthened  by  a  prevailing 
sense  of  those  perfections  in  God  which  reduce  the  differences 
between  one  man  and  another  to  the  imperceptible  distinctions 
between  the  grains  of  sand  in  a  heap.  And  it  was  without  the 
slightest  taint  of  pride  or  unkindness  that  he  smiled,  as  he 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Ambrose!"  she  began,  for  she  had  a  knack  of 
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always  blundering  over  his  name,  "  I'm  so  glad  you  are 
come ;  I  did  want  to  see  you  so  much  ;  I  am  so  miserable,  and 
Edward  doesn't  seem  at  all  miserable  himself;  and  I  said  to 
him,  '  Edward,  I'm  sure  Father  Warrington  will  not  approve  ;' 
and  he  won't  hear  reason,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do :  and 
here's  Moses  been  to  tell  me  that  the  old  brown  cow  has 
spiked  herself  terribly  in  the  field  last  night,  and  he  wants  to 
send  for  the  butcher  to  sell  her  and  have  her  killed  at  once, 
and  it  does  seem  so  cruel.  And  then  there's  George,  too, 
going  away  just  when  he's  most  wanted.  Oh,  I  am  so  dis- 
tressed and  flurried,  I  don't  know  what  to  do!" 

And  the  poor  lady  fell  to  weeping  afresh,  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  Father  Ambrose,  however,  was  well  aware  that 
Mrs.  Longford's  tears  were  like  April  showers ;  and  therefore, 
though  quite  unprepared  for  hearing  that  her  son  Edward  had 
got  into  some  scrape  or  other,  he  prudently  said  nothing,  but 
took  a  chair,  and  allowed  her  quietly  to  resume  her  cheerful- 
ness. Her  tears  soon  ceased,  and  she  began  again : 

"  Oh  dear,  dear,  what  a  figure  crying  does  make  one ! 
But  now,  Father  Ambrose,  as  I'm  sure  you  must  be  in  a 
hurry,  for  you  always  are,  to  corne  to  the  point — but,  bless 
me,  I  believe  Moses  wants  me  to  settle  immediately  about 
the  poor  cow! — do  advise  me,  Mr.  Warrington;  do  you  think 
if  I  got  the  best  medical  advice  the  poor  creature  could  be 
cured  ?  It  does  seem  such  a  pity  to  send  her  to  the  butcher's ; 
and  her  milk  is  the  very  richest  we  ever  had.  There's 
Farmer  Slowenough,  up  at  Clay-Hill  Farm, — he  was  here  the 
other  day,  and  he  said  to  me,  for  he  met  me  just  as  I  was 
coming  out  of  the  paddock — by  the  way,  Father  Ambrose,  I 
have  no  doubt  you  can  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do  about  pay- 
ing tithes  for  the  little  grass-land  that  we  occupy " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interrupted  her  visitor,  who  could 
endure  it  no  longer — "  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  my  inter- 
rupting you — I  am  rather  in  a  hurry  to-day,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  at  once  what  it  is  that  you  wished  to  speak  to  me 
about  with  regard  to  Edward.  Besides,  you  know  we  were 
to  have  some  little  conversation  about  George's  affairs." 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  was  going  to  say,"  replied  Mrs. 
Longford.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Ambrose,  what  can  have  put  it  into  his 
head  ?  To  think  of  leaving  me  alone,  and  so  suddenly  too. 
Really  you  gentlemen  at  the  monastery  are  very  hard  upon 
us  poor  widows.  I  did  not  think  you  would  have  persuaded 
Edward  to  desert  me.  Why  can't  he  be  a  good  Catholic  at 
home  like  other  people,  and  mind  his  affairs  and  get  married  ? 
I'm  sure  a  handsome  young  fellow  like  Edward  need  be  in  no 
difficulty  about " 
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im." 

i  think  it  is  very  wro; 
to  d  mother  in  her  disti 

h 

don' t  think   i: 
moth 

•.ther,  in 
tone,  "  I!y  must  o])inion  about 

•.     [fit  ii  onl;j  •  fancy  of  his.  y 

run   away   from  his  duties  and  cares,  it    will   i.  lit  to 

it." 

"   I  what  I   was  going  to  say,"   intern. 

:    "  it  is  only  a  fan 

y  and  by,"  pursued  the  Fafh.  r.    "At 
i  \\ould  b  -on  to 

•Mir  son  '  .I'd  the  call  of  (led,  if  He  reall\ 

to  give  him  a  vocation  to  th<  Hie." 

''it  how  can  (iod  call  a  person  to  do  what  is\\r<  : 

innot  do  any  thing  of  the  kind,"  rejoined 
.  whether  it  it  wrong  for  Edward  to 
the  religious  life." 
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"  But  it  is  wrong!"  reiterated  she. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  wrong  ?"  asked  he. 

"  How  do  I  know  it  ?"  she  replied  ;  "  because  I  do  know 
it.  It  is  wrong  because  it  is,  because  it  must  be  wrong. 
Why,  Mr.  Warrington,  it's  as  clear  as  the  day.  Surely  you 
don't  want  to  persuade  me  against  my  own  conscience  ?" 

Mrs.  Longford's  visitor  shrugged  his  shoulders  so  visibly 
that  she  perceived  it,  and  pursued  what  she  thought  her  logical 
advantage. 

"  Yes,"  said  she  ;  "  I'm  sure  you  see  it  yourself.  It  can't 
be  right  to  do  wrong  ;  now,  can  it,  Mr.  Warrington  ?" 

"  Can  black  be  white  ?"  asked  he,  with  a  good-humoured 
smile. 

"  Then  you  will  tell  Edward  that  he  must  not  think  of  this 
foolish  scheme  of  his  any  more  ?"  said  Mrs.  Longford. 

"  We  will  talk  of  that  some  other  day,"  he  replied.  "  But 
now,  just  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Supposing  Edward  had 
an  offer  of  an  appointment  worth  three  thousand  a-year  in 
India,  would  you  oppose  his  accepting  it  ?" 

"  Of  course  not !"  said  she,  with  a  look  of  argumentative 
triumph.  "  Do  you  think  I  would  selfishly  stand  in  the  way 
of  my  own  child's  advancement  ?" 

"  Then  why  should  you  stand  in  the  way  of  his  advance- 
ment of  another  kind  ?"  asked  the  Father. 

"  That's  quite  another  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Longford. 

"  Well,"  replied  Father  Ambrose,  "  I  will  talk  it  over 
with  Edward  as  soon  as  possible,  and  hear  his  own  account  of 
his  wishes.  But  now  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  the  time 
for  George's  coming  to  us." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Mrs.  Longford ;  "  and  when  he  does 
come,  I  do  hope  that  you  will  make  him  take  care  of  his 
health.  He  has  always  been  accustomed  to  wear  a  great  deal 
of  flannel ;  and  whenever  he  comes  in  with  wet  feet,  I  am 
always  most  particular  to  make  him  change  his  shoes ;  and 
then,  you  know,  he  has  always  been  accustomed  to  drink 
two  or  three  glasses  of  wine  at  dinner;  and  I  know  he's 
very  fond  of  pale  ale ;  and  sometimes,  when  his  appetite 
is  not  very  good  at  breakfast — but,  by  the  by,  Father  Am- 
brose"— and  here  the  good  lady's  countenance  assumed  a 
very  serious  aspect — "  I  do  hope  he  won't  see  any  thing  of 
that  dreadful  Father  Basil,  that  every  body  says  such  shock- 
ing things  about." 

If  Mrs.  Longford  had  been  a  person  of  any  observation, 
she  would  have  perceived  that  her  visitor's  face  here  showed 
signs  sufficient  to  warn  her  that  she  was  touching  on  a  very 
disagreeable  subject.  However,  she  was  in  blissful  uncon- 
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"  The  stories  you  hear,"  rejoined  he,  "  are  just  so  many 
absurdities.  Father  Basil  lives  exactly  the  same  life  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  community,  and  follows  exactly  the  same  rules. 
Believe  me,  Mrs.  Longford,  you  do  us  serious  injustice  in 
paying  attention  to  these  reports  that  idle  people  pass  from 
one  to  another,  without  taking  the  least  trouble  to  inquire 
whether  they  are  true  or  not,  or  considering  whether,  even  if 
true,  they  are  justified  in  repeating  them.  Really  there  are 
some  Catholics  who  think  that  a  priest  or  a  religious  is  a  fair 
subject  for  all  the  scandalous  chattering  which  is  wrong  in  the 
case  of  any  body  else." 

Just  then  two  young  men  entered  the  room,  and  shook 
hands  cordially  with  Father  Ambrose  ;  and  he  immediately 
continued : 

"  I  was  just  going  to  say  to  your  mother,  that  if  priests 
and  religious  are  bound  to  be  doubly  careful  that  they  give 
no  cause  for  scandal  by  their  conduct,  the  laity  are  equally 
bound  to  be  still  more  careful  in  what  they  say  of  them  than 
what  they  say  of  people  in  the  world.  From  my  experience, 
I  should  say  there  are  no  people  so  much  exposed  to  unjust 
interpretations  of  their  conduct  as  the  clergy,  both  regular 
and  secular." 

f'  That's  just  what  I  think,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Longford ; 
"  you  can't  think  what  ridiculous  things  people  do  say  of  you 
all.  Now,  I've  no  doubt  that  story  about  your  flogging 
yourselves  so  dreadfully  is  quite  untrue.  Surely,  you  never 
could  do  any  thing  so  very  horrid.  It  quite  makes  one  shud- 
der to  think  of: — as  if  you  were  a  set  of  schoolboys,  that 
would  not  go  on  properly  without  being  continually  whipped. 
I  am  sure  you  never  do  such  a  thing,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  War- 
rington  ;  now  do  you  ?" 

The  two  young  Longfords  smiled,  but  looked  eagerly  for 
the  Father's  reply.  As  for  Father  Ambrose,  he  laughed 
outright,  so  much  was  he  tickled  by  Mrs.  Longford's  unaf- 
fected alarm.  And,  truly,  her  pretty  doll-like  face  and  un- 
exceptionable millinery  did  seem  the  very  personification  of  a 
mode  of.  life  in  which  penitential  austerities  had  no  share. 
He  composed  himself,  however,  and  replied : 

"  Is  there  any  thing  so  very  dreadful  in  the  idea  of  in- 
flicting a  little  wholesome  pain  upon  oneself,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Longford  ?" 

"  But  surely  you  do  it  outside  your  habits?"  inquired 
she. 

"  I'm  afraid  we  do  not,"  said  he,  laughing  again. 

The  young  men  here  appeared  more  than  ever  interested ; 
Edward,  the  younger,  looking  as  if  he  was  really  longing  to 
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"I    fear  your   kind   sympathies  are   thrown   a\v 
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who  co:  a  mortification  of  the 

flesh  into  a  mere  piece  of  h;. 

'•at  how  wretchedl  :>le  the  thought  of  it  must 

make  you  !"  said  Mrs.  Longford. 

"  No,  it  does  not,"  said  he  ;  "  you  will  find  many  reli. 
who  would  not  on  any  account  omit  the  practie  part 

from  the  obligation  of  their  rule.     Even  nuns  -  " 

"What?"  cried  the  lady,  in  horror,  "do  nuns  do  such 
things?     Women?     It's   really   shocking,  Mr.    V 
I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it." 

"  I    assure  you,"  said  the   Father,  "it 

thing  in  reality  from  what  it  seems  to  those  who  know  nothing 
about  it  by  :    of  the  spirit  more   than 

for  the  suffering  of  the  body.      I  heard  a  st 
the  other  day  of  a  friend  of  in: 

good  one,  who  went    '  time  to 

son:'  ;  and  just  b.  : 

I  having  a  little  spiritual  con- 
versation with  him,  which  she  ended  by  strongly  rccommend- 

him  the  use  of  the  disripl  f  went   to  a 

just    as  you    :  •  to  your  jewel-box    ai. 

a  little  remembiM  unjj  friend,  —  and  she  took 

out  one  of  ti  rihle  imp  !   it 

to   mv   friend,   and   said,   '  't,   think   how   delightful   a 

thin  n  to  know  its  valu  rl- 

'•  not  quite  so  frightful  a  proceeding  as 
you  fancy." 

hex  Ambrose  then  took  leave,  finding  that  his  time  for 
absence  fron  .Id's  was  .   and  wall. 

bomew;:;-  :  ug'T  of  the  two  brothers. 

As  soon  odlands*  gate,  he 

addressed  bis  companion  : 

"  What's  this,  Edward,  that  your  mother  has  been  telling 
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me  ?  Is  it  true  that  you  really  are  thinking  of  leaving  the 
world  ?" 

"  I  have  definitely  determined  on  it,"  said  young  Long- 
ford. 

"  You've  been  rather  quick  about  it,  I  fancy,"  rejoined 
the  Father.  "  Do  you  think  you  really  know  your  own 
mind  ?" 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  Circumstances  clearly 
point  out  to  me  that  a  life  in  the  world  is  not  for  me." 

"  Well,  so  far  so  good ;  if  only  you  are  right  in  your  esti- 
mate. But  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  that  natural  circumstances 
are  only  half  the  battle.  What  makes  you  think  that  the 
supernatural  part  of  the  question  applies  to  you  ?  For  if  that 
is  wanting,  you  misinterpret  circumstances.  But,  however, 
if  you  don't  mind  speaking  to  me  in  confidence,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  are  those  events  that  you  think  so  clear  in  their 
indications  of  your  future  life.  You  know  me  too  well,  my 
dear  Edward,  to  suppose  I  can  be  otherwise  than  deeply  in- 
terested in  your  happiness ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive 
me  for  reminding  you,  that  it  is  very  possible  to  mistake  a 
disgust  with  the  world  for  a  proof  that  the  world  is  no  place 
for  us.  The  two  things,  nevertheless,  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct." 

"  Ah,  Father  Ambrose,"  exclaimed  Edward,  "  you  need 
not  beat  about  the  bush.  I  am  certain  you  know  already 
nearly  all  I  have  to  tell  you." 

"  Not  quite  all ;  but  perhaps  a  good  deal ;  though  rather 
in  the  way  of  guessing  than  any  thing  else.  Come,  to  spare 
your  blushes,  J  may  as  well  say  at  once,  that  I  suspect  an 
attachment  to  a  certain  young  lady  not  far  from  this  place. 
I  have  always  looked  on  the  said  young  lady  as  somewhat  of 
a  protegee  of  my  own,  and  therefore  I  could  hardly  help 
noticing  more  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done." 

"But  the  thing  is  quite  hopeless,  is  it  not?"  rejoined 
Edward. 

"  Hopeless !"  echoed  the  Father ;  "  let  me  see ;  humph  ! 
you  mean  in  the  parental  quarter,  of  course  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do.  If  you  had  ten  thousand 
a-year,  instead  of  two  hundred,  the  baronet  might  think  of  it ; 
as  it  is,  he  would  never  see  his  daughter  again  if  she  married 
you.  But  may  I  venture  to  ask  if  it  is  only  in  the  parental 
quarter  that  you  despair  ?" 

"  As  to  that  I  cannot  say,  for  I  do  not  know.  I  have  all 
along  felt  that  the  thing  was  so  impossible^  that  I  have  most 
rigidly  abstained  from  making  advances  to  Miss  Somerset 
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tion  on  what  he  had  said ;  though,  in  reality,  he  was  absorbed 
in  prayer  for  his  young  friend,  who  he  saw  was  approaching, 
perhaps,  the  great  crisis  of  his  life.  Nothing  more  was  said 
until  they  reached  the  gate  of  St.  Oswald's,  when  the  Father 
parted  from  him,  saying  only,  "  We  will  pray  that  we  may 
know  the  will  of  God." 

(To  be.  continued.) 


THE  CRUCIFIX  OF  ANDERNACH, 

FOUNDED  ON  A  LEGEND  MENTIONED  IN  LONGFELLOW'S  "  HYPERION. 


"  GRAMERCY  !  my  widow,  now  tell  me  why 

Thou  sittest  before  yon  Cross,    , 
With  diamond  tears  in  either  eye, 
Like  drops  on  the  pendent  moss  ?" 

n.      ' 
"  Oh,  master,*'  she  said,  "  couldst  thou  but  know 

The  tale  that  I  can  tell, 
Before  yon  Cross  —  on  this  wet  moss  — 
To  sit  would  suit  thee  well." 

in. 
"  Then,  widow,  just  tell  me  now  the  tale, 

And  I  no  further  go  : 
For  the  cool  shade  of  this  woody  glade 
Seems  good  for  a  heart  of  woe." 

IV. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  she,  "  do  you  now  but  see 

That  figure  there  before  ye  ; 
The  God  of  love,  who  reigns  above 

In  everlasting  glory  ; 
Yet  there  outspread,  with  His  dying  head, 

And  His  hands  and  feet  all  gory  ?" 


"  I  see,"  said  I,  " that  Cross  on  high, 

With  its  Christ  so  large  and  pale,    \ 
And  its  beautiful  eyes,  in  tender  guise  ; 
But,  widow,  tell  me  thy  tale." 
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Id  truthfully. 

VII. 

D  of  A  nth  i 
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VIII. 

:  under  the  roof-trr. 
\\hcre  the  tiles  wire  loose  and  thin; 
My  hed  \vas  hut  hall' a  trn>s  of  i. 

Anil  the  \vet  and  the  weather  came  in. 

IX. 

r  a  morn'  'd, 

Nor  the  \  ilver  chin 

And  the  holy  feet  of  Our  Ladve  I  ki- 
A  thousand  thousand  ti; 

X. 

One  ni«;lit  in  tho  dark  I  had  laid  nu   down, 

;ne  on  nu 

din  was  all  hush'd  in  the  dismal  town, 
\Vhile  the  rain  tell  last  and  ii: 

XI. 
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XIII. 
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XIV. 

And  as  he  withdrew,  I  just  caught  a  view 

Of  a  lantern  held  in  his  hand  ; 
Though  he  blew  out  the  light,  and  was  lost  in  the  night, 

Like  a  star  from  some  heavenly  land : 

xv. 

For,  believe  it  who  may,  the  dawn  of  that  day 

Every  tile  on  its  rafter  display 'd, 
Like  dish  over  dish,  or  the  scales  of  a  fish, 

In  order  most  perfectly  laid. 

XVI. 

I  told  it  the  priest,  and  he  said  that  at  least 

'Twas  some  saint  that  wish'd  me  well  ; 
Nor  was  there  a  need  to  repeat  the  creed, 

By  the  candle,  the  book,  or  the  bell. 

xvn. 

Now  hardly  a  week  had  pass'd  away, 

And  the  thing  was  on  my  mind  ; 
When  I  went  to  the  cooper  my  rent  to  pay, — 

A  landlord  poor,  yet  kind, 

XVIII. 

'  Good  luck,'  quoth  he,  '  I  am  glad  to  see 

Such  smiles  upon  thy  face ; 
For  Our  Ladye,  be  sure,  has  been  good  to  me, 
So  let  me  speak  of  her  grace. 

XIX. 

Our  foreman,  just  ten  weeks  ago, 

Had  his  wife  in  the  depths  of  fever ; 
And  though  his  earnings  came  in  but  slow, 

For  her  sake  he  would  scarcely  leave  her. 

xx. 

So  I  took  him  his  wages  on  Saturday  night, 

And  bless'd  her  as  she  was  dying ; 
Though  tubs  and  casks,  his  unfinish'd  tasks, 

Were  all  around  me  lying  ; 
And  not  a  half-hour  but  some  one  asks 

What  idle  tricks  we  were  trying. 

XXI. 

Well,  at  nine  o'clock  I  went  to  bed, 
With  my  pallet  upon  the  floor ; 
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Thump,  thump,  —  tl.  ork 

Pounding  all  through  the  night; 

Thump,  thump,  —  : 

()!'  my  dear  own  mallet  t:;  imp, 

Where  it  hammer'd  till  morning  light  ; 

And  then 

To  take  on  his  hands  foi 

C   i>}>er'd,  and  hoop'd,  and  t  ght. 


Who,  who  could  it  1 

And  peep'd  when  the  d 

A  as  hut  one  man,  with  nil  hand  on  the-  handle 
Of  a  lantern,  in  which  he  extin^uUh'd  a  candle  — 

And  before  I  could  thank  him,  was  »<•: 

XXIV. 

All  Andernach  wond- 

than  one  watchman 

When  all  the  wor!  . 


.at  was  re-1  !d  ; 

•»r  gold, 
xxvi. 

pilu'rim  once,  'tui\:  :id  t!ie 

For  in  i  a  bar 

Whilst  in  ti 
A  storm 


'  I  dare  not  put  out  at  an  hour 

I  hear  the  whirlwind  beginni: 

,ny  friend  <.f  i! 
'  Oh,  yes. 

And  .in  and  the  tide. 

Seem'd  growing  c 
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xxvm. 

And  when  they  got  on  the  further  shore, 

Tlie  pilgrim  a  lantern  lighted; 
And  grop'd  his  way  to  a  fftefafftnMQn'l  <• 

Like  a  traveller  lost  and  benighted. 

XXIX. 

The  fisherman  had  not  caught  that  day 

A  single  fish  in  his  net; 
Which  there  outstretch'd  on  the  threshold,  lay, 

All  mangled,  and  torn,  and  wet. 

XXX. 

Through  the  rents,  when  he  tried  it  along  the  r'.ver, 

The  fish  had  escap'd  in  pairs; 
And  he  and  his  children  were  all  in  a  shiver, 

Without  any  fault  of  theirs. 


So  the  pilgrim  mended  the  wretched  net, 

And  made  it  all  sound  again ; 
But  my  friend  the  ferryman  felt  the  wet, 

For  it  had  begun  to  rain. 

XXXII. 

Then  back  once  more  to  the  hither  shore 

They  wended  their  weary  way; 
For  the  boat  so  creaky  was  awfully  leaky, 

And  fill'd  my  man  with  dismay. 

XXXIII. 

And  just  as  they  got  within  sight  of  his  cot, 

All  but  touching  the  land, 
The  wandering  Wight  extinguish'd  his  light, 

And  vanish'd  upon  the  strand. 

xxxiv. 
At  first  it  seem'd  hard  to  be  thus  debarr'd 

From  his  painful  pittance  of  pay  ; 
Yet  he  would  not  complain,  for  all  the  rain, 
But  trusted  the  pilgrim  might  happen  again 

To  journey  once  more  that  way. 

XXXV. 

But,  oh,  in  the  morning  how  glad  were  his  eyes, 
For  his  boat  was  caulk'd  and  bright, 

And  painted  blue,  and  as  good  as  new, 
With  streaks  of  alternate  white. 


•  ac/i. 
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.VII. 

O  Christ !  and  then,  tl  :hin«; 

Which  conlinn'd  the  whisper  well; 
Though  it  tone-!, 

narrative  ti-11. 

.VIII. 

'.  'K-ful  ni^ht,  a  trail  :  mer, 

With  tlu-  only  child  ot'ln  r  sh 
Until  palrr  and  thin: 

To  tliis  lonely  Crucifix  . 

xxxix. 

No  house  would  rec« 
No  food  had  t! 

He  r  liahc  \\as  a^lrt  :  . 

>1  slu-  also  knt-iTd  to  ]ii  . 

15ut  on  the  rrrou:  !>raiu  uhirl'd  round, 
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And  when  she  had  broken  and  tasted  that  token, 
She  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  fell  dead. 


At  that  instant  poor  I  was  then  passing  by, 
And  beheld  what  had  happen  d  full  plain ; 

A  lantern  was  near,  with  a  sponge  and  a  spear, 

And  a  ladder  on  high,  which  I  just  saw  Him  rear, 
To  reach  His  sad  posture  of  pain, 

As  the  Cross  He  ascended  ;  and  ere  He  had  ended 
Had  nail'd  Himself  to  it  again." 

M.  B, 


Brtietoa* 

ST.  CHARLES  BOBROMEO  ON  CHURCH-BUILDING. 

S.  Caroli  Borrom&i  Instructionum  Fabrics  Ecclesiastics,  §c. — 
St.  Charles  Borromeo's  Two  Books  of  Instructions  on  the 
Building  and  Furnishing  of  Churches.  A  new  edition, 
dedicated  to  Monsigneur  Parisis,  Bishop  of  Arras,  by  the 
Canon  Van  Drival,  Director  of  the  Great  Seminary,  and 
Member  of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  London  and  Paris,  and 
of  the  Imperial  Antiquarian  Society  of  France.  Paris: 
Lecoffre. 

THIS  is  a  little  book  which  we  consider  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  English  Catholic  church-builder.  Our  Gothic  archi- 
tecture has  been  revived  in  a  spirit  so  completely  national, 
with  a  view  so  exclusively  directed  to  prettinesses  of  style 
and  of  detail,  and  with  so  little  regard  for  convenience,  utility, 
and  common  sense,  as  embodied  in  the  ancient  rules  for  build- 
ing churches  (which,  however  well  observed  by  architects  of 
the  Norman  and  Early  English  period,  were  forgotten  by  the 
masonic  societies  who  erected  our  later  churches),  that  nothing 
can  be  more  opportune  than  to  recal  it  to  the  practice  of  a 
remoter  antiquity,  and  to  rules  which  have  been  strictly  fol- 
lowed by  the  builders  of  such  magnificent  fabrics  as  the  great 
cathedrals  of  France — Bourges,  Chartres,  Amiens,  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris,  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  St.  Denis,  and  almost  all  the 
smaller  Romanesque  and  first-period  pointed  churches  that 
we  have  examined  in  that  country.  In  England  we  may  cite 
Peterborough  and  Ely  cathedrals,  with  several  small  Norman 
or  Early  English  churches,  as  offering  good  examples  of  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  same  rules,  dictated  originally  by  com- 
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what  a  church  is,  and  what  it  requires.  And  this  idea  you 
cannot  so  well  gain  from  an  induction  of  instances,  half  of 
which  are  probably  faulty,  as  by  making  yourself  acquainted 
with  those  traditional  rules  on  which  the  artists  acted  who 
erected  such  models  as  the  Cathedral  of  Peterborough  or  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris. 

And  although  it  be  true  that  St.  Charles  was  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan  under  whose  auspices  the  incongruous  facade  of  that 
noble  cathedral  was  erected,  yet  no  fear  need  be  entertained 
that  his  rules  lead  to  any  such  architectural  inconsistencies. 
The  matters  on  which  he  treats  are  matters  prior  to  all  archi- 
tectural considerations ;  they  contain  merely  the  details  of 
what  parts,  proportion,  and  order  are  requisite  in  the  planning 
and  construction  of  a  church.  The  manner  in  which  these 
wants  are  to  be  supplied  he  leaves  to  the  professed  architect. 
All  that  he  has  to  do  is,  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  what  the 
architect  is  required  to  provide  for  the  traditional  form  of  the 
church,  the  celebration  of  the  divine  offices,  and  the  accom- 
modation of  the  faithful. 

St.  Charles  begins  with  the  site  for  the  intended  church. 
This  should  be  always  on  a  rising  ground,  or  at  any  rate  arti- 
ficially raised ;  should  be  remote  from  all  noise  and  dirt ;  no 
stables  or  market-places  should  be  near  it.  It  should  be 
insulated  from  all  other  buildings,  except  those  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics who  administer  the  church;  and  these  buildings  should 
block  up  no  window  of  the  church,  nor  have  any  of  their 
own  windows  looking  into  it.  Nor  should  there  be  any  door- 
way into  it  that  can  ever  be  used  for  merely  domestic  purposes. 
The  size  of  the  church  should  not  only  be  calculated  for  the 
ordinary  congregation,  but  for  the  numbers  that  may  be  ex- 
pected to  visit  it  on  the  feast  of  its  dedication  and  patron 
saints. 

Next  for  the  form  of  the  church.  St.  Charles  prefers 
the  Latin  cross,  with  one,  three,  or  five  naves ;  he  allows  of 
the  Greek  cross,  the  circular  or  octagon,  or  any  other  form 
that  is  necessitated  by  any  peculiarity  in  the  site.  When  there 
is  only  one  nave,  without  aisles,  St.  Charles  recommends  a 
slight  projection  on  each  side,  just  without  the  chancel,  for 
two  side-altars. 

He  would  confine  all  symbolical  and  sacred  decoration  to 
the  chief  facade,  where,  over  the  chief  door,  especially  in 
parish-churches,  he  directs  that  there  should  be  an  image  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  and  on  the  right  and  left  the 
Patron  Saint  of  the  church  and  the  Saint  most  venerated  in 
the  district.  Or  if  three  figures  are  too  expensive,  the  image 
of  the  Saint  after  whom  the  church  is  named  is  to  be  put  up. 
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both  sides,  never,  except  from  necessity,  from  behind.  And 
then  every  care  must  be  taken  that  the  back  window  does  not 
in  the  least  interfere  with  the  altar:  it  must  not  be  right 
behind  the  altar,  nor  in  any  way  over  it.  Or  if  necessity 
compels  such  a  position  of  the  window,  then  the  builder  must 
take  care  to  make  it  perfectly  water-tight. 

All  windows  must  be  made  so  high  from  the  ground  that 
persons  cannot  look  in  through  them  from  without.  In  old 
churches,  where  the  ground  has  risen,  such  windows  should  be 
glazed  with  opaque  glass. 

All  steps  up  to  the  church  should  be  in  uneven  number. 
The  chancel  should  be  opposite  the  chief  door,  and  should 
face  due  east,  except  where  the  priest  says  Mass  with  his  face 
to  the  people,  as  in  the  Roman  Basilicas.  It  should  be  vaulted 
with  stone,  adorned  with  mosaic  or  painting,  and  be  raised 
one,  three,  five,  or  (if  there  is  a  crypt  beneath)  more  steps 
above  the  pavement  of  the  rest  of  the  church. 

Then  follow  very  minute  rules  for  the  high  altar,  its  isola- 
tion from  the  wall,  and  the  space  that  is  to  be  left  for  the 
performance  of  the  ceremonies.  Gothic  architects  would  do 
well  to  study  the  dimensions  which  St.  Charles  lays  down  for 
the  altar-steps,  and  for  the  bradella,  or  platform,  which  ought 
to  surround  the  altar  on  three  sides,  as  is  required,  for  instance, 
for  the  position  of  the  deacon  while  the  priest  is  reading  the 
Gospel,  and  at  other  times.  Over  the  entrance  of  the  chancel, 
especially  in  parish-churches,  either  over  or  under  the  chancel- 
arch,  he  requires  a  rood  or  crucifix  to  be  set  up.  The  choir, 
with  seats  for  the  clergy,  to  be  either  in  front  of  or  behind 
the  altar. 

In  the  same  practical  spirit  St.  Charles  gives  detailed 
directions  about  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle  (on  which  he 
allows  a  crucifix  or  other  image  of  our  Lord  to  be  placed), 
about  the  chapels  and  lesser  altars,  about  the  capo-cielo  or 
canopy  over  the  altar  when  the  roof  of  the  church  is  too  lofty 
to  admit  of  being  frequently  cleaned,  and  all  the  fixtures 
which  are  required  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  A  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  places  and  ostensoirs  in  which  the  sacred  relics 
are  to  be  kept ;  another  to  the  images  and  pictures :  one  rule 
in  this  chapter  is,  that  no  face  of  a  saint  is  to  be  a  portrait 
of  any  other  man,  living  or  dead.  All  saints  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  corona  or  nimbus,  which  is  to  be  inscribed 
with  a  cross  for  our  Lord.  And  no  painting  is  to  be  made  on 
the  floor,  on  damp  walls,  or  under  windows.  The  ornamental 
paintings  and  arabesques  are  not  to  contain  monstrous  figures, 
or  birds,  or  landscapes,  except  those  which  are  required  by 
the  subject  represented.  Next  follows  a  chapter  on  lamps,  of 
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which  carries  so  much  weight  and  legislative  authority  as  this 
small  volume  of  St.  Charles  I'orromeo. 

In  saying  this,  we  do  not  tie  up  the  hands  of  any  architect; 
on  the  contrary,  the  artist  has  the  most  real  freedom  when  his 
object  is  most  clearly  set  before  him.  He  has  a  double  task 
to  perform,  when  he  has  to  determine  both  his  object  and  the 
means  to  be  used  in  attaining  it.  Besides,  it  is  not  within 
the  architect's  province  to  determine  what  is  requisite  for  the 
service  of  the  Church.  His  sphere  commences  only  after  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  has  clearly  defined  what  is  required. 
Then,  given  this  general  plan,  the  architect  has  to  construct 
upon  it  his  building,  and  to  incrust  his  walls  and  roof  with 
decorations.  This  is  the  true  province  of  the  master-builder ; 
and  he  is  the  most  perfect  master  who  knows  most  perfectly 
the  limits  of  his  authority. 

Another  benefit  would  result  from  the  general  adoption 
of  this  code  of  rules.  Our  churches  would  be  more  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  Gothic  restorations  which  Protestants 
are  every  where  making  around  us.  From  the  partial  sum- 
mary which  we  have  given,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  see 
that  the  rules  collected  by  St.  Charles  were,  on  the  whole, 
followed  in  this  country  till  the  rise  of  the  second  period  of 
Gothic  architecture.  In  this  later  style  we  find  few  buildings 
with  apsidal  terminations  (to  avoid  the  east  window),  with 
west  porches  and  rose  window,  such  as  we  find  in  many  Nor- 
man and  Early  Pointed  buildings  in  England,  and  almost  uni- 
versally in  churches  of  that  date  in  France.  The  architects 
of  the  Decorated  period,  who  have  been  so  implicitly  followed 
by  modern  architects,  began  to  neglect  the  ancient  rules;  and 
our  national  conception  of  Gothic  is  founded  rather  upon 
their  fanciful  innovations  than  on  the  ancient  and  universally 
applicable  laws  which  St.  Charles  prescribes.  A  return  to 
the  ancient  plan  would  simplify  our  architecture,  would  purify 
our  taste,  would  assimilate  our  churches  to  those  of  our  con- 
tinental brethren  in  the  faith,  and  would  distinguish  them 
from  the  temples  of  Protestantism.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  not  interfere  with  the  details  or  with  the  progress  of 
Gothic  art,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  inspire  it  with  a  new 
life,  by  giving  it  a  purpose,  and  furnishing  it  with  a  rule  for 
its  internal  development.  The  late  church  of  St.  Germain 
1'Auxerrois  at  Paris  is  as  good  an  example  of  a  construction 
according  to  rule  as  any  earlier  specimen  that  can  be  adduced. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  word  on  the  present  edition  of 
this  book.  M.  Van  Drival  has  given  the  Latin  text  of  St. 
Charles  without  any  translation ;  the  meaning  is  always  so 
clear,  that  no  explanatory  notes  have  been  found  necessary ; 
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the  law  and  the  prophets  regarding  our  Saviour,  and  the  whole  of 
our  faith  ;  and  since,  too,  you  wished  to  ascertain  exactly  the  ancient 
books,  their  number  and  order,  I  have  hastened  to  comply  with 
your  wishes,  knowing  your  love  for  the  faith  and  the  word,  and  your 
esteem  for  all  that  regards  God :  striving  thus  to  gain  eternal  salva- 
tion. Having  gone,  therefore,  to  the  East — to  the  very  place  where 
the  deeds  were  transacted  and  proclaimed,  and  having  learned  ac- 
curately the  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament — I  send  them  to  you, 

arranged  in  order :  Five  of  Moses Proverbs  of  Solomon, 

and  the  Wisdom  (or  '  that  is  Wisdom')  ....  Esdras." 

Eusebius,  EC.  His.  b.  iv.  c.  26,  by  whom  this  letter  has 
been  preserved,  tells  us  distinctly  that  St.  Melito  gives  the 
sacred  books  acknowledged  by  all  as  canonical.  The  reader 
will  observe  the  omission  of  Esther  from  this  catalogue.  Can- 
a  better  reason  be  assigned  for  this  than  what  is  suggested  by 
the  words  of  the  holy  bishop  ?  He  professes  to  give  a  cata- 
logue of  the  canonical  Scriptures  admitted  by  all.*  This 
is  clearly  the  true  reason  of  the  silence  of  St.  Melito  ;  and 
it  is  one  that  will  explain  the  omission  of  other  books,  as 
will  not  the  wild  conjecture  of  Stuart  (p.  24-2),  who  deems 
it  "  more  satisfactory  to  suppose  a  mistake  by  Eusebius  in 
copying  the  document ;"  or  the  suggestion  of  Eichhorn  and 
Havernick,  who  reckon  Esther  and  Nehemias  as  one  book  with 
Esdras, — of  which  manner  of  computing  no  instance  has  yet 
been  cited  ;  or  the  gratuitous  surmise  of  Cave,  who  divines  that 
the  Greek  Ms.  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  contained  the  addi- 
tions from  c.  x.  v.  4,  and  were  therefore  rejected  altogether, 
so  indistinct  was  the  impression  of  things  divine  and  human, 
Jews  and  Christians  confounded  one  with  the  other  !  Theories 
of  this  kind,  possible  errors  against  the  uniform  authority  of 
Mss.,  derisive  sneers  at  the  religious  feeling  of  the  first 
founders  of  Christianity,  may  unsettle  the  best  convictions, 
but  never  can  solve  a  difficulty  or  establish  an  article  of  faith. 

A  very  imperfect  fragment,  first  published  by  Muratori  in 
the  Antiquities  of  Mediasval  Italy,  and  ascribed  by  him  to 
Caius,  a  Roman  priest  who  lived  about  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  is  the  next  document  quoted.  Its  great  antiquity  is 
beyond  question.  In  a  work  on  the  credibility  of  Gospel 
history  it  would  be  of  immense  value ;  but  in  determining 
the  canon  even  of  the  New  Testament,  on  which  alone  it 
touches,  it  is  practically  of  little  benefit.-)- 

*  SS.  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Amphilochius,  Nicephorus,  Ju- 
nilius,  and  Leantius  omit  or  exclude  Esther  from  the  canon.  "  The  Book  of 
Esther,"  writes  Luther,  in  his  profane  Table-Talk,  "  I  toss  into  the  Elbe;  I  am. 
such  an  enemy  to  this  book,  that  I  would  it  did  not  exist;  for  it  judaizes  too< 
much,  and  hath  in  it  a  great  deal  of  heathenish  naughtiness."  Kltto  in  voce. 

f  This  fragment  may  be  seen  in  Routh's  Reliq.  Sacrae,  i.  394  (W.  p.  342),. 
and  a  curious  comment  in  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  c.  3,  §  19., 
VOL.  IV. — NEW  SERIES.  C  C 
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little  more  honesty,  his  pious  prayers  "for  those  whom  Satan 
has  bound  for  three  hundred  years"  might  be  deemed  more 
sincere  and  efficacious. 

Tertullian  most  assuredly  received  as  canonical  the  writings 
of  Jeremias  and  Solomon  :  the  6th  ch.  v.  3-5  of  Baruch  is 
referred  to  thus:* 

"They  remembered  the  words  of  Jeremias  the  prophet,  writing 
to  those  \vlio  were:  about  to  be  led  away  captive  :  '  Now  you  shall 
see  in  Babylon  gods  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  and  of  stone,  and  of 
wood  borne  upon  shoulders,  causing  fear  to  the  Gentiles.  .  ,  .  But 
when  you  see  the  multitude  behind  and  be  lore  adoring  them,  say 
you  in  your  hearts  :  Thou  oughtest  to  be  adored,  O  Lord.'  " 

And  the  1st  ch.  v.  1  of  Wisdom,  in  like  manner  :f 

"  Our  education  is  acquired  in  the  portico  of  Solomon,  who  in- 
structed us  '  to  seek  the  Lord  in  simplicity  of  heart.'  " 

There  are  many  incidental  allusions  to  Judith,  Ecclesias- 
ticns,  and  the  Machabees ;  but  the  inspiration  of  these  books 
is  not  expressly  asserted,  though  the  manner  of  quoting  them 
is  the  same  as  if  they  were  canonical.  We  shall  not  dwell  longer 
on  this  subject. 

Origcn  is  the  next  Protestant  witness.  After  the  great 
doctors  of  the  Church — Augustine,  Jerome,  Basil,  Chrysostom, 
&c.,  no  name  in  ecclesiastical  antiquity  is  more  respected  for 
variety  and  extent  of  knowledge.  Born  at  Alexandria,  and 
almost  a  citizen  of  Rome  —  whose  father  might  have  been 
instructed,  and  perhaps  was  so,  by  the  first  disciples  of  the 
Apostles  —  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
cise doctrine  of  the  Church  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  If 
Origen  were  a  Protestant — as  one  who  spoke  so  reverently  of 
the  tradition  of  the  Fathers  never  could  be  —  his  single  au- 
thority would  bring  more  weight  with  it  than  the  united 
testimony  of  all  the  reformers  for  the  last  three  centuries. 
Now  Origen's  catalogue  is  given  by  Eusebius,  b.  vi.  chap.  25, 
of  the  Ecc.  His.: 

"In  his  exposition  of  the  1st  Psalm,  Origen  has  given  a  cata- 
logue of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  follows  :  '  But  it 
should  be  observed,  that  the  collective  books,  as  handed  down  by 
the  Hebrews,  are  twenty-two,  according  to  the  number  of  letters  in 
their  alphabet.'  After  some  further  remarks,  he  subjoins:  'These 
twenty-two  hooks,  according  to  the  Hebrews,  are  as  follows  :  That 
which  is  called  Genesis Jeremiah,  rcith  the  Lamentations  and 

*  Tertulliani  Opera,  adversus  Gnosticos  scorpiace,  c.  via.  torn.  ii.  p.  138 
ed.  Migne.  Parisiis,  1844. 

f  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  lib.  de  prsescrip,  c.  vii.  p.  20. 
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"  In  answer  to  the  Jewish  objections,  tliou  must  know  how  we 
should  act  with  regard  to  the  History  of  Susanna,  which  is  circulated 
throughout  the  entire  Church  in  the  Greek  copy,  although  not  extant 
among  the  Jews.*  ....  It  is  an  old  expedient  with  their  so-called 
wise  men  and  rulers  and  elders  to  suppress  whatever  could  supply 
matter  of  accusation  against  them  before  the  people." 

In  the  first  homily  on  Leviticus  he  condemns  the  Jewish 
elders  for  rejecting  the  history  of  Susanna:  "  But  we  receive  it 
and  cite  it  against  them  with  advantage  and  with  propriety.  "-f- 
In  many  parts  of  the  letter  to  Africanus,  Origen  exposes  the 
wily  schemes  of  the  Jews,  who  were  corrupting  the  sacred 
text  whenever  it  clashed  with  their  prejudices.  Like  Ter- 
tullian,  he  saw  the  synagogue  long  since  buried  with  honour, 
the  holy  mount  of  Zion  a  Roman  citadel,  and  the  dispersed 
people  still  clinging  merely  to  as  much  of  the  worship  of 
their  fathers  as  would  serve  to  mark  more  visibly  their  peculiar 
faith  and  wonderful  destiny. 

In  the  same  letter  Origen  observes,  "  We  should  know  that 
the  Jews  do  not  use  Tobias  and  Judith,  nor  have  they  them 
among  the  Apocrypha  in  Hebrew,  as  I  learned  from  them- 
selves ;  but  since  the  Churches  do  use  Tobias,  we  ought,"  &c.  J 
And  again,  "  Which  are  shown  by  Raphael's  offering  to  God 
the  reasonable  service  of  Tobias  and  Sara  ;  for  after  their  prayer, 
*  the  supplication  of  them  both,  as  the  Scripture  says,  was 
heard  in  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  most  high  God.'  " 
(Tob.  xi.  24<.)§  Expressions  implying  clearly  the  inspiration 
of  other  books  are  frequent  enough  ;  thus  of  Wisdom,  "  I  an- 
swer, if  wisdom  be  the  knowledge  of  things  divine  and  human, 
how  can  the  Holy  Scripture  define  it  *  as  a  vapour  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  a  certain  pure  emanation  of  the  glory  of 
the  almighty  God.  And  therefore  no  defiled  thing  cometh 
into  her.  For  she  is  the  brightness  of  eternal  light,  and  the 
unspotted  mirror  of  God's  majesty,  and  the  image  of  His 
goodness.'  "  (Wis.  vii.  25,  26.)||  Of  the  Machabees,^  "  One  of 
the  seven  brothers,  as  the  Scripture  expresses  it,  says  to  the 
tyrant,  *  What  would  st  thou  ask  or  learn  of  us  ?  we  are  ready 

*  Letter  to  Africanus  :  Origenis  opera  omnia  studio  Caroli  Delarue,  monachi 
Bened.  4  vol.  folio.  Parisiis,  1733.  torn.  i.  p.  26. 

•}•  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  185.  Sed  tempus  est  nos  adversus  improbos  presbyteros 
uti  sanctse  Susanna?  vocibus,  quas  illi  quidem  repudiantes  historiam  Susannee 
de  catalogo  divinorura  voluminum  resecarunt,  nos  autem  et  suscipiraus  et  contra 
ipsos  opportune  proferimus. 

J  Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  26.     Efigaoi  ry  Tuftta  ov  x/>WI"ra«,  aA\'  eim  xSuyTai  °* 


§  Ibid,  de  oratione,  torn.  i.  p.  213. 

||  Ibid,   contra   Celsum,    torn.   i.    lib.   iii.   72,    p.    494.    us   6   flcios    \oyos 

tT(U, 

^  Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  288.  Exhortatio  ad  martyrium.     us  77  ypcujrrj  a 
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is  acknowledged  as  genuine  ; but  that  which  is  called  the 

second,  we  have  not,  indeed,  understood  to  be  embodied  with  the 
sacred  books;  yet,  as  it  appeared  useful  to  many,  it  was  studiously 

read  with  the  other  Sacred  Scripture I  have  understood  only 

one  Epistle  of  those  called  Peter's  to  be  ^outline  and  admitted  by 

the  ancient  fathers It  should  not  be  concealed,  that  some  have 

set  aside  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew*,  saying,  that  it  was  disputed 
as  not  being  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  ;  but  we  shrill,  in  the  proper 
place,  also  subjoin  what  has  been  said  by  those  before  our  time 

respecting  this  Epistle The  Pastor  of  Hermas  has  been,  we 

know,  in  public  use  in  our  churches,  and  I  have  also  understood 
by  tradition,  that  some  of  the  most  ancient  writers  have  made  use 
of  it." 

How  these  words  can  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  seems  a  difficult  problem.  Eusebius  regards  the 
Epistles  of  SS.  James  and  Jude,  the  Second  of  St.  Peter,  the 
Second  and  Third  of  St.  John,  and  the  Revelations,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  open  to  serious  doubt,  some  receiving 
them  respectfully  as  the  word  of  God,  some  rejecting  them  as 
spurious  impositions,  and  some  hesitating  between  these  ex- 
treme opinions.  In  all  this,  what  is  there  to  startle  a  sincere 
Catholic,  who  rests  in  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  as  author- 
ised by  God  to  eliminate  the  truth  from  amidst  the  various 
statements  of  individual  writers  ?  But  what  can  the  inquiring 
Protestant  do  amidst  such  difficulties,  when  he  has  criticism 
alone  to  guide  him  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that,  just  as  he  has  no 
dogmas,  so  he  can  have  no  Bible  ?  We  pass  on  to  St.  Atha- 
nasius.  , 

In  the  thirty-seventh  festal  epistle  he  enumerates  from 
the  beginning  and  in  order  the  canonical  books  which  have 
been  delivered  to  us,  and  believed  to  be  divine  : 

"  There  are,  then,"  he  says,  "  altogether  twenty-two  books,  as 
many  as  the  Hebrew  letters.  I  give  here  the  order  and  name  of 
each,  first :  Genesis  .  .  .  Jeremias,  with  Bariich,  the  Lamentations, 
and  the  Letter ;  .  .  .  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Four  Gospels.  .  .  . 
For  the  sake  of  greater  accuracy,  1  must  add,  that  there  are  other 
books  besides  these  :  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  Wisdom  of  Sirac 
(Ecclesiasticus),  Esther,  Judith,  and  Tobias,  what  is  called  tiie  Doc- 
trine of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Shepherd;  not  indeed  canonical,  but 
sanctioned  by  the  fathers  to  be  read  to  those  coming  to  us  recently, 
\vhowish  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  piety.  And  yet,  be- 
loved, there  is  no  mention  of  the  Apocrypha — the  snare  of  heretics 
— whereby  they  may  deceive  die  simple." 

As  there  are  twenty-two  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
so,  according  to  St.  Atbanasius,  there  are  twenty-two  canonical 
books,  one  of  which  is  Barucli ;  and  Esther  is  not  of  the  num- 
ber. The  holy  doctor  had  taken  great  pains,  he  tells  us,  to 
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as  one  book,  Esther  as  another ;    and  thus  again  the  number  of 
twenty-two  was  complete."* 

The  New  Testament  is  given  then  just  as  received  by  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  ;  on  the  Old  Testament  canon  alone 
therefore  is  it  necessary  to  offer  any  observations.  In  the 
Synopsis,  the  third  book  of  Esdras  is  canonical ;  and  the  first 
book  is  styled  the  second. f  Baruch  is  included  under  Jere- 
mias,  as  is  clear  from  the  abstract  of  that  book :  "  One  book 
is  inscribed  Baruch,  because  he  wrote  these  words  from  the 
mouth  of  Jeremias  the  prophet;  ...  it  is  called  the  Letter  of 
Jeremias,  because  Jeremias  wrote  it  to  the  captive  Jews  ;"J 
and  Esther  is  classed  with  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus.  Be- 
sides, to  make  up  the  twenty-two  books  according  to  the 
fanciful  analogy  of  the  Jews,  Ruth  is  separated  from  Judges — 
a  division  fatal  to  the  claims  of  Esther  to  a  place  among  the 
twenty-two. 

The  Authorised  Version  does  not  sanction  Baruch  or  the 
third  book  of  Esdras  ;  and  it  adopts  Esther  with  the  homage 
due  to  the  inspired  word,  slighting  the  authority  of  the  Sy- 
nopsis. 

The  evidence  of  St.  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  must  be 
next  examined. 

"  Of  the  Old  Testament,  as  we  said,  meditate  on  these  twenty- 
two  books,  which,  if  you  are  studious  in  such  matters,  take  care  to 
remember  while  I  name  them  :  Five  books  of  Moses  ....  add  to 
these  five  prophetical  books  ....  one  of  Jeremias,  with  Baruch, 
the  Lamentations,  and  the  Letter; and  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  seal  of  all,  and  the  last  production  of  the  disciples,  the 
fourteen  epistles  of  Paul ;  let  all  the  rest  besides  these  be  held  in 
the  second  place,  and  what  are  not  read  in  the  churches,  neither  do 
you  read  them,  as  you  have  been  told."§ 

The  note  of  the  Protestant  editor,  Thomas  Milles,  is  the 
best  commentary :  '*  Observe,  here  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  among  the  canonical  books  reckoned  by 
Cyril ;  but,  to  avow  the  truth,  not  only  heretics  but  even 
Catholics  placed  it  among  the  Apocrypha."  St.  Cyril  gives 
the  names  of  the  sacred  books  universally  received  in  his 
time,  as  he  prefaces  this  catalogue  with  the  salutary  warning : 
"  Learn  sedulously  from  the  Church  what  are  the  books  of  the 

*  S.  Athanasius,  ed.  Bened.  torn.  ii.  p.  127.  Paris.  1G9S. 

f  There  can  be  no  mistake  on  this  head,  because  the  summary  contains  the 
matter  of  the  third  book  and  of  the  first. 

J  Bapoux  8e  finypcKpsi  TO  fiifiXiov  eVf^Tj  ypafyas  OTTO  (rrofj-aros  lepe^uiou  TOVS  €f 
ry  £»;8A<jD  \oyovs  .  .   .   emcrroATj  lepejuiou  Ka\eirai  eVe/STj  ravTt\v  cypa<j) 
Tois  fv  TT)  cu^/iaA-cotna.     Ibid.  p.  1(J7. 

§  S.  Cyrilli  opera,  ed.  T.  Milles,  Oxonije,  1703,  p.  G6  ;  Cat.  iv.  22. 
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who  stand  before  the  Lord."*  Wisdom  xvii.  1  :  The  apostle 
Paul  says,  "  How  incomnrehensib!  judgments,  and  how 

unsearchable  1  lis  ways  ;  and  the  prophet,  For  Thy  judgments,  O 
Lord,  are  great,  and  Thy  words  cannot  he  expressed. "f  Ec- 
clesiasticus  i.  10  :  "  As  the  word  of  Solomon  and  llie  wisdom  of 
S<ilomon"%  Do  not  these  expressions  imply  the  inspiration  of 
Tobias  and  Wisdom,  as  manifestly  as  if  the  holy  father  stated, 
in  distinct  terms  his  own  belief  in  their  canonical  authority? 
Protestants,  in  truth,  take  exception  to  the  explicit  testimony 
given  to  Baruch,  and  it  is  hard  to  suppose  they  will  submit 
to  any  implied  conclusions,  however  just  and  logical.  They 
appeal  to  a  judge  whose  decision,  formally  and  virtually,  con- 
demns their  unjust  pretensions. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  at  great  length  on  the 
few  passages  still  remaining ;  we  must  leave  the  application  of 
the  principles  already  explained  to  the  good  sense  of  the  con- 
scientious reader.  What  will  such  a  reader  say  to  the  fol- 
lowing from  St.  Epiphanius  I  Mr.  Wordsworth  takes  care  not 
to  (jive  a  literal  translation: 

"  If  thou  wcrt  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  instructed  by  the 
prophets  and  apostles — proceeding  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
in  Genesis  down  to  the  time  of  Esther,  counting  the  twenty-seven 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  twenty-two,  the  four  gospels  and 
the  fourteen  epistles  of  St.  Paul  the  apostle,  the  Acts,  the  Catholic 
epistles  of  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse  of 
John,  the  books  of  Wisdom,  1  mean  of  Solomon,  and  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  in  a  word,  in  all  the  sacred  Scriptures — thou  shouldst  con- 
demn thyself  because  thou  hast  introduced  a  name  found  nowhere 
in  them."§  "  Thus,  therefore,  according  to  the  Jews,  the  books  of 
sacred  Scripture  are  composed  of  four  volumes,  five  parts  in  each, 
and  two  more  besides:  five  of  the  law,  five  in  verse,  five  historical, 
and  five  prophetical;  there  are  two  others,  one  of  Esdras  reckoned 
apart,  and  another  called  Esther:  thus  there  are  twenty-two  booksr 
corresponding  with  the  Hebrew  letters.  As  regards  the  two  books 
in  verse,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  called  Panaretus,  and  that  of 
the  son  of  Sirach,  who  translated  into  Greek  the  work  written  by 
bis  grandfather  in  Hebrew,  although  useful  and  profitable,  they  are 
not  counted  in  the  number  spoken  of.  Hence  they  were  (or  were 
not)  placed  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant. "||  "  I'p  to  the.  return,  from 

*  S.  Hilarii  opera,  tract,  in  cxxx.  psalmum  secuadum  Raphael  ad  Tobiam 
loquentem. 

f  Ibid.  p.  487.  J  Ibid.  p.  187  and  p.  535. 

§  S.  Epiphanii  opera,  ed.  D.  Petav.  S.J.  Parisiis,  11)22.  (Mr.  W.  cites  id. 
Colon.  10'82,  but  the  paging  is  the  same).  Adversus  Ilscreses,  Ixxvi.  p.  !H1. 

||  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  16'.'.  The  Jesuit  father  approved  the  emendation  enclosed 
in  the  parenthesis.  It  was  suggested  by  the  obscurity  ot  the  passage  when  read 
affirmatively — not  a  good  reason  why  the  negative  should  be  inserted.  The  Mss. 
should  be  always  followed  implicitly,  though  they  presented  a  greater  difficulty 
than  is  found  here,  and  though  the  conjectural  emendation  was  more  useful  than 
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word  of  Solomon,*  and  quoted  frequently  as  the  other  in- 
spired records,  as  Job  and  Daniel.  y  Nor  is  his  belief  in 
Ecclesiasticus  less  clear,  for  it  is  brought  forward  between 
Numbers  and  Kings  as  divine  Scripture.  J  The  plain  asser- 
tion with  regard  to  Baruch  cannot  be  evaded;  and  Judith 
(perhaps  Tobias),  and  of  course  the  Machabecs,  could  not  be 
included  in  a  list  which  only  extended  •"  to  the  return  from 
captivity." 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  prove  the  au- 
thority of  each  and  every  disputed  or  deuterocanonical  book. 
Rather  such  inquiry  is  alien  to  the  only  object  we  have  in 
view,  which  is,  to  show  that  not  one  of  the  Fathers  cited  by 
Mr.  Wordsworth  and  Protestant  controversialists  generally, 
receives  all  their  books  and  no  more,  or  rejects  all  ours  arid 
no  more.  This  has  been  throughout  the  discussion  our  single 
aim,  and  the  remark  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  examining 
the  testimony  of  each  of  the  Fathers. 

Philastrius,  Bishop  of  Brescia,  is  our  next  witness  :§ 

"  It  has  been  ordered  by  the  apostles  and  their  successors  that 
nothing  should  be  read  in  the  Catholic  Church  except  the  law  and 
prophets,  the  gospels  and  Acts,  and  thirteen  letters  of  Paul,  and 
seven  others  —  two  of  Peter,  three  of  John,  one  of  Jude,  and  one  of 
James  —  which  seven  are  joined  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But 
the  secret  writings,  that  is  the  Apocrypha,  should  be  read  by  the 
perfect  for  the  sake  of  morals  ;  not,  however,  by  all  ;  because,  not 
understanding  them,  they  have  added  or  taken  away  what  heretics 
wished.  For  the  Manicheans  received  the  Apocrypha  of  St.  Andrew 
the  Apostle,  the  Acts  of  John  the  Evangelist,  &c." 

Not  one  word  of  our  disputed  books;  and  Mr.  "Wordsworth 
conveniently  omits  the  last  clause,  leaving  his  readers  under 
the  impression  that  the  condemned  Apocrypha  are  those  books 
Catholics  receive  as  inspired. 

In  the  heresy  that  follows,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
said  not  to  have  been  read  in  the  Church,  on  account  of  the 
corruptions  of  the  Novatians  and  others  ;  the  Apocalypse  is 
never  spoken  of  by  Philastrius.  Yet  he  cites  Wisdom,  i.  13, 
as  proceeding  from  the  prophet  ;\\  and  appeals  to  the  chastity 
of  the  three  children  in  Daniel  as  prophets.*^  It  is  obvious 

*  S.  Epiphanii   opera,  torn.  i.  p.  543.  Ka.6a.ireQ  KO.I   TJ   ffotyia  Sia 


f  Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  580. 

J   Ibid.  p.  781.  us  $t]aiv  ?/  fleta 

§  Bib.  P.  maxima,  torn.  v.  p.  711. 

||   Ibid.  p.  710,et  alibi  propheta  dicit. 

t  Ibid,  tlaer.  61,  p.  715.  Nam  quod  et  castitas  similis  fuerit  in  prophetis 
quamplurimis,  non  est  dubium,  ut  in  Helia,  Heliseo,  Daniele,  Esdra,  Iribus 
pueris,  et  aliis  multis. 
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nal  life,  that  they  may  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God  ;"  and 
he  insists  the  words  exclude  only  false  gods,  "  for  her, 
will  you  reply  to  those  who,  urging  your  own  objection,  con- 
tend that  the  Son  is  the  only  God  from  these  words:  '  This 
is  thy  God,  and  no  other  shall  be  regarded  as  such?'  (Baruch 
iii.  36)  ;  for  that  he  speaks  of  the  Son  is  clear  from  the  next 
sentence,  '  Afterwards  He  was  seen  upon  earth  and  conversed 
with  men.'  "*  Is  it  likely  St.  Gregory  anticipated  the  trium- 
phant answer  of  a  modern  Arian,  "  I  don't  admit  the  authority 
of  Baruch  ?"  In  the  same  sermon  the  unity  of  nature  in  Fa- 
ther and  Son  is  inferred  from  the  same  words  :  "  Jeremias — 
the  most  approved  of  the  prophets — knowing  this  unity  of  di- 
vine nature  in  Father  and  Son,  says,  '  This  is  our  God,'  £c.'' 

We  have  now  exhausted  the  armory  of  Wordsworth,  with 
the  exception  of  St.  Jerome,  to  whom  eight  pages  are  de- 
voted. To  translate  all  these  references,  or  to  comment  upon 
them  separately,  would  be  endless  labour.  The  Catholic 
Church  has  done  more  to  honour  St.  Jerome  than  any  other 
father;  she  has  preserved  not  merely  with  respect,  but  with 
veneration,  the  noblest  monument  of  his  genius  for  upwards 
of  fourteen  hundred  years,  and  then  placed  it  on  a  pr< 
imperishable  as  the  "  rock"  which  sustains  it.  How  different 
the  scurrilous  obloquy  of  the  great  reformer  !  "  I  know  none 
among  the  doctors  to  whom  I  am  more  an  enemy  than  Jerome, 
because  he  writes  only  of  fasting,  meats,  and  virginity — a  most 
superstitious  monk,  destitute  of  all  theological  knowledge. "f 

If,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  sanctioned  by  the  wisest  of 
men,  marks  of  fond  affection  were  to  determine  the  true 
parent,  we  could  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  just  claims 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  the  less  necessary  to  give  all  the 
extracts  from  St.  Jerome,  because  those  that  seem  most  diffi- 
cult may  be  found  in  his  Prologus  Galeatus  in  almost  everv 
copy  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  We  shall  merely  show  how  much 
St.  Jerome  differs  from  the  new  reformers  :J  "You  ask  of 
me  the  cause  of  the  decree  and  providence  of  God  :  the  Hook 
of  Wisdom  answers  your  foolish  question  :  '  Seek  not  the  things 
that  are  too  high  for  thee,  and  search  not  unto  things  above 
thy  ability'  (Ecclesiasticus  iii.  22)  .  .  .  .  And  lest  you  may 
contradict  this  book,  listen  to  Paul  proclaiming  with  the  evan- 
gelical trumpet  .  .  .  and  to  Ecclesiastes  (of  which  book  there 

*  S.  Gregorii  Nazianzeni  opera,  Oratio  xxxvi.  p.  5SG,  and  p.  733.     Et  Jere- 
mias receptissimus  prophetarum  hanc  unitatem  deitatis  iii  Patre  et  Inlii. 
ait,  "  hie  est  Deus  noster,"  &c. 

f  See  other  invectives  from   Luther,  Rosenmiiller,  and  in  The  Lectures  on 
Science  and  Revealed  Religion  by  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

J  S.  Hieronymi  opera,  e<l.   S.  Martianay,  Paris,   1~0(>,  torn.  iv.  pars  2da, 
p.  503.  lib.  i.  dialog!  adver.  Pelagianos. 
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enim  clamaverunt  et  senes  advcrsus  earn."  (Com.  in  Dan.  c. 
xiii.  torn.  iii.  p.  1  Io5.)  It  was  these  very  "  marks"  that  gave 
offence  to  Ruiinus;  already  too  anxious,  from  his  known  hos- 
tility to  St.  Jerome,  and  to  avail  himself  of  this  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  assail  his  opponent,  he  put  forward  his  accusation, 
as  might  be  expected,  not  in  the  mildest  form.  Sr.  Jerome 
replies,  "  I  never  intended  to  suppress  any  part  of  that  his- 
tory ;  I  used  these  '  obeli'  to  indicate  the  deficiency  in  the 
Hebrew  copies;  I  stated  not  my  own  views,  but  the  objec- 
tions of  others." 

But  Rufinus  is  also  one  of  the  witnesses  against  us.  If  St. 
Jerome  be  on  the  other  side,  how  can  Rufinus  be  also  there  ? 
They  are  plainly  and  palpably  opposed  one  to  the  other, 
unless  reconciled  in  the  manner  suggested,  when  both  sustain 
our  cause. 

The  exposition  of  the  "  Apostles'  Creed"  ascribed  to  Ru- 
finus is  given  in  the  last  volume  of  the  works  of  St.  Jerome  by 
Martianay.  After  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  universally-re- 
ceived books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  writer  adds  : 

"  We  must  know  there  are  other  hooks,  not  in  the  canon,  hut 
ecclesiastical,  as  they  have  been  called  by  our  fathers  ;  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  that  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  which  book  is  called 
in  Latin  by  the  very  name  '  Ecclesiasticus,'  not  the  name  of  the 
author,  but  indicating  the  character  of  the  book.  Of  the  same  class 
are  Tobias,  Judith,  and  the  books  of  Maccabees."* 

Catholic  writers  never  maintained  that  these  and  other 
sacred  writings  were  always  received  by  all  without  exception 
as  canonical  ;  but  Protestant  writers  have  usually  refused  to 
respect  them  as  ecclesiastical ;  nay,  they  have  denounced  them 
as  "  sanctioning  lies,  suicide,  assassination,  magical  incanta- 
tions," &c.  To  Mr.  Wordsworth's  credit  be  it  said,  he  de- 
plores the  excesses  of  those  Protestants  who  now  separate 
themselves  from  the  whole  Church,  and  even  from  their  own 
predecessors.  This,  however,  is  foreign  to  the  present  discus- 
sion. What  we  should  now  keep  in  mind  is,  that  a  book  may 
be  inspired,  but  not  canonical,  when  the  "  canon"  was  not  yet 
fixed  by  a  public  decision  of  the  Church  ;  and  also,  that  it  may 
be  on  the  "  canon"  of  the  Church,  though  not  on  the  Jewish 
canon.  Rufinus  quotes  Baruch  iii.  36-8  as  the  saying  of  the 
prophet,  and  Wisdom  iii.  7  as  a  prophetic  allusion  to  the 
general  resurrection.-)-  Four  other  testimonies,  not  admitted 
to  be  entirely  favourable  to  the  Tridentine  canon,  may  be  thus 
briefly  noticed :  that  of  Cassiodorus,  whose  faith  on  this  head 

*  S.  Ilieronymi  opera,  torn.  v.  in  prin. 

f  Tom.  v.  p.  130  and  p.  14.5.  Quod  et  propheta  praeclixerat  ubi  ait,  "  Hie  Deus 
noster,"  £c.  .  .  .  non  erit  jam  difficile  credere  ilia  quze  prophetae  prsedixeraut. 
VOL.  IV. NEW  SERIES.  D    D 
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extracting  the  t\vo  following  passages  from  Cassiodorus  in 
our  vindication.  Mr.  Wordsworth  quotes  one  chapter  not 
found  in  the  Bibliolheca  Patrum,  as  he  confesses,  and  never 
not  ccs  the  two  chapters  next  in  order  : 

"The  division  of  sacred  Scripture  according  to  St.  Augustine: 
Five  hooks  of  M.KSCS  .  .  .  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  one  of  Tobias, 
one  of  Judith,  one  of  Esther,  two  of  the  Maccabees.  The  New 
Testament  .  .  .  (as  ours).  St.  Augustine,  then,  according  to  these 
nine  volumes  just  spoken  of,  which  the  holy  Church  meditates  on, 
in  the  second  book  on  Christian  doctrine,  comprises  all  in  71  books." 
(ch.  xiv.) 

"The  division  of  sacred  Scripture  according  to  the  Seventy: 
Gen.  .  .  .  Psaltery  in  five  books,  Proverbs,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiastic*?, 
.  .  .  Tobias,  Esther,  Judith,  two  of  Esdras,  two  of  the  Maccabees, 
in  which  number  of  41,  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
the  Seventy  is  contained.  (Bibliolheca  magna  Patrum,  torn.  xi. 
c.  xiii.  xiv.  p.  1277.  Lugduni,  1(>77.)  Beatus  igitur  Augustinus 
secundurn  praefatos  novem  codices  quos  sancta  meditatur  ecclesia, 
secundo  libro  de  doctrina  Christiana,  Scripturas  divinas  Ixxi.  libro- 
rum  calculo  comprehendit.  ...  In  quo  Ixx.  interpretum  translatio 
veteris  T.  in  libris  xliv.  continetur."  (cap.  14.) 


LAFORET  ON  SCIENTIFIC  THEOLOGY. 

Coup-d' oeil  sur  V Histoire  de  la  Theologie  dogmatique. — Sketch 
of  the  History  of  Dogmatic  Theology.  By  N.  J.  Laforet, 
D.D.,  President  of  the  Pope's  College,  Louvain.  Louvain, 
C.  J.  Fonteyne. 

WE  have  noticed,  even  among  some  cultivated  persons,  a 
deeply-rooted  dislike  to  any  attempt  being  made  to  understand 
and  to  systematise  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  on  the  ground, 
expressed  or  implied,  that  all  philosophy  searches  for  some- 
thing not  yet  found,  that  reflection  is  in  its  own  nature  scep- 
tical, and  that  the  explanation  of  a  supernatural  fact  can  be 
nothing  else  but  the  explaining  it  away.  They  are  inclined 
to  ask  with  Tertullian,  "  What  is  the  resemblance  between  a 
philosopher  and  a  Christian  ?  a  disciple  of  Greece  and  one 
of  heaven  ?  a  candidate  for  fame  and  a  candidate  for  salva- 
tion ?  .  .  .  .  Philosophers  affect  truth,  and  by  affecting  it  corrupt 

it,   because  their  aim   is   glory Philosophers   are    the 

patriarchs  of  heretics."  There  will  always  be  found  a  whole 
phalanx  of  representatives  of  the  practical  and  bitter  Tertul- 
lian ;  able  men  of  business,  who  cannot  understand  the  use  of 
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given  is  immutable.  But  while  the  one  simply  believes,  the 
theologian  seeks  to  give  a  reason  for  his  faith,  to  penetrate  and 
comprehend  the  revealed  doctrines,  and  to  explain  the  conduct 
of  God  in  the  spiritual  government  of  the  world.  "He  will 
expound  the  creation  of  God,  and  the  dispensation  which  He 
made  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  and  will  explain  how  with 
long  patience  He  bore  the  fall,  the  rebel  angels,  and  the  dis- 
obedience of  man ;  he  will  investigate  the  cause  why  the  one 
God  created  things  so  different  ....  he  will  trace  the  reason 
why  God  included  all  in  unbelief,  that  He  might  have  mercy 
upon  all." 

The  school  of  Alexandria  taught  the  same  thing.  Com- 
menting on  a  text  which  afterwards  became  quite  classic,  "  Nisi 
credideritis,  non  intelUcjetis" — unless  you  believe,  you  shall  not 
understand, — they,  like  St,  Irenaeus,  divided  Christian  know- 
ledge into  two  kinds:  the  first  the  knowledge  and  belief  of 
the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  the  second  the  scientific  un- 
derstanding of  them.  The  first  of  these  is  the  only  base  of 
the  second,  without  faith  there  is  no  Christian  science;  but 
with  faith,  it  is  the  noblest  exercise  of  the  human  intellect  "  to 
inquire  into  the  reason  of  the  apostolic  teaching." 

We  must  pass  over  like  testimonies  from  St.  Athanasius, 
.St.  Basil,  and  the  Gregories  of  Nyssa  and  Nazianzum,  to  come 
to  the  great  St.  Augustine,  who  demands  a  full  and  entire  faith 
in  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  Church,  as  the  indispensable 
condition  for  all  scientific  research  into  theology.  But  the 
thoughtful  Christian,  he  says,  does  not  stop  at  faith;  he  is  not 
content  with  mere  belief ;  he  tries  to  understand  the  data  of 
revelation  :  the  theologian  must  labour  incessantly  to  under- 
stand the  things  which  at  first  he  simply  believed.  "  Unless 
faith  differed  from  science,  and  unless  it  was  necessary  first  to 
believe  the  great  and  divine  doctrine  which  we  wish  to  under- 
stand, the  prophet  would  never  have  said,  '  Unless  ye  believe, 
ye  shall  not  understand.'  Our  Lord  Himself,  too,  first  of  all 
exhorted  those  whom  He  called  to  believe;  but  afterwards, 
speaking  of  the  gift  which  He  would  giv*e  to  believers,  He 
said — not  '  this  is  eternal  life,  to  believe,'  but  *  this  is  eternal 
life,  to  know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He 
sent.'  Then  He  said  to  those  who  already  believed,  '  Seek, 
and  ye  shall  find;'  for  that  which  is  unknown  is  unfound;  nor 
is  any  one  able  to  come  to  know  God,  unless  he  first  believes 
that  which  he  is  afterwards  to  know.  Let  us,  then,  obey  our 
Lord's  commands,  and  seek  diligently."  (St.  Aug.  de  lib. 
Arb.  ii.  c.  2,  n.  6.) 

After  St.  Augustine,  Dr.  Laforet  traces  the  course  of  dog- 
matic theology  to  the  close  of  the  patristic  period  in  the  person 
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of  error  which  the  Fathers  never  controverted  must  be  refuted 
by  arguments  which  they  never  used. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Laforet's  work  gives  a  rapid  review 
of  the  principal  theological  works  of  the  mediaeval  schools,  in 
their  three  classes:  positive  theology,  or  the  mere  proof  that 
certain  doctrines  are  contained  in  Scripture;  contemplative 
and  mystic  theology,  such  as  that  of  Thomas  a  Kempis;  and 
the  theology  that  is  strictly  called  scholastic,  which  introduced 
the  most  subtle  dialectical  discussions  concerning  the  reasons 
of  revealed  doctrines.  The  great  work  of  these  doctors  was 
the  arrangement  of  theology,  though  they  also  developed  the 
meaning  and  internal  connection  of  its  ideas.  We  need  not 
enter  into  this  section  of  Dr.  Laforet's  work,  as  it  was  mainly 
to  establish  the  great  principle  of  Christian  science,  namely, 
the  right  and  even  the  duty  of  investigation  and  search  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  faith,  that  we  brought  it  under  the 
notice  of  our  readers. 


THEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  Ac. 

Sabbath  Evening  Readings  on  St.  John.  By  Dr.  Gumming.  (Lon- 
don, Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.)  No  one  can  deny  to  Dr.  Gumming  great 
rhetorical,  it'  not  dialectical  art,  and  considerable  fluency.  But  his 
controversial  honesty  does  not  come  up  to  the  Old-Bailey  standard,  and 
his  thorough  recklessness  of  assertion  is  worthy  of  Rus>ian  mendacity. 
His  popularity,  however,  is  a  fact  which  no  one  can  deny  ;  he  has  as 
many  readers  for  his  theology  as  Robert  Montgomery  for  his  poetry; 
and  though  both  authors  are  equally  foolish,  yet  Dr.  Gumming  is  cer- 
tainly looked  at  with  more  respect  as  a  savan.  He  is  the  authority  who 
settles,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  any  knotty  point  of  Popery  that  may 
turn  up.  It  is  said  that,  on  account  of  his  wonderful  acquaintance  with 
the  natural  history  and  habits  of  "  the  Beast,"  he  claimed  admission 
into  the  Royal  Society,  though  that  respectable  body  declined  the 
honour  of  his  company.  Be  itiar  as  it  may,  Dr.  Camming  is  certainly 
the  learned  man  from  whoso  decisions  as  to  the  horn  that  had  eyes,  the 
locusts  with  stints  in  their  tails,  and  similar  monsters,  there  is,  in  this 
country,  no  appeal. 

Out  of  curiosity,  we  procured  the  present  volume  of  his  multitudin- 
ous work-; ;  and  a  few  random  plunges  into  its  pages  have  satisfied  us 
that  there  never  was  a  greater  fulfilment  of'the  prophet's  words,  "  Uniess 
you  believe,  you  shall  not  understand."  Here  is  a  man  \\lio,  according 
to  his  own  account,  is  always  reading  the  Fathers,  perusing  Popish 
catechisms,  buying  up  editions  of  Catholic  prayer-books,  and  studying 
Romish  sermons,  who  absolutely,  with  all  his  cleverness,  does  not 
understand  the  very  first  principles  of  Christianity.  The  first  ragged 
little  boy  from  any  Catholic  charity-school  might  put  to  shame  his 
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written  by  a  professed  chemist.  We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  the 
imaginary  objector;  Dr.  Kemp's  hook  is  neither  new,  scientific,  nor 
popular:  he  has  no  fresh  discoveries  t<>  hriuuf  forward  ;  he  is  singularly 
shallow  when  he  attempts  to  fathom  the  reasons  ot  things;  and  his  hook 
is  quite  as  much  oh-cmed  with  the  quasi-algebraical  formula',  which 
look  so  strange  in  Gregory  or  Lieliitr,  as  if  ir  was  a  professional  treatise 
on  the  subjeer.  Tin;  man  is  yet  to  come  who  is  to  fjive  a  romantic  in- 
terest to  chemistry;  who  is  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  alkalis  and 
acids,  and  the  Intrigues  of  unstable  salts,  with  the  dramatic  power  of  a 
Scott,  or  the  fanciful  originality  of  a  Shelley. 

Catholic  Nations  and  Protestant  Nations  compared,  in  their  three- 
fold relation  to  Wealth,  Knowledge^  and  jMoraliti/.  By  Napoleon  Rous- 
sel.  (London,  Ward  and  Co.)  This  work  seems  to  he  intended  for  a 
counterpart  to  Bahnez'  Catholicity  and  Civilisation;  but  in  place  of  a 
philosophical  discussion  of  principles  and  a  judicious  investigation  of 
facts,  M.  Roussel  begins  with  an  assumption  which  no  real  Christian 
will  tolerate,  and  then  proves  it  by  a  Idind  hap-hazard  use  of  confused 
statistics,  intended  to  prove  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  at  present,  and 
for  the  lust  century,  certain  populations,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Pro- 
testants, have  been  more  prosperous  and  better  governed  than  certain 
populations  where  the  majority  has  been  Catholic. 

M.  Houssel's  assumption  is  that  the  true  and  the  good  "  are  but 
one."  That  "  the  good"  is  knowledge,  wealth,  and  morality.  That 
these  are  measured  by  the  statistics  of  schools,  of  exports  and  imports, 
and  of  assassinations  and  illegitimate  births.  The  population  where 
these  statistics  are  most  favourable  holds  the  truth  in  godliness  ;  that 
where  they  are  unfavourable  is  cursed  with  a  false  religion. 

Just  apply  the  same  arguments  to  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Augustus  ; 
a  dirty,  degraded,  hoarding,  cheating,  superstitious  race,  they  were  the 
objects  of  contempt  and  derision  to  the  prosperous  Roman,  who  was 
maddened  into  fury  at  the  impertinence  of  their  claim  to  be  the  depo- 
sitories of  the  sole  true  religion,  as  afterwards  Tacitus  despised  the  "exe- 
crable superstition"  which  was  then  springing  firm  its  loins.  Then 
God's  truth,  as  even  M.  Roussel  must  own,  had  taken  up  its  abode  in 
what  the  civilised,  and  wealthy,  and  respectable  Roman  pleased  to  call 
the  most  demoralised  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Even  if  it  were 
the  same  now,  it  would  only  be  in  accordance  with  an  analogy  of  Pro- 
vidence. But  in  spite  of  M.  Roussel's  cooked  statistics,  it  is  not  so,  as 
any  one  who  has  lived  in  a  Catholic  country  very  well  knows.  England 
and  America  are  no  more  the  model- people  of  Christendom  than  Tyre 
and  Sidon  were  the  elite  of  patriarchal  times. 

The  whole  Evidence  ayamst  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Church.  By 
Sanderson  Robins,  M.A.  (London,  Longmans.)  Mr.  Rubins  isolates  the 
doctrine  of  the  Papal  supremacy  from  all  its  correlative  dogmas  of  the 
unity  and  infallibility  of  the  Church,  and  then  endeavours  to  show  that 
we  have  not  in  Scripture  or  tradition  any  clear  document  which  erects 
such  a  personal  power  in  the  world  as  the  infallible  Pontificate. 

His  book  is  divided  into  eight  chapters.  In  the  first  he  "sifts  as 
wheat"  the  texts  which  controversialists  quote  in  support  of  the  privileges 
of  St.  Peter  and  his  successors;  and  by  the  same  process  whereby  Mr. 
Maurice  eliminates  hell,  the  Jews  the  mission  of  our  Lord,  and  the  Uni- 
tarians the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  he  eliminates  the  prerogatives 
of  St.  Peter  from  scriptural  doctrines.  Quite  forgetting  that  the  Church 
existed  before  the  Gospels,  and  that  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  were  not 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  erected  the  Church,  but  merely  com- 
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planets  astronomers  di-eover  or  assume,  the  less  probability  can  they 
show  tor  the  belief  that  they  are  all  inhabited  by  living  creatures  and 
moral  agents  One  swallow  decs  not  make  a  sprint:,  nor  does  one  in- 
stance make  an  induction.  It'  our  planet  was  one  of  six  or  seven,  it 
would  be  a  fairer  instance  of  planets  in  general  than  when  you  suppose 
it  to  be  one  out  of  hundreds  of  millions.  The  wider  the  assumption, 
the  less  can  it  claim  the  character  of  scientific  certainty. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

My  First  Season.  By  Beatrice  Reynolds.  Edited  by  the  Author 
of  "Charles  Auchester."  (London,  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  We  should 
not  have  noticed  this  insipid  story,  with  its  wax-dolls  for  characters,  ex- 
cept that  we  think  we  can  discern  some  traces  of  a  good  promise  in  the 
conception  and  portraiture  of  the  chief  character,  Miss  Beatrice  her-elf. 
.All  the  other  actors  in  the  drama  are.  as  we  are  told,  very  clever;  but 
we  should  certainly  have  i'ailed  to  discover  it.  The  heroine  herself, 
though  riot  (piite  such  a  genius  as  she  fancies  herself,  has  certainly  good 
points  about  her,  and  for  her  sake  we  read  her  story,  which  but  tor  her 
we  should  have  thrown  aside  before  we  had  finished  a  dozen  pages. 

The  Araucanians ;  or  Notes  of  a  Tour  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
Southern  Chili.  By  E.  K.  Smith,  of  the  U.  S.  N.  Astronomical  Kx- 
pedition  in  Chili.  (London,  Sampson  Low.)  This  is  an  American 
book  ;  arid  (hough  neither  very  exact  nor  very  deep  in  research,  it  pre- 
sents an  interesting  picture  of  the  savage  life  of  Southern  Chili,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  free  and  warlike  Indian  tribes  since  their 
first  subjugation  by  the  Incas  of  Peru.  The  tribes  were  once  converted 
to  Christianity  by  the  Jesuits;  but  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Fathers, 
they  have  relapsed  into  heathenism.  Mr.  Smith  has  not  been  success- 
ful in  collecting  their  traditions;  but  he  has  stored  up  many  valuable 
observations  on  their  present  customs  and  modes  of  living,  which,  by 
the  way,  do  not  much  differ  from  the  customs  of  any  other  savages, 
African  or  Australian. 

A  Visit  to  India,  China,  and  Japan,  in  1853.  By  B.  Taylor.  (Lon- 
don, Sampson  Low.)  Another  American  book,  not  deeper  or  more 
exact  than  the  former,  but  written  by  a  more  experienced  author,  whose 
descriptions,  though  the  fruit  of  a  very  hasty  view,  are  life-like  and 
graphic.  Like  Shelley,  he  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  religions  whose 
remains  he  contemplates.  Not  a  worshipper,  but  a  reverer  of  Osiris 
and  Amon  in  Egypt,  he  is  afraid  to  speak  against.  Siva  or  Brahma  in 
India.  "The  naked  and  savage  Dinkas  of  Central  Africa,"  he  says, 
"worship  trees;  and  so  do  I.  The  1'arsees  worship  the  sun;  and  I 
assure  you,  I  have  felt  very  much  inclined  to  do  the  same,  when  lie 
(sic)  and  I  were  alone  in  the  desert.''  Kven  the  phallic  worship  of  the 
Lingam  finds  an  advocate  in  Mr.  Taylor:  "There  is  a  profound  philo- 
sophical truth  hidden  under  the  singular  forms  of  this  wor.-hip,  if  men 
would  divest  t.hem-elve-*  for  a  moment  of  a  prudery  which  is  the  affecta- 
tion of  the  age.  The  Hindoos  are  far  les<  licentious  than  the  Chinese 
and  Mus-ulmen."  With  this  view  of  the  deep  philosophy  of  Brahmin- 
ism,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  looks  rather  unfavourably  even  on  the  at- 
tempts of  his  compatriots,  the  American  missionaries,  to  convert  the 
people  to  Christianity.  Their  present  religion  would  be  good  enough, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  abominable  knavery  of  the  sacerdotal  Brahmins.. 
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-2  vols.  (London,  Hurst  and  Blackett.)  Those  who  like  to  read  of 
mild  sporting  adventures,  mixed  up  with  .scraps  of  natural  history,  and 
with  description*  of  tin-  sight-  and  sounds  and  smells  of  1  lie  fore.-t,  will 
find  these  two  not  over  lonir  volumes  pleasant  enough.  They  have  no 
peculiar  Or  distinctive  character,  and  do  not  .-hind  much  chance  by  the 
side  of  the  exciting  topics  which  now  engage  public  attention. 

The  Palace  at  Wt>shninxt<>r,  and  of  her  historical  Sketches.  By  W.  1). 
Arnold.  (London,  J.  W.  Parker.)  This  little  volume1,  by  a  son  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  whose  novel,  entitled  Ouhfie.ld,  or  Fellowship  i/t  Hi?  East,  we 
noticed  favourably  some  time  ago,  contains  four  lectures  delivered  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year  at  Kefidal  and  Ambleside.  They  comprise  a 
notice  of  the  ri>e  of  our  constitution,  a  lecture  on  the  development  of 
English  power  in  India,  a  very  interesting  and  original  lecture  on  caste, 
and  a  fourth  on  the  discovery  of  America.  All  but  the  third  are  more 
or  less  hackneyed  and  commonplace.  We  regret  to  find  that  a  person 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  talents  should  have  adopted  the  vulgar  prejudices  with 
relation  to  the  Catholic  Church,  even  when  recording  the  enterprises  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  children,  Christopher  Columbus. 

Narrative  of  a  Campaign  in  the  Crimea,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Battles  of  Alma,  Balahlava,  and  Inker inann.  By  Lieut.  G.  S.  Peard, 
20th  llegt.  (London,  Bentiey.)  Really  a  readable  and  life-like  narra- 
tive of  the  events  of  the  war,  and  of  the  life-in-death  at  the  hospitals  of 
Scutari.  One  peculiarity  of  this  book  induces  us  to  believe  that  Lieut. 
Peard  knows  his  business  well;  and  that  is,  the  contrast  between  the 
utter  dulness  and  insipidity  of  his  opening  chapter,  in  which  hegoesover 
old  ground,  and  describes  scenery,  &c.,  and  the  flow  of  his  narrative 
when  he  approaches  professional  subjects.  His  book  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  war. 

Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Commines.  Edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by 
A.  It.  Scoble,  Esq.  2  vols.  (London,  Bohn.)  De  Commines  has  been 
called  the  farher  of  modern  history.  He  does  not  merely  relate  oc- 
currences like  Froissart,  but  he  traces  tlieir  causes  and  the  motives 
and  characters  of  men.  He  treats  of  the  period  from  1464  to  1498, 
a  time  of  quiet  preparation  for  the  outbreak  of  the  movements  of  the 
next  century,  in  which  the  germs  that  produced  the  Reformation  were 
secretly  putting  forth  their  roots  deep  in  the  earth.  Every  one  who 
wishes  to  see  an  artless  picture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  middle 
ages  daguerreotyped  on  the  spot  should  look  at  this  curious  book. 

The  Catholic  Institute  Magazine.  No.  I.  Oct.  1855.  (Published 
at  the  Catholic  Institute,  8  Hope  Street,  Liverpool.)  There  are  few 
things  more  promising  in  the  present  state  of  English  Catholicism  than 
the  institution  which  is  venturing  into  the  world  of  letters  in  this  new 
serial.  We  shall  be  much  interested  in  watching  its  progress,  and 
rejoiced  to  see  its  permanent  success.  The  present  Number  is  a  very 
satisfactory  specimen  of  what  such  a  periodical  ought  to  be.  The  re- 
ports of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  Institute  are  particularly  interest- 
ing. The  essay  on  Politeness  is  also  just  the  sort  of  thing  for  a  ma- 
gazine of  this  kind. 

Sebastopol  Sermons.  Many  are  the  curiosities  of  sermonising,  as 
existing  among  our  u  separated  brethren,"  as  it  used  to  be  the  fashion 
to  call  those  who  are  not  Catholics;  but  we  have  not  for  some  time  met 
with  any  thing  more  curious  in  its  way  than  the  following,  which  we 
extract  from  the  Athenaeum :  "  Another  grievance,  still  wide  of  ourespe- 
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nil  sorts  and  shapes,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  bow  we  should  deal 
with  opponents  so  radically  different  in  most  respects — though  not  in 
all— from  the  followers  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  At  first  fight  it  would 
seem  almost  impossible,  that  where  the  points  of  objection  are  com- 
paratively so  small,  there  could  be  any  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
submission  to  the  true  Church.  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  interesting 
to  trace  in  the  history  and  present  state  of  the  schismatics  of  the  East 
the  working  of  those  very  same  principles  which  give  so  much  of  its 
anti-Catholic  force  to  Protestantism,  properly  so  called.  It  is  curious 
to  see  with  what  a  uniformity  of  law,  amid  the  widest,  varieties  of  form, 
the  universal  body  of  anti-Catholicism  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  Eras- 
tianism,  nationalism,  and  formalism.  Turn  where  we  will,  we  see  how 
they  who  profess  to  fly  from  slavery  to  the  Pope  take  refuge  in  the  iron 
servitude  of  the  state  ;  how  they  who  protect  against  the  exclusiveness 
and  intolerance  of  Rome  are  forced  into  national  and  sectarian  bigotry 
and  narrow-mindedness  of  the  most  bitter  description  ;  and  how  those 
who  claim  the  pre-eminent  distinction  of  being  spiritual  and  non-idola- 
trous Christians  are  in  fact  the  merest  devotees  to  forms,  and  servants 
of  the  letter  that  killeth,  and  of  traditions  as  relentless  as  those  of  the 
old  Jewish  Talmudists. 

M.  Pitzipios'  work  before  us  is  the  latest  and  not  the  least  valuable 
contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  the  Oriental  schism, 
and  of  its  present  condition  and  future  prospects.  It 'sketches  its  rise 
and  progress,  with  full  d -tails  of  the  special  points  of  controversy  on 
which  the  separatists  relied.  Some  of  its  most  instructive  portions  are 
its  illustrations  of  the  actual  relation  between  the  temporal  power 
and  the  schismatic  bishops  and  clergy.  It  presents,  however,  as  com- 
plete a  resume  of  the  entire  subject  as  we  know  of  within  the  same 
compass.  It  is  also  remarkable  as  being  written  in  French  by  a  Greek  ; 
and  altogether  strikes  us  as  a  very  favourable  indication  of  the  zeal 
and  learning  of  the  oriental  Catholics — two  points,  indeed,  in  which 
every  authority  worth  listening  to  describes  them  as  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  schismatics.  It  may  be  recommended  to  every  one 
interested  in  the  subject. 

We  quote  one  of  M.  Pitzipios'  illustrations  of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  schismatic  Greeks  : 

"  Theophilus  Cairy,  a  priest  of  the  Oriental  Church,  a  native  of 
Andros,  and  a  man  of  great  learning  and  exemplary  morals,  after  the 
Greek  revolution  visited  all  the  cities  of  Europe  in  which  were  to  be 
found  Christians  of  his  rite,  and  collected  a  large  sum  of  money  to  found 
in  Greece  a  school  for  the  education  of  poor  Greek  orphans.  This 
school  he  founded  in  Andros,  in  1834,  under  the  name  of  an  orphanage 
(op$ai/orpo$eloz/).  The  discipline,  morals,  good  bearing,  and  progress 
of  the  pupils  of  this  school  attracted  to  it  a  large  number  of  young  per- 
sons from  Greece  and  Turkey.  Cai'ry,  whether  through  excessive  am- 
bition, or  for  a  political  end,  or  from  any  other  motive,  then  undertook 
to  introduce  into  the  East  a  new  religion  under  the  name  of  Cairism, 
which  was  nothing  else  than  Deism  modified  by  some  novelties  of  his 
own  invention.  He  succeeded  in  attracting  to  this  new  religion  not 
only  the  pupils  of  his  school,  but  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Andros, 
including  a  great  part  of  the  cures  of  the  village*,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  island.  When  the  pupils  of  the 
school  went  to  pass  their  holidays  with  their  relations,  or  returned  home 
after  finishing  their  studies,  they  propagated  the  new  religion  every 
where,  and  in  less  than  six  years  Cairism  had  spread  immensely  in 
Turkey  arid  in  Greece.  The  Greek  government  on  one  side,  and  the 
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THE  MIRACLE-PLAYS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

WHILE  the  great  subject  on  which  the  old  miracle-plays  chiefly 
turned  was  the  Passion  and  Death  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  they 
in  the  next  place  delighted  to  rehearse  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  His  Immaculate  Mother  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  show  the 
angel  Gabriel  saluting  her  with, 

"  Hayll  Marie  graciouse, 
Hayll  Marie  and  God's  spouse, 

Unto  thee  I  lowte.* 
Of  all  vyrgins  thou  art  queen 
That  ever  was  or  shall  bee  seen 

Withouten  doubt. 
Hayll  Marie  and  well  thou  bee, 
My  Lord  of  Heaven  is  wyth  thee." 

Or  else  to  introduce  Satan  himself  proclaiming  her  praises  in 
a  powerful  scene  like  the  following,  taken  from  an  old  French 
miracle-play : 

"  SATHAN. 

Dyables  tout  plains  d'enragerie, 
Esprits  ou  est  fercenerie — 
Hau  !  Lucifer,  prince  des  dyables, 
Appelle  lea  eaprits  semblables 
A  ceulx  qui  font  maux  iuombrables, 
Afin  de  m'oster  hors  de  raoy. 

LUCIFER. 
Et  qu'y  a-t-il,  Sathan  ? 

SATHAN 

Je  voy 
Ce  que  jamais  diable  ne  vit. 

*  Bow. 
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day  the  four  princes  shall  each  of  them  give  a  plentiful  por- 
tion of  food.''  It  was  the  duty  of  the  lour  princes  to  invite 
by  public  advertisement  all  the  poets  and  orators  of  the  city 
to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  confraternity  for  the 
best  compositions  in  honour  of  the  ever-glorious  and  immacu- 
late Queen  of  Heaven,  to  be  recited  or  acted  on  her  festivals. 
The  Assumption  was  styled  by  way  of  distinction  "  Le  Jour 
du  Grand  Hccord."  On  this  day  the  image  of  the  immaculate 
Mother  of  God  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  through 
the  streets  on  the  shoulders  of  twelve  men  clothed  like  the 
apostles,  accompanied  by  choir-boys  in  the  garb  of  angels, 
singing  hymns  and  declaiming  verses  in  honour  of  Mary. 
Then  the  image  was  placed  on  a  stage  erected  for  it  in  the 
great  nave  of  the  church.  Above  it  a  gorgeous  canopy,  painted 
to  represent  heaven,  was  spread  out.  In  the  roof  musicians 
and  choristers  were  concealed,  who  made  the  church  resound 
with  their  songs  and  instruments,  while  the  image,  by  means 
of  machinery,  was  .elevated  aloft  in  face  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation. In  this  manner  the  great  event  of  the  day  was  brought 
home  visibly  as  it  were  to  the  eyes  of  all.  Then  came  for- 
ward the  poets  and  orators  and  recited  their  pieces.  After 
this  the  confraternity  dined  together  and  settled  the  award  of 
the  prizes.  These  were  distributed  by  the  four  princes.  The 
author  of  the  best  composition  got  a  crown  of  fine  silver,  and 
the  author  of  the  second-best  a  chaplet  also  of  silver.  All  the 
other  poetical  competitors  received  two  measures  of  wine  each 
for  their  refreshment  and  in  token  of  goodwill.  Neither  were 
the  rest  of  the  persons  forgotten  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
proceedings.  The  preacher,  as  we  are  naively  informed,  re- 
ceived a  quarter  of  lamb ;  the  twelve  apostles  a  dish  of  fruit 
a-piece  and  half  a  measure  of  wine  ;  the  Carmelite  and  Domi- 
nican friars  of  the  city,  invited  as  guests  for  the  occasion,  were 
regaled  by  the  confraternity  with  double  convent  fare ;  lastly 
meat  and  drink  were  freely  distributed  to  all  the  poor  who 
chose  to  come  for  it.*  What  more  beautiful  example  could 
we  desire  of  the  intimate  union  of  religion,  poetry,  general 
beneficence,  and  festive  hilarity,  than  this  confraternity  of 
"  Nostre  Dame  du  Puy"  at  Valenciennes  in  the  thirteenth 
century  ?  How  utterly  at  variance,  too,  is  the  fact  of  such 
confraternities  with  the  hackneyed  calumny,  that  the  middle 
ages  were  plunged  in  literary  ignorance  !  In  further  disproof 
of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Chambers  of  Rhetoric," 
also  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  spread  all  over 

*  Ones,  le  Roy,  Etudes,  &c.  chap.  ii. 
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the  ages  of  faith  might  still  go  on  improving,  so*  as  eventually 
to  acquire  a  form,  and  develop  literary  and  poetical  beauties 
worthy  of  their  theme,  and  thus  to  furnish  a  romantic  Chris- 
tian drama  in  every  respect  as  honourable  to  human  genius  as 
the  romantic  secular  drama  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  the 
heathen  classical  drama  of  ancient  Greece,  the  Reformation 
presently  came  to  destroy  such  hopes  utterly.  Fatal  as  its 
gloomy  and  illiberal  system  of  religion  was  to  Christian  art  in 
general,  it  was  so  in  a  special  degree  to  the  Christian  drama, 
as  being  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy.  One  great  country  alone 
formed  an  exception  to  this  pernicious  effect  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  that  was  Catholic  Spain.  For  Spain  had  but  just 
secured  her  final  triumph  over  the  Mahometan  Moors,  after 
the  tremendous  conflict  of  centuries  which  she  had  waged 
with  them  for  her  national  existence.  An  essential  part  of 
this  was  the  Catholic  religion,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  after 
such  a  struggle  for  its  sake  she  would  be  in  a  temper  to  sur- 
render it  as  soon  as  won  at  the  bidding  of  the  German  re- 
former— that  Catholic  religion  which  had  consoled  and  ani- 
mated her  through  so  many  perils,  and  at  length  carried  her  to 
the  summit  of  glory  and  power.  For  on  this  summit  Spain 
stood  as  proudly  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  England  stands 
in  the  nineteenth.  Hence  she  presented  that  state  of  things 
which  offered  insuperable  difficulties  to  the  Protestant  move- 
ment. Neither  did  the  revival  of  learning  produce  the  same 
paganising  effects  among  the  Spaniards  as  among  the  French 
and  Italians.  The  Spanish  miracle-plays  continued  in  conse- 
quence to  flourish  as  usual  amidst  the  applause  of  a  mighty 
and  intellectual  people,  at  that  time  in  the  very  van  of  civilisa- 
tion and  progress,  until  after  passing  from  one  stage  of  im- 
provement to  another,  the  result  was  that  truly  national  and 
Catholic  drama,  unique  of  its  kind,  which  in  the  works  of 
Lopez  de  Vega  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca  attained  a  pitch  of 
excellence  unsurpassed  by  any  other  drama,  ancient  or  modern. 
Speaking  of  this  wonderful  Spanish  drama  in  its  religious 
aspect,  the  Protestant  Louis  Schack,  its  learned  German  his- 
torian, says  :  "  A  temple  is  thrown  open  to  us,  on  entering 
which  we  feel  as  it  were  the  breath  of  eternity  blowing  upon 
us,  while  a  holy  flush  of  morning,  like  a  reflection  of  the 
Divine  glory,  undulates  through  the  awful  precincts.  In  the 
middle  rises  the  Cross  as  the  centre-point  of  all  life  and  his- 
tory, on  which  the  Infinite  Spirit  in  infinite  goodness  was 
offered  a  sacrifice  for  mankind.  At  the  foot  of  this  sublime 
symbol  stands  the  poet  as  priest  and  prophet,  and  interprets 
the  images  on  the  walls,  and  the  dumb  language  of  the  tendrils 
and  flowers  which  twine  up  the  pillars  as  well  as  of  the  tones 
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the  Seasons  pass  by,  \vlio  presently  began  to  approach  with 
their  offerings  to  the  Infanta.  Winter  brings  a  crystal  goblet 
of  water ;  Spring  brings  his  flowers;  Summer  his  corn-ears; 
and  Autumn  his  fruits.  But  Lucifer  dares  not  infuse  his 
poison  into  the  water  on  account  of  an  unknown  sacramental 
abyss  which  it  conceals.  Neither  does  he  venture  to  infect 
the  flowers,  because  one  of  them  is  the  image  of  the  spotless 
flower  of  virginity.  The  ears  of  corn  equally  hold  him  in 
awe,  because  of  a  great  mystery  which  they  veil.  The  fruits 
of  Autumn  remain,  and  these  he  resolves  to  poison,  if  only 
one  of  them  shall  prove  to  be  worm-eaten.  Still,  he  is  too 
timorous  himself  to  execute  his  fell  purpose,  and  bids  Death 
do  it  instead,  who  takes  a  serpent  from  his  bosom,  and  lets  it 
creep  among  the  fruit.  Meanwhile  the  Infanta  is  seen  re- 
flecting her  beauty  in  a  clear  brook,  an*d  growing  enamoured 
of  herself,  wishing  at  the  same  time  that  the  entire  world  were 
but  one  such  a  mirror.  The  Seasons  now  approach  her  with 
songs  and  music,  and  present  their  offerings.  Death  accom- 
panies them,  giving  himself  out  for  the  gardener  of  the  In- 
fanta's kingdom,  and  offering  her  the  finest  of  apples,  with  the 
assurance  that  if  she  will  only  eat  of  it  her  wisdom  will  even 
transcend  her  beauty.  In  vain  does  Innocence  warn  her  mis- 
tress, that  the  fruits  contain  a  forbidden  one.  The  Infanta 
thinks  it  very  foolish  to  reject  the  advantage  proffered  to  her, 
and  tastes  the  apple.  Again  the  Seasons  begin  to  sing  their 
festive  songs,  but  she  shudders  with  horror  to  see  how  all  at 
once  every  thing  around  her  is  changed.  The  music  sounds 
in  her  ears  like  a  cry  of  lamentation  in  the  sky,  the  flowers 
turn  pale,  the  brooks  run  muddy,  the  trees  are  shrivelled  and 
shrunk,  even  the  beasts  that  used  to  caress  and  sport  around 
her  now  flee  from  her,  or  fiercely  scowl  at  her.  Innocence, 
too,  she  recognises  no  longer,  for  she  is  transformed  into  sly- 
ness. As  to  the  Seasons,  who  seek  to  console  her,  she  is  horri- 
fied at  them.  Winter  benumbs  them  with  his  ice  ;  the  flowers 
of  Spring  are  full  of  thorns  ;  Summer  parches  them  up  ;  the 
fruits  of  Autumn  are  rotten  ;  and  when  she  looks  at  herself 
again  in  the  brook,  instead  of  her  former  beauty  she  beholds  a 
corpse.  Frantic  with  despair  she  rushes  to  a  rock  to  cast  her- 
self headlong  into  the  sea.  But  Understanding,  from  whom 
she  flees  as  if  possessed  by  madness,  hastens  to  her  rescue. 
Hereupon  the  Seasons  conspire  to  obey  her  no  longer,  for 
being  lost  to  understanding,  say  they,  she  can  never  more 
inherit  the  kingdom,  and  be  their  queen.  But  Understanding 
pacifies  them,  and  commands  Fame  to  proclaim  through  all 
the  world,  that  whoever  shall  cure  the  Infanta  of  her  dreadful 
malady  will  obtain  her  as  a  bride.  Presently,  while  Winter 
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covered,  the  Infanta  is  delivered  to  him  as  his  bride.  He  at 
once  conducts  her  on  board  his  ship,  inviting  all  to  accompany 
him  who  choose  to  do  so  freely,  without  compulsion.  For  his 
vessel  is  no  common  galley,  but  the  ship  of  the  Church.  It 
now  sails  away  in  the  laughing  sunshine  ;  the  Infanta  sits  at 
the  prow,  beneath  the  lamp  of  eternal  light ;  Innocence,  again 
restored  to  her  former  aspect,  leans  against  the  mast ;  Under- 
standing grasps  the  helm;  Lucifer  sends  after  them  furious 
but  unavailing  curses  ;  while  all  the  rest  sing  aloud,  Farewell ! 
Farewell !  Such  is  an  outline  of  one  of  those  Spanish  "  Autos 
Sacramentales,"  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  as  eyewitnesses 
assure  us,  all  the  spectators  present  fell  on  their  knees  and 
joined  in  the  chorus,  wishing  the  blessed  ship  a  prosperous 
voyage  to  its  heavenly  port.* 

England  alone  can  boast  of  a  national  drama  worthy  to 
stand  a  comparison  with  that  of  Catholic  Spain ;  I  mean,  of 
course,  considered  in  its  purely  secular  character,  as  owing  to 
the  Reformation  it  has  no  religious  character  at  all.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  the  Reformation  was  no  favourite 
with  the  English  people  when  first  introduced  among  them. 
They  rose  in  insurrection  against  it  more  than  once,  and  only 
accepted  it  at  last  because  they  were  bullied  and  cajoled  into 
doing  so  by  the  sovereign  and  parliament,  who,  as  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  nation,  betrayed  it  in  this  emergency  from  the 
most  criminal  and  sordid  motives.  In  this  manner,  though 
Protestantism  was  triumphant,  it  yet  assumed  such  a  form  to 
begin  with  as  tended  to  cherish  a  great  deal  of  old  Catholic 
feeling  in  the  country  for  a  long  time  afterwards;  indeed,  till 
the  Puritans  rose  up  and  reformed  the  Reformation ;  at  which 
period  the  English  were  first  drilled  into  that  inveterate  anti- 
Catholic  bigotry  which  has  stuck  to  them  ever  since.  An 
illustration  of  what  I  have  stated  is  the  fact,  that  the  ancient 
miracle-plays,  much  "  reformed,"  it  is  true,  maintained  their 
ground  in  the  country,  as  already  asserted,  as  late  as  the  first 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  they  did  at  Chester, 
for  example,  in  spite  of  every  opposition.  Another  illustra- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  that  decided  Catholic  tone  of  sentiment 
we  so  often  meet  with  in  the  works  of  our  Shakespearean 
dramatists,  especially  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare  himself. 
To  talk  of  Shakespeare,  indeed,  being  as  a  writer  wholly  an 
emanation  of  Protestantism  is  simply  absurd.  Had  he  been 
so,  he  would  have  adopted  the  tone  of  such  writers  who  in  his 
time,  as  at  the  present  day,  systematically  reviled  every  thing- 
Catholic  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms.  The  notorious  apos- 

*  Jos.  von  Eichendorf  zur  Geschichte  des  Dramas,  p.  57. 
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by  the  prophetic  voice  of  the  witches  from  crime  to  crime,  till 
he  is  finally  successful.      But  it  is  otluTv.  •••(!   aliovc. 

Macbcth's  temporal  glory  only  proves  his  curse,  which  is  again 
transformed  into  a  blessing  for  the  wronged  and  oppi< 
This  is  not  only  a  Christian  but  essentially  a  Catholic  v: 
"  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  for  which,  therefore,  we  are  by 
no  means  indebted  to  the  Reformation.  Many  other  exam- 
ples might  be  adduced  of  this  propensity  of  Shakespeare's  to 
moralise  on  man  and  his  destiny  in  the  light  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine. On  the  other  hand,  not  a  single  passage,  we  believe,  can 
be  pointed  out  in  all  his  works  where  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone  or  of  free  will,  as  propounded  by  Luther, 
imparts  the  least  colour  to  his  meditations.  And  yet  these 
very  doctrines  formed  the  basis  on  which  the  Reformation 
rested. 

The  miracle-plays  of  the  middle  ages,  after  succumbing, 
with  the  exception  of  Spain,  in  the  great  literary  arena  of 
Europe,  before  the  heathen  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  only 
continued  to  survive  subsequently  to  that  event  in  remote 
country  districts,  such  as  the  mountainous  regions  of  Tyrol 
and  Bavaria.  Here,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  clergy, 
especially  the  Jesuits,  they  retained  as  strong  a  hold  as  ever 
on  the  affections  of  a  devout  and  simple-minded  peasantry  till 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Then  it  was  that 
they  were  suffered  to  degenerate  into  the  greatest  abuses,  so 
as  to  give  far  more  scandal  than  edification  ;  for  their  great 
patrons,  the  Jesuits,  wrere  suppressed,  and  could  no  longer 
watch  over  them;  while,  owing  to  the  spirit  of  laxity  and  infi- 
delity which  even  infected  the  hierarchy  itself  at  this  period, 
they  ceased  to  attract  as  formerly  the  sympathy  of  the  Church. 
The  consequence  was,  that  both  the  civil  and  spiritual  autho- 
rities united  to  abolish  them  altogether.  To  crown  all,  the 
French  Revolution  burst  forth  in  completion  of  the  work  of 
the  Reformation.  Atheism  being  proclaimed  as  the  basis  of 
all  government,  and  adopted  as  such  by  the  princes  and  states- 
men of  Europe,  they  at  once  set  about  extirpating  in  a  syste- 
matic manner  the  last  vestiges  of  Christianity  among  their 
subjects.  This  they  sought  to  do  by  wholesale  confiscations 
of  Church  property,  by  the  suppression  of  convents,  and  the 
interdiction  of  all  public  practices  of  piety,  such  as  processions, 
stations,  and  pilgrimages.  Nowhere  was  this  Vandalic  crusade 
of  "  philosophic  enlightenment/'  as  it  was  called,  carried  on 
with  such  ruffianly  violence  as  in  Bavaria  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  Singularly  enough,  a  solitary 
miracle-play  in  this  country  managed  to  weather  the  storm. 
It  was  one  accustomed  to  be  acted  at  the  mountain  village  of 
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ST.  OSWALD'S; 

OR, 

LIFE  IN  THE  CLOISTER. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   GARDEN  AT  ST.  OSWALD'S. 

Two  months  after  the  conversation  related  in  the  last  chapter, 
if  a  traveller  could  have  peeped  over  the  walls  of  the  garden 
of  St.  Oswald's  monastery,  he  would  have  seen  sundry  indivi- 
duals pacing  up  and  down  its  broad  walks,  while  they  laughed 
and  talked  to  their  heart's  content.  These  were  the  novices 
of  the  house,  who  happened  on  the  day  in  question  to  be  shut 
out  by  some  accidental  cause  from  their  usual  place  of  recrea- 
tion, and  were  admitted  for  the  time  into  the  garden  appro- 
priated to  the  Fathers.  The  spectator  would  also  have  ob- 
served that  the  conversation  of  two  of  the  number  furnished 
considerable  amusement  to  the  rest. 

"  I  say,  George,  old  fellow !  how  do  you  feel  ?"  said  the 
younger  of  the  two  to  his  companion. 

"  *  George*  no  longer,  please  to  remember,"  replied  the 
elder  with  a  smile ;  "  but  *  Brother  Clement'  at  last." 

"Well,  Brother  Clement,  then,  how  do  you  feel,  eh?" 
asked  the  younger. 

"  How  do  I  feel  ?"  echoed  Brother  Clement ;  "  that's  rather 
a  difficult  question.  You  seem  pretty  comfortable,  at  any 
rate." 

"Comfortable!"  cried  his  companion;  "I  believe  you. 
Jolly  ! — absolutely  jolly !  I  never  felt  so  happy  and  light- 
hearted  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  I  feel  as  if  every 
thing  was  as  light  as  a  feather ;  and  if  it  wasn't  for  this  long 
habit,  I  could  turn  over  head  and  heels  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible satisfaction.  But  I  want  to  know  how  you  feel.  From 
your  looks,  I  should  say  you  experienced  a  sensation  of  a 
rather  seedy  description." 

Brother  Clement  laughed  rather  languidly,  and  rejoined  : 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  know  how  I  feel ;  I  can 
best  describe  it  by  saying  that  I  feel  all  no-how,  if  you  know 
what  that  means.  In  fact,  I'm  excessively  tired  and  stupid ; 
and  every  one  of  my  bones  aches  as  if  I  had  been  beaten 
with  sticks." 
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The  seat  where  lie  left  his  brother  asleep  fori;-  ''ng- 

place  about  mid-way  along  a  broad  path,  completely  sheltered 
by  the  branches  of  a  long  row  of  noble  lime-trees,  which  con- 
stituted the  chief  feature  in  the  garden  of  St.  Oswald's.  Every 
body  admired  them,  but  no  one  so  much  as  the  lay-broil 
Gregory,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  garden.  Brother  (i 
gory  was  one  of  those  simple  souls  who  lead  an  inward  life 
almost  impossible  except  within  the  walls  of  a  monastic 
house,  uniting  a  singular  degree  of  spiritual  discernment  to 
an  entire  ignorance  of  the  world  and  its  ways.  A  child,  if 
tolerably  clever,  might  have  imposed  upon  him;  and  if  one 
of  the  Fathers  had  told  him,  with  a  moderately  serious  face, 
that  the  island  of  Great  Britain  was  suddenly  united  to  the 
European  continent  by  the  drying  up  of  the  intervening 
channel,  Brother  Gregory  would  have  devoutly  accepted  the 
information  as  incontrovertibly  true.  The  only  subject  in 
which  he  displayed  any  secular  sharpness  was  the  monastery 
garden  ;  and  those  who  laughed  most  immoderately  at  Brother 
Gregory's  simple  ignorance  in  common  affairs,  admitted  that 
he  was  a  first-rate  judge  of  potatoes,  and  had  decidedly  an 
eye  for  the  good  points  in  a  pig.  They  granted,  moreover, 
that  he  had  a  soul  above  pigs  and  potatoes;  for  his  violets 
bloomed  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Oswald's  before  they  were 
found  in  the  parterres  of  Burleigh  Manor ;  and  the  scientific 
personage  who  ruled  the  hot-houses  at  the  said  manor  ad- 
mitted that  Brother  Gregory's  roses  were  nearly  equal  to 
his  own. 

Just  as  the  ardent  young  novice  turned  out  of  one  end  of 
the  lime-walk,  Brother  Gregory  entered  at  the  other,  convers- 
ing with  one  of  the  religious,  who  has  been  already  mentioned 
as  Father  Basil,  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Longford's  unwelcome 
inquiries  of  Father  Ambrose.  He  was  offering  the  Father  a 
large  bunch  of  blooming  cluster-roses,  and  was  pointing  out 
their  unusual  size  and  beauty. 

"  And  this  kind  of  rose,  Father,"  said  he,  "  has  no  thorns. 
Many  of  the  climbing  sorts  have  none." 

"  Then  I  should  not  like  them  as  well  as  those  that  have," 
said  Father  Basil.  "  They  lose  half  their  significance ;  and 
climbing  roses,  too,  more  than  any  others.  The  higher  we 
want  to  climb  in  the  spiritual  life,  the  more  necessary  become 
the  thorns.  We  should  grow  giddy  and  fall,  if  we  had  nothing 
but  the  sweet  perfume." 

"Ah,  Father!"  replied  the  lay-brother,  "your  cross  is 
indeed  a  heavy  one.  With  you  it  is  all  thorns  indeed." 

Father  Basil  made  no  reply,  but  closed  his  eyes  for  a  few 
moments,  and  knit  his  lips  together,  as  if  nerving  himself  to 
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"  unless  in  the  sense  that  every  man  who  will  not  admit  his 
guilt  is  to  be  pitied." 

"  Come,  come,"  replied  the  other,  "  you  are  a  little  hard 
upon  Father  Basil,  I  am  sure.  There's  nothing  certain,  after 
all,  you  know." 

"  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus!'11  ejacu- 
lated Father  John,  who  was  a  hard-headed,  energetic  man, 
with  no  nerves,  and  so  strict  a  sense  of  rigorous  justice,  that 
he  sometimes  seemed  to  think  that  justice  is  the  only  Christian 
virtue  in  existence.  He  had,  moreover,  a  way  of  flooring 
people  in  conversation  by  the  announcement  of  various  indis- 
putable truths  or  proverbs,  which  though  they  did  not  con- 
vince, usually  served  the  purpose  of  silencing  them.*  He  was 
a  man  who  would  have  knocked  his  own  head  against  a  granite- 
wall,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  if  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  do  so ;  and  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  adopted  for  him- 
self, he  held  it  right  to  require  of  every  body  else. 

"  What  every  body  says  is  true,"  he  continued :  "  I  have 
weighed  every  circumstance  most  carefully  and  rigidly,  and  I 
grieve  to  say  I  fear  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  the 
matter." 

"  I  can't  argue  the  question,"  rejoined  the  other ;  "  but  I 
don't  agree  with  you.  Every  thing,  I  grant  you,  looks  ill, 
and  I  have  very  grievous  suspicions ;  but  I  am  not  convinced 
nevertheless.  What  say  you,  Father  Jerome  ?" 

The  person  thus  addressed  was  an  emaciated  and  grave- 
looking  man,  with  bright  and  slightly  restless  eyes  ;  he  trod 
the  ground  with  decided  and  vigorous  steps,  and  at  first  sight 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  man  of  remarkable  strength  of 
character,  unyielding  and  unbending,  and  unapproachable  by 
the  ordinary  infirmities  of  humanity.  A  closer  inspection 
showed  a  cast  of  face,  especially  in  the  lower  portions,  which 
indicated  a  want  of  solidity  and  quiet  power;  and  there  was 
certainly  a  faint  touch  of  self-consciousness  in  the  general 
expression  of  his  countenance,  quite  unlike  any  thing  that 
could  be  traced  in  either  of  his  companions. 

"  I  fear  the  whole  thing  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  any  doubt," 
he  replied  to  the  question  of  the  novice-master.  "  The  evi- 
dence is  such,  that  no  judge  and  no  jury  could  help  being 
morally  convinced;  though,  perhaps,  it  is  insufficient  for  any 
legal  conviction.  I  can't  say  that  1  remember  every  particular, 
as  it  must  be  nearly  seven  years  since  it  happened ;  but  my 
impression  at  the  time  was  most  decided.  It  is  a  sad  affair 
for  us,  who  ought  to  be  known  to  all  the  neighbourhood  for 
our  spiritual  and  mortified  lives." 

"  Certainly,"  rejoined  Father  Benedict ;  "  but  I  confess  I 
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And  so  saying,  he  fell  upon  his  face  before  his  God,  and  re- 
mained motionless  and  without  breathing  a  sound. 

Presently  the  latch  of  the  church-door  was  lifted.  The  noise, 
though  slight,  caught  his  sensitive  ears ;  he  raised  his  head, 
listened,  and  hearing  the  door  open,  he  was  on  his  feet  in  a 
moment;  and  before  the  new  comer,  whoever  he  might  be, 
had  time  to  have  cast  a  glance  round  the  building  in  the  dim- 
ness of  the  evening,  Father  Basil  had  left  it  by  another  en- 
trance. It  was  only  a  couple  of  little  children,  sisters,  on 
their  way  homewards,  who  had  stepped  in  for  a  few  moments' 
visit,  to  pray  for  their  mother  who  was  sick.  They  knelt 
down  near  the  doorway,  whispered  a  prayer  or  two,  rose  up 
again,  and  leaving  the  church,  chased  each  other  with  merry 
laughter  as  they  hastened  home.  But  even  these  innocent 
children  would  have  been  enough  to  scare  the  agitated  Father 
from  his  solitary  prayers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONVERSATIONS. 


WHILE  these  little  incidents  were  passing  at  St.  Oswald's,  an 
open  carriage,  drawn  by  four  greys,  and  accompanied  by  two 
outriders  in  the  Somerset  livery,  was  dashing  through  the 
park-gates  of  Burleigh  Manor.  It  rolled  rapidly  along  the 
well-kept  road  to  the  house,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  till 
the  postilions  pulled  up  their  eager  steeds  at  the  door  of  the 
manor  so  sharply  as  almost  to  throw  them  upon  their  haunches. 
Sir  Reginald  Somerset,  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  descended 
from  the  carriage ;  the  first  with  stately  leisure,  the  second  as 
grandly  as  the  two  spaniels  which  she  hugged  in  her  arms 
would  permit,  the  third  with  a  bound  which  set  the  car- 
riage-step springing  back  behind  her  as  she  jumped  to  the 
ground.  The  whole  household  of  domestics  was  drawn  up 
in  array  in  the  entrance-hall  to  receive  their  master  with  all 
due  solemnity  on  his  return  from  Brighton.  Sir  Reginald, 
his  wife  and  daughter,  passed  through  the  well-drilled  assem- 
blage, the  baronet  condescendingly  bowing  right  and  left, 
Lady  Somerset  taking  little  or  no  notice  of  any  thing,  and  the 
young  lady  saying,  "  How  do  you  do  ? — how  do  you  do  ?"  to 
those  who  caught  her  eye;  and  finishing  with  "How's  the 
black  mare,  Timothy?"  a  question  addressed  to  one  of  the 
grooms. 

In   the   drawing-room  were   found    awaiting   them    two 
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"  Precisely  so  !"  interrupted  Mrs.  Longford  ;  "  that's  just 
what  I  said  to  Moses  when  he  told  me  about  it.  I  said, 
'  Moses,  the  Somersets  never  have  the  measles.'  " 

At  this  absurd  application  of  Sir  Reginald's  favourite 
dictum,  Mary  Somerset  could  no  longer  restrain  her  smiles, 
but  turned  away ;  while  Father  Ambrose,  equally  unable  to 
control  his  amusement,  forced  himself  to  cougli  violently,  and 
then  observed : 

"  The  fact  is,  Sir  Reginald,  your  servant,  Matilda  Hodge, 
has  got  the  measles  ;  and  that's  why  I  am  here  now.  I  have 
just  been  to  see  the  girl,  for  I'm  sorry  to  say  she's  dangerously 
ill.  And  as  for  Chloe,  Mrs.  Longford  was  just  telling  me  when 
you  arrived,  that  the  dog  has  got  a  thorn  in  its  foot,  and  is 
very  lame." 

Sir  Reginald  was  already  looking  extremely  serious ;  for 
notwithstanding  his  professions,  lie  happened  to  have  an  espe- 
cial horror  of  all  sorts  of  disease,  and  more  particularly  of 
every  kind  of  complaint  which  tended,  even  temporarily,  to 
disfigure  the  countenance. 

"  Isabella  !"  said  he,  turning  to  his  wife,  "  how  could  Mrs. 
Newport  allow  the  girl  to  have  the  measles  in  this  house  ? 
Her  thoughtlessness — yes,  her  culpable  thoughlessness,  I  must 
say  it — is  extreme." 

"  And  poor  Chloe,  too,"  added  Lady  Somerset ;  "  to  be 
neglected,  just  at  the  time  the  poor  little  thing  wanted  the 
most  attention.  As  you  said  in  your  beautiful  sermon,  just 
before  we  went  to  Brighton,  what  troubles  there  are  in  this 
life  !  It  is  a  vale  of  tears,  I  am  sure,  for  us  all.  Is  it  not, 
Father  Ambrose  ?" 

"  Mary !"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  baronet,  "  why  do  you 
move  so  fast  ?  I  have  often  expressed  my  disapprobation  of 
the  practice  of  running  which  I  have  observed  in  some  young 
ladies  of  the  present  day.  Where  are  you  going  in  such  a 
hurry  ?" 

"  Only  to  see  Matilda,  papa,"  replied  Miss  Somerset ;  and 
before  her  papa  could  recover  his  senses  at  the  announcement, 
she  had  left  the  drawing-room,  and  was  half-way  to  the  sick 
girl's  chamber. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Father  Ambrose ;  "  they  won't 
let  her  into  the  room  ;  I  gave  the  doctor  a  hint  about  it,  and 
he  has  strictly  enjoined  the  woman  that  is  nursing  the  girl 
not  to  allow  any  person,  under  any  pretence,  to  go  in,  with- 
out his  express  permission." 

"  But,  Mr.  Warrington,  you  have  been  in  yourself!"  cried 
the  baronet. 
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"You  don't  say  so!"  exclaimed  Lady  Somerset;  "I  do 
pity  you  indeed,  Mrs.  Longford  ;  it  is  a  hard  trial  for  you; 
and  I  must  say  that  these  kind  of  things  are  scarcely  fair  upon 
us  parents.  I  sometimes  fancy,  suppose  Mary  should  take  it 
into  her  head  to  be  a  nun  !" 

"  Oh,  good  gracious  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Longford. 

u  God  forbid  !"  ejaculated  Sir  Reginald,  with  the  tone 
of  a  man  giving  utterance  to  a  sentiment  of  the  profoundest 
piety. 

"  And  do  you  know,  Lady  Somerset,"  the  little  lady  went 
on,  "  the  life  at  St.  Oswald's  is  perfectly  frightful.  No  talk- 
ing at  dinner-times !  No  sheets  to  their  beds !  Not  such  a 
thing  as  a  warming-pan  in  the  whole  establishment,  for  I  made 
particular  inquiries  !  And" — (and  here  she  placed  her  lips 
close  to  Lady  Somerset's  ear,  as  if  the  subject  of  her  commu- 
nication was  quite  unfit  for  mention  before  a  mixed  company) 
— "  would  you  believe  it  ?  they  actually — "  and  here  her 
voice  was  no  longer  audible,  save  that  the  words  "  bare  shoul- 
ders" could  just  be  detected  by  an  attentive  listener. 

"While  this  talk,  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  was 
going  on  between  Sir  Reginald,  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Longford, 
Father  Ambrose  was  bestowing  all  his  attention  on  Miss  So- 
merset. The  suspicions  he  had  long  entertained  as  to  the 
feelings  of  his  young  friend  were  completely  confirmed  by  the 
manner  in  which  she  received  his  announcement  that  Edward 
Longford  was  now  a  novice  in  the  monastery.  She  said  no- 
thing ;  but  she  sank  quietly  back  upon  a  sofa,  the  trembling 
of  her  hands  and  the  pallor  of  her  cheeks  revealing  the  depth 
of  the  emotion  she  was  undergoing.  The  Father  said  not  a 
word,  but  walked  to  a  table  on  which  stood  wine  and  water, 
and  pouring  some  out  into  a  glass,  handed  it  to  her  in  silence. 
She  took  it,  and  looking  up  into  his  face,  she  there  read  in 
the  expression  of  grave  compassion  that  it  wore  the  certainty 
that  her  secret  was  already  known  to  him.  It  gave  her  no 
pain,  but  the  reverse.  He  was  her  only  friend  in  the  world; 
and  while  she  yearned  to  confide  in  him  and  ask  his  counsel, 
she  naturally  shrank  with  terror  from  avowing  to  him  the  real 
state  of  her  mind  and  the  true  nature  of  the  trial  she  was 
about  to  undergo,  It  was  therefore  an  actual  relief  to  her 
to  believe  that  the  ice  was  broken,  and  that  she  should  be 
spared  the  necessity  of  giving  him  information  without  which 
he  could  have  given  her  no  trustworthy  advice,  and  yet  which 
it  would  have  cost  her  such  grievous  pangs  to  communicate. 
If  any  thing  was  needed  to  assure  her  that  he  had  penetrated 
into  the  recesses  of  her  mind,  she  found  the  assurance  in  ob- 
serving that  he  now  quietly  placed  himself,  in  a  manner  which 
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are  free  from  the  torments  of  self-reproach,  and  come — if  I 
may  say  so — more  directly  from  the  hand  of  God." 

"  Oh/1  cried  Mary,  •*  if  I  did  hut  know  the  will  of  God 
as  to  my  own  life !" 

"  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  world  as  to  knowing  it  for 
all  practical  purposes,"  said  her  friend.  "  If  you  mean  that 
you  would  like  to  know  it  in  circumstances  which  have  not 
yet  arrived,  that  is  mere  morbid  curiosity,  and  to  gratify  it 
would  do  you  more  harm  than  good.  I  should  say  that  your 
duty  at  present  is  so  clear  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it." 

"  What  do  you  think  is  my  duty  now  ?"  asked  she. 

"  To  struggle  and  pray  for  calmness  of  mind,  and  a  joyful 
acquiescence  in  the  circumstances  in  which  Divine  Providence 
places  you." 

"  Will  you  be  very  much  shocked  if  I  say  one  thing  more? 
I  don't  like  saying  it,  but  I  really  must." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  very  much  shocked  at  any  thing 
you  can  say,  unless  my  friend  Mary  is  remarkably  changed 
for  the  worse,"  replied  he,  with  a  smile. 

"  Well  I"  said  Mary ;  "  it's  of  no  use  hesitating  and  stam- 
mering about  it.  It  will  come  into  my  head  to  think  whether 
I  ought  ever  to  marry  at  all ;  and  even  now,  agitated  as  I  am, 
the  idea  haunts  me  like  a  painful  vision." 

"  Have  you  long  had  such  doubts  ?"  said  the  Father,  ra- 
ther coolly,  as  Mary  thought. 

"  More  or  less  for  years,"  she  answered ;  "  but  more  than 
ever,  and  in  a  most  painful  and  agitating  way,  ever  since  I  have 
felt  these  uncontrollable  feelings  growing  up  towards  him." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  for  years  past  wished  to 
enter  religion  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Not  exactly  that.  I  have  been  haunted  with  the  fear 
lest  I  should  be  opposing  the  will  of  God  if  I  did  not,  at  any 
rate,  keep  myself  in  a  condition  which  would  allow  of  my 
becoming  a  nun  at  some  time  or  other.  Do  you  think  this 
shows  that  I  have  a  vocation  ?" 

"  That's  a  question  quite  impossible  to  answer  in  your 
present  state  of  feeling.  One  thing,  however,  I  may  remind 
you  of;  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  gentle  and  soothing 
voice,  though  its  energy  is  such  as  to  be  all  but  irresistible. 
Temptation  troubles  the  soul ;  grace  is  ever  as  calming  and 
steadying  as  it  is  strengthening." 

"  But  I  am  never  calm  and  never  steady !"  exclaimed 
Mary. 

"  That  is  one  reason  why  I  said  that  your  present  duty 
should  be  to  acquire  a  more  equable  and  controlled  character 
of  mind." 
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"  Ha,  indeed!"  replied  the  baronet;  "  it  gives  me  satis- 
faction to  learn  it.  I  trust  \ve  may  shortly  have  the  pleasure 
of  gratifying  Mrs.  Ogleby's  striking  good  taste  with  a  sight  of 
Burleigh.  She  is  a  worthy  person,  a,  very  worthy  person  in- 
deed, and  of  a  good  family  in  the  north  besides.  When  does 
she  propose  to  visit  us  ?" 

"  Next  Monday,"  said  Lady  Somerset. 

"  We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  her/'  rejoined  Sir  Regi- 
nald. "  Of  course  you  will  write  and  assure  the  good  lady  that 
she  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  intruding  upon  us. 
And  perhaps,  my  dear,  it  would  be  as  well  if  you  sent  a  car- 
riage to  meet  her  at  the  station.  It  would  tend  to  set  her  at 
her  ease  in  society  a  little — though  possibly  only  a  little  above 
that  to  which  she  has  been  habituated." 

"  I  will  go  and  meet  her  myself,"  said  Lady  Somerset. 
"  I  have  some  calls  to  make  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  can 
pick  her  up  on  my  way  home." 

"  That's  rather  a  bore,  mamma,"  interposed  Miss  Somer- 
set; "  I  had  taken  a  fancy  to  go  over  and  see  Lord  Pang- 
bourne's  pictures  on  Monday.  It's  the  only  public  day  for 
seeing  them ;  and  Lord  Pangbourne  does  prose  away  so  much 
about  his  gallery,  that  I'm  quite  ashamed  to  own  so  often  to 
him  that  I  have  never  seen  them." 

"  But,  Mary,"  said  her  father,  "  why  do  you  prefer  in- 
specting the  pictures  on  a  public  day,  mixed  up  with  all  the 
heterogeneous  canaille  of  the  neighbourhood,  when  Lord  Pang- 
bourne  has  so  repeatedly  requested  you  to  give  him  the  plea- 
sure of  a  call  on  some  other  day  for  the  express  purpose?" 

"  Because — because — "  said  his  daughter,  hesitatingly. 

"  Because  what,  Mary  ?"  said  her  father. 

"  What  shall  I  say,  papa  ?"  replied  she,  laughing.  "  Well, 
because  his  lordship  is  unquestionably  a  bore;  and  a  bore 
abroad  is  thrice  a  bore  at  home.  Only  conceive  the  awful  in- 
fliction we  should  have  from  the  noble  owner  of  those  re- 
nowned pictures  ;  the  parentage,  birth,  life  and  death  of  every 
one  of  the  painters,  with  references  innumerable  to  all  the 
writers  on  art,  from  Winckelmann  down  to  Waagen.  My 
ears  have  a  buzzing  in  them  at  the  very  thought." 

"  You  speak  as  if  Lord  Pangbourne  never  talked  about 
any  thing  but  paintings,  my  dear,"  responded  Sir  Reginald. 
"  His  lordship  is  a  remarkably  well-informed  man." 

"  Oh,  horribly  well-informed  !"  exclaimed  Mary ;  "  he 
kills  one  with  his  knowledge  about  every  thing.  His  memory 
is  perfectly  excruciating." 

"  You  employ  rather  exaggerated  expressions/'  replied  her 
father,  in  a  tone  of  reproof.  "  I  must  say  that  I  never  found 
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are  too  fond  of  proverbs  :  I  do  not  approve  of  proverbs  ;  they 
are  only  fit  for  the  common  people." 

"  Then,  at  any  rate,  they  will  do  for  his  lordship,"  said 
Mary,  "  for  he  is  a  remarkably  common  person." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  baronet.  He  looked  terrible 
things  at  his  daughter  ;  but  words  sufficiently  appropriate 
would  not  come  at  his  bidding,  and  he  was  forced  to  sit  in 
silence,  drawing  his  breath  with  unwonted  rapidity. 

Lady  Somerset  came  to  the  relief  of  both  parties ;  for 
Mary's  conscience  told  her  that  her  replies  were  not  exactly 
models  of  filial  reverence,  and  she  was  thankful  to  have  the 
subject  changed  by  another  person. 

"  But  now  about  Mrs.  Ogleby,"  said  Lady  Somerset. 
"  Shall  we  consider  my  proposal  as  decided  upon  ?" 

"  If  your  daughter  will  give  you  permission,"  rejoined  the 
baronet,  magnificently. 

Mary  looked  at  her  plate,  blushed,  and  commenced  a  vio- 
lent onslaught  on  some  fragments  of  egg-shell.  She  devoutly 
hoped  that  Mrs.  Ogleby 's  qualifications  would  not  be  brought 
under  discussion  ;  for  she  felt  that  she  was  too  much  excited 
already  to  be  able  to  control  her  expressions  of  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  that  lady  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  offend  her  father. 

"  I  don't  suppose  it  can  matter  very  much  to  Mrs.  Ogleby," 
said  Lady  Somerset,  "  whether  she  comes  next  week  or  the 
week  after,  as  we  have  invited  her  for  a  long  stay." 

"  Probably  not,"  said  her  husband.  "  We  talked  of  ask- 
ing her  for  a  couple  of  months  or  so,  did  we  not  ?" 

This  was  too  much  for  Mary,  who  was  taken  quite  una- 
wares by  the  announcement,  and  she  exclaimed, 

"  Two  months  !     What  a  long  visit !" 

"  Perhaps,  Mary,"  said  her  father,  "  you  entertain  a  si- 
milar opinion  of  Mrs.  Ogleby  to  that  with  which  you  have 
favoured  us  respecting  my  friend  and  neighbour  Lord  Pang- 
bourne  ?" 

"  Far  from  it,"  said  Miss  Somerset.  "  The  two  are  ex- 
tremely unlike.  I  respect  Lord  Pangbourne,  at  least  'to  a 
certain  extent,  though  I  don't  like  him  ;  but — " 

"  But  what  ?"  said  Sir  Reginald,  as  Mary  hesitated  to 
finish  her  sentence. 

"  Oh,  papa  !"  entreated  she,  "  never  mind  what  I  was 
going  to  say  ;  it  was  not  worth  saying.  I  do  think  Mrs. 
Ogleby  a  more  agreeable  person  than  Lord  Pangbourne ;  I 
do  indeed." 

"  She  is  both  an  agreeable  and  a  most  praiseworthy  per- 
son," observed  Sir  Reginald ;  (<  and  she  has  suffered  much  for 
conscience  sake." 
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good,  his  cook  was  excellent,  and  Lady  Somerset  was  happy 
in  the  art  of  ordering  dinners  at  once  plentiful  and  refined. 
On  the  whole  the  dinner-hour  was  generally  a  pleasant  period 
to  the  baronet. 

He  entered  the  drawing-room  with  quiet  steps  over  the 
thickly-carpeted  hall ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  within  the  door 
than  he  stood  still.  A  lady,  about  five-and-thirty  years  of 
age,  was  standing  with  her  back  towards  Sir  Reginald,  in 
rapt  admiration  of  a  picture  which  hung  upon  the  wall  before 
her.  It  was  a  full-length  oil  portrait  of  a  gentleman  in  mili- 
tary costume,  tolerably  well  executed  as  a  work  of  art,  and 
faithfully  delineating  all  the  ornamental  appendages  of  a  bril- 
liant uniform.  The  personage  represented  was  handsome, 
dignified,  aristocratic,  and  bland  ;  in  a  word,  it  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  Sir  Reginald  himself. 

The  lady  in  contemplation  of  the  portrait  took  no  notice 
of  the  entrance  of  the  original  into  the  room.  For  a  few 
moments  she  gazed  in  silence,  and  then  murmured,  in  a  voice 
just  audible  through  the  apartment, 

"  What  a  noble  countenance !  How  like  its  generous 
original !  There  certainly  is  nothing  like  blood,  after  all." 

At  that  moment  Sir  Reginald  coughed,  though  gently. 
The  lady  gave  a  start, — if  a  feigned  one,  yet  a  well-feigned 
one, — and  turned  hastily  round.  Sir  Reginald  shut  the  door 
behind  him  and  advanced. 

"  A  respectable  painting  that,  Mrs.  Ogleby,"  said  he,  "  I 
am  told;  a  very  respectable  painting.  You  probably  have 
surmised  that  it  is  a  likeness  of  myself,  though  taken,  as  you 
must  have  observed,  many  years  ago." 

"  It  was  impossible  to  remain  for  a  moment  in  doubt  as 
to  who  it  was  designed  for,  Sir  Reginald,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Ogleby.  "  It  is  singularly  like  indeed,  and  a  beautiful  picture 
besides.  But  surely  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  it  was  taken. 
Four  or  five  years  ago,  I  should  say  ;  or  perhaps,  to  go  to  an 
extreme,  say  eight  or  ten." 

The  baronet  smiled  benevolently  upon  his  visitor. 
"  You  flatter  me,  Mrs.  Ogleby,"  said  he,  though   he  cer- 
tainly thought  she  spoke  the  exact  truth.     "  It  was  painted 
just  five-and-twenty  years  ago." 

"  I  am  perfectly  astonished,"  said  the  lady.  "  And  how 
remarkably  well  the  hands  are  painted ;  the  hands,  which  are 
the  unfailing  sign  of  purity  and  antiquity  of  race." 

Sir  Reginald  happening  to  be  possessed  of  really  good 
hands,  small,  taper,  and  fair,  yet  not  wanting  in  muscular 
vigour,  was  rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Ogleby 
was  the  most  discerning  woman  in  the  three  kingdoms.  But 
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"  I  don't  know  very  much  about  them,"  said  Lady  So- 
merset. 

"  I  suppose  they  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  hear  confes- 
sions," said  Mrs.  Ogleby. 

"  A  good  many  of  them  do,"  said  Lady  Somerset. 

"  I  think  I  shall  try  them  all  round,"  observed  Mrs. 
Ogleby.  "  What  would  your  ladyship  advise  ?" 

Her  ladyship,  however,  had  nothing  to  advise,  and  the  sub- 
ject soon  dropped. 

In  the  meantime  Miss  Somerset  was  conversing  with  her 
visitor. 

"  Who  is  this  Mrs.  Ogleby  that  you've  got  here  ?"  said 
Father  Ambrose.  "  Where  did  your  father  pick  her  up  ? 
Don't  think  me  impertinently  curious;  I  have  a  reason  for 
asking." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  her,"  said  Mary,  "  except  what 
papa  tells  me  and  what  she  says  herself.  We  met  her  at 
Brighton,  and  I'm  sorry  to  say  she  is  to  be  inflicted  on  us  for 
the  next  two  months  to  come." 

"  Then  you  don't  like  her  ?"  asked  the  Father. 

11  That  is  a  question  I  don't  like  to  answer.  But  why  do 
you  ask  ?" 

He  replied  by  putting  a  letter  into  her  hands.  It  was 
dated  at  London,  and  ran  thus : — 

"  MY  DEAR  FATHER  AMBROSE, — 

"  A  certain  lady,  one  Mrs.  Ogleby,  just  going  to  visit  the 
Somersets  at  Burleigh,  has  been  asking  me  to  give  her  an 
introduction  to  you.  For  reasons  of  my  own  I  declined  it; 
but  I  told  her  I  would  write  to  you,  and  ask  you  to  be  civil 
to  her ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  needless  waste  of  time  and 
paper,  as  I  don't  know  why  you  should  be  less  civil  to  her 
than  to  other  people.  I  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  said 
lady;  and  a  friend  of  mine,  who  does  know  her,  begs  me  par- 
ticularly to  tell  you  that  I  do  really  know  little  or  nothing  of 
her.  Some  people  consider  her  a  very  spiritual  person.  Of 
that  I  can't  speak,  for  one  ought  not  to  judge  by  appearances. 
However,  here  is  the  fulfilment  of  my  promise. 

"  Yours  sincerely  in  Christ, 

it 

"  P.S.  By  the  way,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  Mrs.  O. 
is  somewhat  demonstrative  in  her  piety,  at  least  in  church  ;  so 
don't  be  surprised  at  a  little  eccentricity  in  that  line.  She 
once  offered  two  hundred  candles  at  one  time  to  an  altar  of 
our  Lady,  and  would  not  let  me  go  till  I  had  engaged  to  have 
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"  That  is  enough,"  he  replied. 
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thinking  the  Maim  statistics  false  ;  but  he  knew  that  the 
falsehood  was  of  a  very  different  complexion  from  that  which 
the  self-complacent  world  of  Protestantism  supposed.  Cir- 
cumstances have  now  led  him  to  test  the  correctness  of  the 
official  returns  by  means  something  better  than  the  statements 
of  Dissenting  preachers  and  Anglican  clergymen.  He  got  the 
people  actually  counted  at  all  the  churches  and  chapels  in 
Liverpool,  and  he  very  fairly  chose  days  when  the  attendance 
would  be  a  large  one.  The  result  of  this  very  practical 
method  of  settling  the  question  he  has  now  published,  in  a 
tabulated  form,  giving  the  names  of  each  church  and  chapel, 
the  "  denomination"  it  belongs  to,  and  the  actual  attendance 
at  each  of  the  separate  services  on  the  day  in  question.  To 
these  tables  he  prefixes  a  few  paragraphs,  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  the  figures  themselves.  Let  us  see, 
then,  how  church  and  chapel  building,  and  church  and  chapel 
attendance,  fare  at  present  in  Liverpool.  Here  is  Mr.  Caine's 
summary : 

"  The  total  number  of  churches,  chapels,  and  meeting- 
places  for  religious  worship  in  Liverpool  (which,  according  to 
the  census  of  1851,  contained  a  population  of  400,000  souls) 
is  now  154.  There  is  seat-room  in  them  for  133,953  persons; 
but  the  actual  attendance  at  the  morning  and  generally  best- 
attended  service,  including  children,  is  only  81,935.  The 
returns,  as  obtained  from  the  officials,  gave  an  average  attend- 
ance, exclusive  of  children,  of  102,139;  so  that  the  official 
return  was  'grossly  incorrect'  to  the  extent  of  20,204  per- 
sons, there  being  that  number  fewer  attenders  at  public  wor- 
ship. But  to  be  a  little  more  particular — there  is  unoccupied 
space  in  the  churches  and  chapels  on  Sundays  for  52,018 
persons;  or,  in  other  words,  there  are  equal  to  52  empty 
places  of  worship  capable  of  containing  1000  each. 

But  the  above  general  statement  will  be  considerably  mo- 
dified if  the  Roman  Catholic  congregations  are  omitted  from 
this  calculation.  It  will  be  seen,  that  whilst  the  Catholics 
have  in  their  13  places  of  worship  seat-room  for  15,600,  the 
attendance  is  given  at  37,226.  This  arises  from  the  conti- 
nued series  of  separate  services  which  are  conducted  on  the 
Sunday  mornings,  in  order  to  accommodate  different  congre- 
gations. If,  therefore,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  omitted  from 
the  calculation,  what  do  we  find?  That  in  the  Protestant 
churches  and  chapels  in  Liverpool  there  is  seat-room  for 
118,353  persons,  whilst  only  44,599  attend,  leaving  unoccu- 
pied seat-room  for  73,754  persons ;  or,  in  other  words,  there 
are  equal  to  73  unoccupied  Protestant  churches  and  chapels 
in  Liverpool  capable  of  containing  1000  each. 
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32,788  as  attending;  the  actual  attendance  is  only  24,907. 
The  Presbyterians  gave  ;j!),()0  ;  the  actual  number  is  3762. 
The  Unitarians  gave  770  as  their  average  attendance ;  the 
number  counted  is  920,  which  includes  62  at  the  Domestic 
Mission.  The  average  attendance  of  the  Baptists  is  given  as 
3680,  and  the  number  counted  is  2404.  The  Independents 
gave  4870,  the  counted  number  is  3406.  The  Methodists 
averaged  their  attendance  at  11,517,  but  in  counting  the 
result  is  7861.  The  miscellaneous  sects  gave  1224,  and  the 
actual  number  is  1389.  The  Roman  Catholics  estimated  the 
attendance  at  the  morning  services  at  43,300,  and  the  number 
counted  is  37,226." 

With  the  long  list  of  the  numbers  at  each  separate  church 
and  chapel  we  need  not  trouble  our  readers,  except  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  list  of  the  places  that  belong 
to  the  "  various  sects ;"  that  is,  those  Dissenters  who  are  not 
Presbyterians,  or  Baptists,  or  Socinians,  or  Independents,  or 
Methodists.  They  are  as  follows,  with  the  numbers  who  at- 
tended on  the  days  they  were  counted.  It  will  be  observed 
that  there  are  no  less  than  three  Mormonite  (Latter-Day 
Saints)  assemblies. 


Actual  attendance  at 
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Afternoon  services. 

reported. 

Morn. 
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Plymouth  Brethren,    Back    Canning 

Street         

110 

5,5 

54 

29 

_  _ 

Christian  Brethren,  Hill  Street    . 

150 

70 

29 

39 



Catholic  and  Apostolic   Church,  Can- 

ning Street        .... 

120 

75 

79 

— 

35 

Sandemanian,  Gill  Street     . 

100 

30 

19 

20 

_ 

New  Christian  Church.  Rose  Place 

100 

60 

54 

•11 



Jews'  Synagogue,  Seel  Street 
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130 

162 

— 



,,               Hardman  Street 
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— 

_ 
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(temporary)       .... 
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70 

70 

— 
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30 

11 
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_ 

Bethel  Union  North,  Bath  Street 
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97 
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— 
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New  Israelites,  Daulby  Street     . 

20 

3 

— 

_ 

— 

Evangelical  Union,  Clayton  Hall 
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49 

44 

— 

Latter-Day  Saints,  Rose  Place    . 
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- 

52 

40 

_ 

„                Clare  Street  . 
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__ 

74 

95 



,,               Bedford  Street 
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— 

54 

46 

— 

Total    . 

4450 

1224 

1339 

640 

35 

On  these  last  "  various  sects"  we  observe  that  their  morn- 
ing attendance  was  actually  larger  than  they  had  officially 
represented  it  to  be.  Of  the  rest,  only  the  Socinians  named 
officially  a  smaller  number  than  actually  attended.  The 
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pers,  whom  our  terrible  Nathaniel  Caine  reduces  to  forty- 
one;  that  is,  just  one  Protestant  to  every  thirty  sittings.  St. 
Martin's,  Great  Oxford  Street,  has  2000  sittings;  of  these 
Nathaniel  Caine  could  perceive  that  only  one  hundred  and 
seventy  were  occupied,  whereas  the  multiplying-glass  of  the 
official  eye  saw  as  many  as  five  hundred,  just  three  times  as 
many  as  facts  warranted;  but  even  then  only  one-fourth  of 
the  building  would  have  been  filled,  so  that  the  calculation 
could  not  have  been  very  perplexing.  But  we  cannot  linger 
over  the  list,  though  there  are  many  more  very  glaring  in- 
stances, not  only  of  the  inimitable  coolness  with  which  the 
reverend  officials  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  public,  but  of  the  extraordinary  contrast  which 
exists  between  the  ecclesiastical  brick-and-mortar  of  Liver- 
pool and  the  persons  who  frequent  the  services  therein  con- 
ducted. Ruthless  Mr.  Caine  puts  the  matter  in  a  most  pal- 
pable shape.  Protestantism,  he  reminds  us,  has  unoccupied 
brick-and-mortar  in  Liverpool  equal  to  seventy-three  churches, 
each  containing  one  thousand  sittings !  With  all  this,  the 
authorities  of  the  Establishment  have  the  effrontery  to  call 
for  more  churches.  Surely  it  was  the  tongue  of  well-paid 
Anglican  ecclesiastics  that  the  poet  had  in  view  when  he 
wrote, 

"  Volvitur  et  volvetur  in  omne  volubilis  sevum." 

But  a  word  for  ourselves,  suggested  by  these  remarkable 
statistics.  It  appears  that  of  the  Liverpool  Catholics,  about 
38,000  persons  hear  Mass  on  Sundays.  How  many  ought  to 
hear  Mass  ?  Of  course,  when  we  come  to  think  of  ourselves, 
we  put  Protestantism  and  all  its  wretched  pretences  aside. 
Even  if  it  were  ten  times  more  hypocritical,  pretentious,  and 
false  than  it  is,  what  is  that  to  us,  when  we  are  asking  our- 
selves whether  we  do  our  duty  to  God,  who  is  our  only 
Judge  ?  It  is  quite  true  that  the  proportion  of  our  Catholic 
population,  both  in  Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  who  come  to 
church  on  Sundays,  is  beyond  all  comparison  larger  than  the 
proportion  of  Protestants  who  frequent  some  place  of  worship 
or  other ;  but  as  the  commands  of  Almighty  God,  and  not  the 
habits  of  Protestants,  are  the  standards  by  which  we  judge 
ourselves,  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  tried  by  a  really 
Catholic  test  ?  Thirty-eight  thousand  Catholics  hear  Mass  at 
Liverpool ;  what  is  the  Catholic  population,  and  what  the 
probable  number  of  those  who  are  bound,  under  penalty  of 
mortal  sin,  to  heW  it  ?  And  what  is  to  be  said  of  Liverpool, 
we  fear  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  nearly  every  other  large 
town  in  the  kingdom ;  for  there  is  no  place  where  Catholicism 
is  more  flourishing  than  in  Liverpool. 
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modified,  and  a  testimony  to  the  Catholic  Church  added,  suf- 
ficiently satisfactory  to  have  gained  for  the  work  admission 
into  the  series  of  the  "  Historical,  Philosophical,  and  Literary 
Library,"  published  at  Louvain.  In  1815,  when  M.  Cousin 
began  his  course  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
his  teaching  was  characterised  by  a  spirited  antagonism  to  the 
dominant  materialism  of  the  day  ;  and  in  this  way,  though  in 
several  other  points  quite  opposed  to  Christian  truth,  his  lec- 
tures had  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Paris.  In  1853,  at  the  close  of  his  career, 
the  veteran  philosopher  does  not  hesitate  partially  to  retrace 
his  steps,  to  avow  a  decided  leaning  to  Catholic  truth,  and  to 
offer  what  has  been  taken  to  be  a  solemn  reparation  to  that 
religion  which  in  former  days  he  had  in  many  points  misun- 
derstood and  vilified. 

For  this  reason,  we  think  that  English  Catholics  will  be 
pleased  to  have  a  short  account  of  this  interesting  work. 

M.  Cousin,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  for  some  years  the 
teacher  of  a  new  system  of  philosophy,  and  is  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  eclectic  school  in  France.  For  himself 
he  claims  what  he  terms  "spiritualism"  as  his  distinguishing 
characteristic — the  substance  and  foundation  of  his  teaching ; 
while  his  "  eclecticism"  is  merely  a  method,  which,  as  the  his- 
torian of  philosophy,  he  was  obliged  to  follow.  The  man 
whose  duty  it  is  to  trace  the  historical  development  of  opi- 
nions is  bound  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  the  traces  of  truth 
which  each  system,  however  erroneous  as  a  whole,  must  neces- 
sarily exhibit  in  its  details  and  its  principles.  "  Philosophy," 
says  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "  is  neither  Stoicism,  nor  Pla- 
tonism,  nor  Epicureanism,  nor  Aristotelianism  ;  but  whatever 
good  and  truth  these  systems  contain ;  the  Faith  being  always 
the  criterium  of  science."  Here  is  the  point:  unless  we  em- 
brace an  irrational  syncretism,  which  accepts  every  thing,  which 
can  digest  contradictions,  can  be  both  Christian  and  materi- 
alist, can  serve  God  and  mammon,  we  must,  in  studying  sys- 
tems of  thought,  select  from  each  that  which  we  consider  to 
be  good  and  true.  This  method  forces  itself  upon  every  one 
who  reads  books  on  philosophy  ;  there  can  scarcely  be  a  phi- 
losopher so  absurd,  whose  writings  do  not  contain  some  sound 
principles,  some  valuable  observations,  worthy  to  be  treasured 
up  in  the  memory,  and  to  be  built  up  in  our  own  system  of 
thought.  The  value,  however,  not  of  the  method,  but  of  the 
system  which  results  from  this  practice,  must  depend  upon 
the  criterium,  or  principle,  which  presides  over  our  selection 
or  rejection  of  the  observations  submitted  to  us.  He  who, 
with  St.  Clement,  takes  the  Catholic  Faith  as  the  one  great 
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world,  as  there  is  now  of  the  universality  of  law,  and  the  con- 
stancy of  forces.  To  subject  philosophy  to  common  sense  is 
to  subject  it  to  a  variable  standard,  which  it  is  the  very  aim  of 
philosophy  to  criticise  and  modify.  Once  more,  to  make  com- 
mon sense  the  ultimate  criterium  is  either  to  establish  private 
judgment,  or  the  supreme  authority  of  a  public  decision  ;  it  is 
to  affirm  that  God  has  made  man  the  measure  of  all  things, 
and  that  all  things  are  true  which  mankind  without  reflection 
intuitively  judge  to  be  so.  If  common  sense  had  been  so 
certain  a  criterium,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  philo- 
sophy to  purify  it  and  to  defend  it ;  and  if  common  sense  and 
philosophy  combined  had  been  sufficient  to  give  demonstra- 
tive evidence  to  the  first  principles  which  the  intuition  appre- 
hends, there  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  revelation  to  set 
these  very  principles  on  the  firmer  foundation  of  faith  and 
religious  conviction.  Because  common  sense  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient criterium,  God  gave  us  a  revelation  to  be  so.  M.  Cousin 
has  spent  his  life  in  attempting  to  set  common  sense  above 
revelation,  and  to  reduce  all  human  conviction  to  the  chaotic 
uncertainty  of  the  pagan  world.  If,  by  a  happy  inconsequence, 
at  the  close  of  his  career  he  allows  his  religion  to  outweigh 
his  reason,  we  sincerely  congratulate  the  man,  though  we  can- 
not follow  the  arguments  of  the  philosopher. 

But  in  criticising  his  method  we  are  forgetting  the  task 
we  have  undertaken,  namely,  to  give  an  account  of  the  book 
we  are  reviewing.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  devoted  respec- 
tively to  the  ideas  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good. 
The  first  part  starts  with  psychology,  or  an  analysis  of  the 
powers  of  the  soul  (the  first  step  in  all  philosophy  according 
to  M.  Cousin) ;  then  advances  to  logic,  or  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  use  of  these  powers  ;  and  concludes  with  meta- 
physics, which  establishes  the  ontological  propositions  con- 
cerning substance  and  true-being.  The  second  part  develops 
the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  which  is  the  foundation  of  aesthetics. 
In  the  third  part,  M.  Cousin  considers  the  idea  of  the  good, 
which  gives  rise  to  personal  and  political  ethics. 

In  all  these  subjects  M.  Cousin  follows  the  same  method  ; 
beginning  from  experience,  which  is  the  occasion  and  first 
step  of  all  our  knowledge  and  feelings,  he  shows  that  every 
experience  includes  and  presupposes  principles  which  cannot 
be  the  result  of  experience.  In  these  three  subjects  there 
are  universal  and  necessary  principles,  which  consciousness 
discovers  to  us,  but  which  it  does  not  create.  They  are  in- 
dependent of  experience  and  consciousness,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  attested  by  experience  and  consciousness.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  in  experience  that  these  truths  first  come 
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bating  against  temptation  and  suffering,  not  the  free  and  en- 
lightened devotion  of  a  loving  soul,  but  the  entire  and  blind 
abandonment  of  self,  of  one's  will  and  one's  whole  bcinjr,  to  a 
contemplation  void  of  thought,  to  prayer  without  words,  and 
almost  without  consciousness  ;  which  puts  man's  activity  to 
sleep,  extinguishes  his  intellect,  and  substitutes  for  the  search 
after  truth  and  the  performance  of  one's  duty  useless  and  ir- 
regular contemplations.  The  true  union  with  God,  says  the 
author,  is  by  truth  and  virtue  ;  any  other  union  is  but  a  chi- 
mera, or  even  a  crime.  The  destruction  of  the  personality,  of 
liberty,  consciousness,  and  reason,  is  the  destruction  of  hu- 
manity. Here  our  readers  will  see  that  M.  Cousin  has  fallen 
into  the  same  fault  with  most  other  philosophers.  He  for- 
gets that  his  own  process  is  quite  as  impotent  as  that  of  the 
quietists  to  produce  any  true,  i.  e.  supernatural,  union  of  the 
soul  with  God.  The  pretended  union  with  God  by  means 
of  knowledge  is  as  false,  if  not  as  foolish,  as  that  by  means  of 
quietistic  contemplation.  Nothing  but  a  supernatural  gift 
can  accomplish  that  which  M.  Cousin  says  may  be  obtained 
by  natural  means. 

The  second  kind  of  mysticism  is  that  Buddhistic  or  Brah- 
manic  self-annihilation  which  was  adopted  by  the  neo-Plato- 
nists  of  Alexandria.  After  reducing  God  to  a  pure  nonentity 
by  the  negation  of  every  determination,  even  of  existence,  of 
every  thing  but  unity;  and  having  thus  made  Him  to  be  un- 
definable,  unthinkable,  unnameable, —  they  were  obliged  to 
devise  a  new  way  of  communicating  with  Him  ;  for  clearly 
such  a  non-being  can  neither  be  thought  nor  loved.  To  come 
to  God  by  any  ordinary  faculty,  we  must  believe  that  He  is  ; 
and  it  was  just  this  that  Plotinus  denied  to  his  deity.  He 
must,  therefore,  be  approached  in  some  extraordinary  though 
natural  way  ;  and  this  way  was  the  neo-Platonic  ecstasy.  The 
mind  goes  out  of  itself,  into  a  state  of  which  it  has  no  conscious- 
ness, no  memory  ;  which  it  cannot  reflect  upon,  nor  express, 
nor  describe. 

M,  Cousin  here  remarks  on  the  fact,  that  it  is  in  such  schools 
as  this  that  the  grossest  superstition,  that  all  kinds  of  theurgic 
and  magical  ceremonies  have  taken  their  rise.  The  quint- 
essence of  idealism  has  always  been  seen  side  by  side  with  the 
vilest  idolatry,  and  philosophers  have  paid  the  penalty  of  an 
unintelligible  metaphysic  in  lending  themselves  to  be  the 
ministers  of  the  most  degrading  superstitions.  So  it  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  Paracelsus  and  Van  Hel- 
mont  reproduced  Apollonius  and  lamblichus;  so  it  was  in  the 
last  century,  and  so  it  is  now,  when,  as  M.  Cousin  says, 

"  Young  men,  who  in  the  morning  make  light  of  the  most  solid 
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tianity  at  the  end  of  his  sixteenth  lecture,  die  original  weakness 
of  his  philosophical  system  peeps  out.  Instead  of  frankly  ad- 
mitting that  religion  is  the  mistress  of  the  philosopher  as  well 
as  of  the  ignorant  crowd,  he  can  only  accept  her  as  the  instru- 
ment by  which  God  wills  that  the  conclusions  of  philosophy 
should  be  disseminated  among  the  thick-headed  rustics,  whose 
intelligences  are  too  slow  to  learn,  whose  memories  are  too 
weak  to  retain,  and  whose  passions  are  an  immense  obstacle 
to  their  following,  the  lessons  of  the  philosophers. 

"  Let  us  not  hesitate  to  say  it ;  apart  from  religion,  philosophy, 
reduced  to  that  which  it  laboriously  deduces  from  cultivated  natural 
reason,  addresses  itself  to  but  few,  and  runs  great  risk  of  having  no 
great  effect  on  morals  and  life  ;  and  without  philosophy  the  purest 
religion  is  not  safe  from  many  a  superstition,  which  gradually 
estranges  the  minds  of  the  educated,  and  so  at  length  causes  reli- 
gion to  lose  its -hold  of  the  rest :  such  was  the  case  in  the  eighteenth 
century." 

These  words  seem  to  us  merely  to  mean,  that  philosophy 
without  religion  is  only  feeble,  while  religion  without  philo- 
sophy is  false;  —  that  religion  borrows  its  truth  from  phi- 
losophy, and  philosophy  its  practiccil  power  from  religion. 
However  respectful  M.  Cousin's  tone  may  be,  and  however 
enthusiastically  he  may  talk  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  wor- 
ship, we  fear  that  his  principles  are  as  false  as  ever,  and  that 
he  is  only  one  more  specimen  of  that  numerous  class  whose 
hearts  are  larger  than  their  heads. 

Against  M.  Cousin  we  do  not  speak  a  single  word.  Happy 
is  the  man  who  is  drawn  to  Christianity  by  any  motives  ;  he 
who  accepts  it  because  it  is  conformable  to  his  common  sense, 
and  because  he  perceives  in  it  a  power  which  he  cannot  find 
in  any  philosophy,  is  as  good  a  convert  as  the  man  who  is  at- 
tracted by  the  beauty  of  the  ceremonies,  or  the  awfulness  of 
the  historical  claims  of  the  Church.  Happy  the  man  whose 
common  sense  leads  him  to  be  a  Catholic  ;  but  unhappy  is 
that  philosopher  who  teaches  his  classes  that  common  sense  is 
the  criterium  of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  ;  who  recommends 
them  to  trust  the  first  impressions  of  their  intuition  rather 
than  their  reason,  and  who,  by  generalising  the  motive,  which 
accidentally  leads  him  aright,  into  a  universal  method,  pro- 
vides beforehand  the  excuse  of  all  those  who  choose  to  go 
wrong.  Such,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  is  the  case  with  1& 
Cousin ;  and  hence,  though  we  read  his  book  with  pleasure, 
we  cannot  by  any  means  recommend  his  principles,  or  allow, 
as  the  Louvain  publishers  have  done,  that  "  the  genius  of  the 
philosopher  in  the  decline  of  life  has  done  homage  to  the 
truth  of  our  faith,  and  has  proclaimed,  as  a  solemn  act  of  re- 
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might  have  been  well  envied  by  his  detractors.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  possible  that  the  early  associations  and  habits  formed 
among  a  class  of  men  who  pride  themselves  on  their  blunt- 
ness,  downrightness,  and  disregard  of  the  forms  and  amenities 
of  social  life,  may  have  tended  to  confirm  Mr.  Lucas  in  his 
excessive  value  for  the  more  violent  and  personal  weapons  of 
religious  and  political  controversy.  Every  man  sets  an  especial 
value  on  one  or  more  of  the  many  instruments  of  intellectual 
warfare ;  and  it  is  no  great  disparagement  to  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Lucas  to  think  that  an  education  among  a  sect  which  in  its 
quiet  way  is  one  of  the  most  pugnacious  in  the  world,  should 
have  confirmed  him  in  his  natural  tendency  to  over-value  the 
more  aggressive  weapons  of  discussion. 

„  From  his  earliest  appearance  in  the  arena  of  public  life, 
Mr.  Lucas's  mind  was  fixed  on  the  necessity  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  certain  defects  in  the  Catholic  body  of  this  kingdom. 
There  are  many  Catholics,  both  those  brought  up  in  the 
Church  and  those  who  were  brought  up  Protestants,  whose 
great  aim  it  is  to  propagate  the  faith  among  those  who  reject  it, 
as  the  one  chief  object  of  their  desires,  and  as  the  first  thing 
to  be  thought  of  for  the  glory  of  God.  Others,  with  whom 
we  ourselves  most  sympathise,  consider  that  this  latter  course 
is  a  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  Their  first  thought  is  for 
Catholics  ;  their  second  for  Protestants.  They  conceive  that 
as  it  is  the  first  duty  of  every  man  to  begin  with  his  own 
reformation,  and  as  it  is  preposterous  for  a  father  to  neglect 
his  children  for  the  sake  of  strangers,  so  it  is  our  duty  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  place  affairs  on  a  satisfactory  footing 
within  our  own  body,  before  we  expend  any  large  amount  of 
labour  or  money  on  those  who  are  without. 

To  the  correction,  then,  of  one  dominant  and  most  per- 
nicious evil  Mr.  Lucas  devoted  himself  from  the  first  with 
untiring  energies.  When  he  entered  public  life  as  a  jour- 
nalist, the  ordinary  tone  of  Catholic  opinion  in  this  country 
was  not  what  it  is  now.  Catholic  emancipation  had  admitted 
us  into  Parliament;  but  it  had  not  yet  made  men  of  us.  It 
had  given  us  leave  to  talk  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, but  it  had  not  taught  us  to  think  and  speak  as  bold- 
hearted  courageous  Catholics,'  as  men  whose  strength  and 
whose  glory  before  their  fellow-countrymen  was  in  their  faith, 
and  not  in  the  patronage  of  the  world,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  the  temporal  power  or  the  sham  liberality  of  heresy  itself. 
When  a  prisoner  has  been  shut  up  for  years  in  a  gaol,  how- 
ever innocent  of  all  crime,  and  however  bold  and  noble-minded 
he  had  been  in  his  state  of  freedom,  the  influence  of  prison- 
bars,  and  bolts,  and  chains,  and  the  cowardly  cruelty  of  his 
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Among  the  more  aristocratic  ami  wealthy  portions  it  was 
naturally  longer  in  obtaining  an  entrance  than  among  the 
clergy  and  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Neverthe- 
less, it  soon  began  to  find  its  way  into  circles  where  such  an 
influence  had  long  been  unknown  ;  and  at  the  present  time 
the  list  of  titled  and  wealthy  Catholics  numbers  not  a  few 
who  would  be  foremost  to  proclaim  the  advantages  which  we 
have  derived  from  Mr.  Lucas's  powers,  and — oh!  unheard-of 
thing  in  past  generations !  —  account  it  an  honour  to  them- 
selves to  rank  among  the  admirers  of  an  ex-Quaker  jour- 
nalist. 

In  forming,  at  the  same  time,  an  estimate  of  Mr.  Lucas's 
character  as  a  public  writer  and  speaker,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  peculiar  tone  of  his  writings  and  speeches  was 
the  result  of  distinct  principle,  rather   than    of  temper  and 
feeling.     The  latter  no  doubt  had  something  to  do  with  it ; 
for  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to  act  habitually  on  a 
system  which   is    directly  at  variance  with   his    inclinations, 
whether  natural  or  acquired.     Still,  the  fact  with  Mr.  Lucas 
was,  that  he  regarded  the  conflict  of  opinion  as  a  soldier  looks 
upon  war,  in  which  every  man's  object  is  to  injure  his  adver- 
sary to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  in  every  possible  way  that 
the  laws  of  honourable  warfare  permit.     His  theory  was  this : 
"  Of  course  I  think  myself  right — every  body  does  the  same  ; 
consequently,  my  object  is  to  induce  others  to  think  as  I  do, 
and  to  act  as  I  conscientiously  believe  it  is  right  or  desirable 
that  they  should  act  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
their  fellow-creatures.     In  doing  this,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should   diminish   to    the  utmost   possible    extent,  by  lawful 
means,  the  influence  of  those  who  take  opposite  views  from 
myself,  or,  in  other  words,  views  which  I  think  mistaken  and 
hurtful.     The  best  way  of  diminishing   that   influence  is  to 
attack  them  with  incessant  force  and  vehemence,  to  damage 
their  public  characters,  to  bring  forward  nothing  of  what  can 
be  said  on  their  side,  to  give  them  no  unnecessary  credit  for 
good  motives,  and  to  continue  these  repeated  onslaughts  until 
every  body  laughs  at,  scorns,  and  abominates  them  ;  in  short, 
to  do  what  a  barrister  does  in  a  court  of  law,  namely,  damage 
the  side  opposed  to  himself,  and  leave  it  to  his  antagonist  to 
make  the  best  defence  he  can."     This  was  Mr.  Lucas's  theory 
of  journalising  and  speech-making;  and  it  not  only  explains 
sundry  peculiarities  which  some  persons  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  a  belief  in  his  religious  sincerity,  but  it 
accounts  for  the  discrepancy  which  was  often  found  between 
the  tone  of  his  private  conversation  and  of  his  public  perform- 
ances.   Men  accustomed  to  the  fiery  onslaughts  and  merciless 
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on  sundry  worthless  opponents  an  appearance  of  injured  inno- 
cence, as  the  victims  of  party  spite  and  personal  antipathies. 
Mr.  Lucas's  career  in  parliament  was  in  striking  harmony 
with  this  explanation  of  his  principles  of  controversy.     When 
nt  into  the  Commons,  he   knew  well  that  the  House 
would  not  stand  the  sort  of  tiling  to  which  he  had  accustomed 
the  readers  of  the  Tablet  and  the  crowds  who  had  listened  to 
his  speeches  on  the  hustings    and   elsewhere.     He  formed  a 
theory  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament  who  wished  to  establish  a  practical  influence  as  a 
speaker,  and  with  a  characteristic  mixture  of  egotism  and  sim- 
plicity he  expounded  it  at  full  length  in  the  Tablet.     With 
equally  characteristic  determination  he  acted  on  his  view,  and 
achieved  a  success  which  was  undoubtedly  unprecedented  among 
Catholic  members,  and  as  far  as  we  can  recal,  unprecedented  for 
rapidity  and  decisiveness  among  any  members  for  the  last  cen- 
tury.    He  presented  himself  under  every  disadvantage,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fact  that  he  was  suspected  to  be  an  able 
man.     He  had  been  a  Quaker ;  he  was  a  Catholic  ;  he  was  the 
editor  of  a  Dublin  newspaper  ;  he  was  returned  by  an  Irish 
constituency ;  and  he  was  known  to  be  supported  by  many  of 
the  Irish  priesthood.     He  presented  himself,  moreover,  as  a 
Catholic  member ;  not  as  Whig,  Tory,  ministerialist,  or  place- 
hunter,  but  as  a  Catholic  ;   whose  avowed  object  was  the  ad- 
vancement of  Catholic  interests,  and  whose  private  life,  so  far 
as  any  thing  was  known  of  it,  was  in  accordance  with  his  pro- 
fessions ;  as  a  man,  in  fact,  whose  religion  was  not  only  on  his 
tongue, — or  rather  in  his  head,  as  an  element  in  the  huckster- 
ing of  the  political  market, — but  {in  his  convictions  and  in  his 
heart.    Other  Catholic  members  before  his  time  had  been  men 
of  great  capacity,  and  in  one  instance  of  extraordinary  oratori- 
cal powers  ;  others  had  been  independent  of  party  ;  others  had 
been  well  known  as  devout  Catholics  in  private  life.     Still,  on 
the  whole,  Mr.  Lucas  united  in  himself  an  almost  unprece- 
dented combination  of  those  elements  which  are  distasteful  to 
the  haughty,  cold,  prejudiced,  and  Protestant  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom.     Nevertheless,  so  well  did  he  know  his 
audience,  so  cautious  was  he  of  needlessly   aifronting  their 
amour  propre,  so  manifestly  was  he  in   earnest  beyond  the 
standard  of  House-of-Commons  earnestness,  and  so  solid  and 
accurate  was  the  substance  of  his  speeches,  that  in  a  very  short 
time  he  had  attained  a  position  in  the  House  which  any  mem- 
ber might  have  envied.     He  was  not  only  listened  to  and  re- 
spected, he  was  usually  replied  to  by  a  cabinet-minister  ;   and 
not  long  ago  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  that  organ  of 
all  that  is  anti-Catholic,  anti-Irish,  and  anti-popular,  in  an 
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to  which  in  its  completeness  lie  so  solemnly  and  repeatedly 
bound  himself,  and  on  whoso  success  he  was  willing  to 
his  reputation.  If  he  did  not  take  up  the  affair  as  a  i'eint  and 
a  sham,  this  must  have  been  from  his  habitual  over-estimate 
of  the  efficacy  of  mere  vehemence  and  energy  in  compelling 
the  acquiescence  of  mankind.  One  of  the  greatest  of  French 
statesmen  of  former  days  was  once  asked  how  it  was  that  he 
invariably  succeeded  in  whatever  he  undertook.  "  By  always 
calculating  the  resistance  I  shall  meet  with,"  was  his  answer. 
This  was  precisely  the  point  in  which  we  think  Mr.  Lucas 
erred  in  his  judgment  of  men  and  things.  He  under-esti- 
mated, we  suspect,  the  resistance  he  would  meet  with.  He 
underrated  the  strength  of  other  people's  convictions,  and 
the  difference  of  the  lights  in  which  the  same  thing  appears 
to  different  minds.  As  with  all  men  of  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic temperament  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  his  own  views 
appeared  to  him  so  clearly  right,  that  however  fair  and  candid 
was  his  general  character,  the  moment  he  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  any  practical  question,  that  moment  it  became 
difficult  for  him  to  do  justice  to  the  capacity,  the  sincerity, 
or  the  knowledge  of  those  who  took  an  opposite  view.  This 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  general  one-sidedness  and 
narrow-mindedness  which  belong  to  the  shallow,  the  weak, 
and  the  ignorant.  It  is  the  result  of  an  ardour  of  disposition 
which  makes  us  so  keenly  interested  in  what  we  think  right, 
that  our  eyes  become  dazzled  by  the  brightness  of  the  argu- 
ments on  which  we  base  our  own  opinions,  and  we  cannot 
recognise  the  comparative  clearness  of  those  which  tell  against 
us.  So  far  from  imputing  to  Mr.  Lucas  a  general  one-sided- 
ness  and  narrowness  of  mind,  we  think  that  his  mind  was 
pre-eminently  free  from  these  pernicious  faults,  until  he  was 
pledged  to  action,  and  hurried  into  the  excitement  of  ener- 
getic contest. 

It  was  to  this  feature  in  his  character  that  we  attribute 
his  undertaking  his  mission  to  Rome.  Nobody  likes  to  specu- 
late rashly  on  the  probable  decision  of  the  Holy  See  in  the 
matters  which  are  brought  before  it ;  but  there  certainly  did 
seem  obstacles  to  the  success  of  that  mission  which  might  well 
have  made  Mr.  Lucas  pause  before  he  threw  himself  into  it, 
and  sacrificed  so  much  at  home  for  its  sake.  Even  supposing 
he  could  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  steps 
which  he  was  desirous  of  inducing  the  Holy  See  to  take,  it 
is  strange  that  he  should  have  supposed  that  the  chance  of 
success  was  such  as  to  warrant  what  he  gave  up  for  it,  and 
reconcile  him  to  the  extremely  delicate  position  in  which  it 
placed  him  as  a  Catholic  with  reference  to  so  many  of  the  Bishops 
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order  to  enable  the  priesthood  to  exercise  their  influence  on 
their  flocks  in  political  matters.  As  we  have  implied,  we  hold 
the  priesthood  to  be,  in  many  cases,  the  natural  and  proper 
advisers  of  the  poor  and  ill-informed  in  such  subjects.  We 
hold  that  a  priest  is  more  than  justifiable,  who  guides  his  flock 
in  elections,  and  other  such  cases  in  which  really  they  are 
quite  unfit  to  guide  themselves.  But  this  can  be  done  with 
perfect  efficacy  in  private.  Who  does  not  know  that  nine- 
tenths  of  men's  actions  are  determined  by  what  is  said  in  con- 
versation, and  not  by  what  is  said  in  public  ?  Five  words  in  a 
private  room,  uttered  in  a  quiet,  friendly,  pastoral  way,  would 
do  more  to  influence  the  votes  of  an  elector,  in  almost  all 
cases,  than  all  the  inflammatory  harangues  that  were  ever  ut- 
tered on  a  platform  or  at  a  public  dinner. 

In  remarking,  then,  on  the  influence  of  Mr.  Lucas's  career 
on  the  Catholic  body,  it  certainly  appears  to  us  that  in  this 
respect  he  fell  in  to  a  serious  error  ;  and  that  his  system  tended 
to  produce  alienations  among  the  clergy  themselves,  and  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  laity,  to  a  degree  quite  needless  and 
very  much  to  be  lamented.  It  was  the  effect  of  what  we  have 
already  pointed  out  as  a  fault  in  his  ideas  of  human  nature. 
It  sprang  from  the  exaggerated  value  which  he  placed  upon 
mere  vehemence  of  language  and  strenuousness  of  opposition. 

Of  Mr.  Lucas's  general  acquirements,  and  of  the  non- 
political  capacities  of  his  mind,  the  public  had  not  opportu- 
nities for  knowing  much.  He  wrote,  however,  occasional 
papers  in  the  Tablet  which  gave  tokens  of  powers  fully  equal, 
at  the  least,  to  those  which  he  showed  as  a  journalist.  For 
ourselves,  we  look  upon  his  intellect  as  one  of  a  very  high 
order ;  large  in  its  range,  cordial  in  its  sympathies,  rapid  in 
its  powers  of  acquisition,  clear  and  sound  in  its  methodising 
and  organising  faculties.  Whatever  he  touched  upon,  he 
showed  indications  of  that  peculiar  species  of  power  which 
amounts  to  genius,  and  which  is  only  the  attribute  of  minds 
much  above  the  ordinary  run.  He 'would  have  made  a  very 
able  lawyer,  general  officer,  or  theologian  ;  indeed,  we  ques- 
tion whether  he  would  not  have  been  more  successful  as 
any  one  of  these  three  than  he  was  as  a  political  writer  and 
speaker.  The  readers  of  the  Tablet  will  easily  call  to  mind 
two  articles  in  particular,  which  indicated  remarkable  capa- 
cities and  knowledge  in  the  barrister-editor  of  a  newspaper. 
One  of  these  was  on  the  Defences  of  the  Country,  at  the 
time  when  all  the  world  was  agog  about  a  French  inva- 
sion ; — the  other  was  on  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  in  connection 
with  a  certain  attack  made  by  the  editor  of  a  magazine  on 
one  of  the  series  of  Saints'  lives  published  by  Father  Faber. 
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classification  of  the  philosopher,  who  was  obliged  to  use  logic 
and  dialectic  as  the  instruments  of  investigation,  because  lu- 
had  no  intuitive  vision,  no  eyes  for  the  invisible.  That  which 
is  always  before  us,  we  allude  to  familiarly  ;  that  of  which  we 
can  only  have  momentary  glimpses,  we  try  to  fix  in  our  minds 
by  description.  The  poet  spoke  as  one  habitually  living  in 
another  world ;  and  the  people  listened  to  him  as'  the  inter- 
preter of  nature,  and  the  revealer  of  mysteries.  To  our  minds 
this  is  one  of  the  most  decisive  tests  of  the  real  poet;  he  must 
be  a  quotable  authority  ;  he  must  furnish  proverbial  expres- 
sions, terse  and  true  sayings,  which  all  men  at  once  acknow- 
ledge to  be  the  real  solution  of  the  point  in  question,  which 
they  must  feel  to  be  not  only  beautiful  but  also  true.  He  is 
the  true  vates  who  reveals  the  causes  of  things.  But  his 
vaticination  is  not  true  poetry  if  the  causes  he  assigns  are 
merely  mathematical  or  material;  dead  and  dry  science  can 
never  rise  to  poetic  life. 

This  is  why  civilisation  is  so  inimical  to  genuine  poetry. 
When  we  ask  the  explanation  of  the  steam-engine,  of  the  earth- 
quake, of  the  motions  of  the  planet,  we  want  to  know  the  direct 
material  agent;  but  in  the  infancy  of  culture  the  people  attri- 
bute personal  causes  to  all  phenomena.  The  thunder  is  the 
voice  of  Jupiter  or  Thor ;  the  wind  the  breath  of  yEolus,  or 
the  agitation  of  the  wings  of  the  frost-giant.  And  the  poet- 
prophet,  who  taught  the  people  this  theory  of  meteorology  was 
the  scientific  man  of  his  day,  the  philosopher  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  conversant  with  what  he  talked  about. 

What,  then,  is  the  vocation  of  the  modern  poet  ?  Mathe- 
matics and  chemistry  are  out  of  his  sphere  ;  Jupiter  and  Thor, 
^Eolus  and  the  frost-giants,  are  mere  conventionalities,  reminis- 
cences of  the  scholar ;  and  when  seriously  introduced,  mere  af- 
fectations. Homer,  in  his  simplicity,  referred  all  phenomena 
to  personal  agents,  and  is  sublime  ;  Shelley  strained  after  the 
personification  of  the  most  impersonal  and  vague  objects,  and 
verged  on  the  nonsensical.  Poetry  was  at  first  a  lesson  on  the 
causes  of  things  ;  the  poet  was  the  guide  of  life  and  of  know- 
ledge ;  simple  in  his  dignity,  he  did  not  stnu'n  after  artificial 
grandeur,  but  narrated  the  homely  or  the  absurd  with  as 
much  seriousness  as  the  sublime  or  the  pathetic.  Now  the 
poet  has  either  to  confine  himself  to  descriptions  of  scenery,  to 
pathetic  histories,  or  the  excitement  of  passion  and  feeling  ;  or 
if  he  strives  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  ancient  vates,  he  has  to 
enunciate  what  neither  he  nor  his  hearers  believe,  and  to  make 
up  by  grimaces  and  contortions  for  his  lack  of  more  legitimate 
means  of  guiding  them.  His  "  utterances"  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  true  poetry  as  the  double-stopping  of  the  last  flute- 
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"The  spirit 

Inured  to  meditate  alone  on  God 
Pleasure  no  more  cuu  please,  finds  scant  delight 
In  fragrant  fields,  grows  discontent  with  heaven." 
Dissatisfied  till  all  being  is  re-absorbed  in  God. 

Jlis  third  incarnation  is  as  a  Buddhist.  Under  this  head 
uv  have  a  versification  of  the  Buddhist  cosmogony  ;  and  from 
it  the  moral  is  drawn,  that  since  all  being  is  evil,  annihilation 
is  the  only  good ;  that  even  the  mystic 

"  Sinned 

In  virtue  of  his  nature,  and  sought  earth  ; 
For  sin  is  nature." 

But  we  cannot  follow  the  mystic  in  his  peregrinations  ;  we 
will  only  quote  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter : 
"  That  blessed  secret,  unitive  and  divine, 
The  totalising  wisdom  of  all  creeds, 
The  faith  eternal  and  entire," 

which  of  course  he  distilled  from  the  different  systems  which 
he  passed  through.  This  creed  seems  to  consist  in  three  pro- 
positions, which  are  thus  expressed  (as  gathered  from  "  mys- 
teries tauro-serpentine") : 

1.  "  Good  begets  evil,  evil  brings  forth  good 

In  blest  regeneration  : 

2.  and  that  God 

Who  all  creates,  all  saves,  all  sanctifies. 

3.  Man  in  himself  both  sacred  and  protUne." 

The  mystic  in  himself  is  certainly  rather  profane  than  sacred. 
In  the  assumed  character  of  a  vates  he  is  a  ridiculous  failure, 
teaching  what  no  one  can  understand,  and  what  no  one  would 
believe  if  he  could  understand. 

With  regard  to  the  other  characteristics  by  which  we  test 
a  poet, — the  felicity  of  occasional  expressions,  the  melody  of 
individual  lines,  or  the  grandeur  of  detached  thoughts, — we 
are  disposed  to  assign  Mr.  Bailey  a  rather  high  rank.  But 
we  should  like  to  see  his  power  employed  in  translating  the 
obscure  philosophy  of  Dante,  rather  than  in  attempting  to 
give  poetical  expression  to  the  unintelligible  jargon  and  hope- 
less mysticism  of  the  old  pagan  systems. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  a  mind  which,  if  moulded  by  St. 
Anselm  or  St.  Bonaventure,  might  have  made  some  use  of  its 
mystical  tendencies  and  sympathies,  enter  on  the  path  which  is 
trodden  by  our  mesmerists  and  spirit-rappers,  in  the  attempt 
to  rehabilitate  the  magical  superstitions  of  the  pagan  world. 
Mr.  Bailey  has  evidently  studied  the  records  of  these  old  sys- 
tems ;  but  instead  of  using  them  with  the  intelligent  eclecti- 
cism of  the  Alexandrian  school,  he,  with  an  all-swallowing  syn- 
cretism, allows  "  all  earth's  creeds"  to 

"  Cling  round  his  heart,  and  sanctify  (?)  his  soul." 
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The  second  poem  commences  with  a  poetical  version  of  the 
gnostic  cosmogony  of  Basilides.  It  soon  becomes  a  mere  ca- 
talogue of  the  great  objects  of  nature — mountains,  seas,  rivers, 
trees,  and  animals.  A  great  poet  can  make  much  out  of  a 
catalogue  of  names ;  omitting  Homer's  list  of  ships,  which, 
however  interesting  to  a  Greek  or  to  an  antiquarian,  we  must 
confess  is  tedious  to  read,  what  can  be  more  sublime  than  the 
passage  where,  by  a  simple  catalogue  of  places,  the  prophet 
Isaias  paints  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Assyrian  against  Jeru- 
salem, and  his  failure  before  its  walls  ? 

tl  He  is  come  to  Aiath ;  he  has  passed  to  Migron  ; 
At  Michmas  he  will  leave  his  baggage ; 

They  have  passed  the  strait;  Geba  is  their  lodging  for  the  night; 
Ramah  is  frightened  ;  Gibeah  of  Saul  fleeth  ; 
Cry  aloud  with  thy  voice,  O  daughter  of  Gallim  ; 
Hearken  to  her,  O  Laish  ;  answer  her,  O  Anathoth  ; 
Madmena  is  gone  away  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Gebim  flee  amain  ; 
Yet  this  day  shall  he  abide  in  Nob  ; 
He  shall  shake  his  hand  against  the  mount  of  the  daughter  of 

Sion, 

Against  the  hill  of  Jerusalem : — 
Behold  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  shall  lop  the  branch  with 

a  dreadful  crash ; 
And  the  high  one  shall  be  cut  down,  and  the  lofty  one  shall  be 

brought  low." 

To  our  minds  this  gradual  rise  to  the  climax — this  hasty 
passing  of  the  poet  from  point  to  point,  painting  the  trium- 
phant march  of  the  army,  which  is  hurrying  like  a  rapid  to 
the  precipice,  this  gradual  crescendo,  up  to  the  final  crash 
of  the  catastrophe,  is  inexpressibly  sublime.  Something  of 
the  same  feeling  is  excited  when  we  read  of  the  leaps  of  the 
beacon-fires  that  announced  the  fall  of  Troy  to  Clytemnestra, 
in  the  Agamemnon  of  JEschylus ;  and  to  these  we  may  add 
certain  passages  in  Milton  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  we 
cannot  now  particularise.  But  all  these  catalogues,  as  far  as 
they  are  worth  any  thing,  have  one  peculiarity — each  name  is 
a  step  in  the  progress  to  a  climax.  They  are  not  a  mere  sta- 
tistical list,  like  the  index  of  a  book  of  geography  or  natural 
history,  but  they  are  like  the  accented  notes  of  a  melody,  each 
new  name  marking  the  introduction  of  a  fresh  phrase,  adding 
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ati  ;iid  to  tlic  knowledge  (if  tin-  fn/niiliilioii  of  the  truths  tanirht  in  ordi- 
nary eat<vhi-m>.  The  title  sayt  tbal  it  i-  "  adapted  for  children ;"  hut 

it  is  rather  for  young  people,  or  ;it  least  for  children  of  not  very  imma- 
ture year>. 

Meteorological  Essays.     By  Franeois  Ara-_ro.     With  an  Introduction 
by  Baron  A.  von  Humboldt.      Translated  under  the  superintend. 
Colonel  ^abine.      (London,    Longmans.)     Thi*  1-  }<>k  forms  the   t: 
liune  of  an   intended   translation  of  all   the  principal   work 
ilowever  much  we  hate  his  religious  principles,  ami  despise  \\\<  political 
•wisdom,  \ve  cannot,  do  less  than  own  that  in  literature  he  holds  a  very 

distinguished  place.    His  autobiographical  memoirs,  and  his  panegyrics 

of  deeca-ed  members  of  the  Academy,  are  in  their  way  models  of  writ- 
ing; and  his  scientific  works,  though  a  little  diffuse,  are  so  cle;ir  as 
almost  to  require  no  preliminary  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader, 
but  to  carry  him  into  the  midst  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  by  the 
plain  paths  of  common  sense.  This  volume  contains  a  most  interesting 
Jiaeonic  History  of  Thunder  and  Lightning;  with  four  other  e*8Hya— 
on  Electro-Magnetism,  on  Animal  Electricity  (with  a  chapter  on  Table- 
ttirning),  on  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  and  on  the  Aurora  Borealis.  We 
shall  one  day  return  to  this  writer,  when  his  literary  memoirs  are  pub- 
lished. 

Enchiridion  Symbolorttm  et  Definitionum,  S\"c. — Handbook  of  Creeds 
and  of  Definitions  of  Points  of  Faith  and  l\'l orals  which  have  hren  pub- 
lished by  General  Councils  or  Popes.  Edited  by  Dr.  11.  Denziger. 
(Wireeburfip,  .sumptibus  Stahelianis,  1854.)  It  is  sufficient  to  tran- 
scribe the  title  of  this  useful  lit.tle  hook,  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  for 
every  student  of  theology.  In  about  500  pages  we  have  all  the  authori- 
tative definitions  of  the  Church,  all  the  documents  of  positive  theology, 
with  a  copious  index,  arranged  in  the  order  of  subjects.  As  a  book  of 
reference,  or  as  a  text-book  for  lectures,  it  appears  to  us  invaluable. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

The  Amusing  Library.  (Lambert,  London;  Menzies,  Edinburgh.) 
Tales  and  Romances  of  Hendrih  Conscience  (1.  The  Curse  of  the  /'//- 
Ifir/e,  and  f/ie  Happiness  of  beiny  Rich.  2.  The  Lion  of  Flanders,  or  the 
Battle  of  the  Golden  Spurs  :  a  Historical  Romance.  3.  Veva,  or  the  }\\ir 
of  the  Peasants  :  a  Historical  Tal-  of  the  Eighteenth  Ctntun/.  4.  Tales 
of  Old  F lande*- s.  5.  The  Miser,  and  Rtchetichetuck.)  Grantlei/  M,mtir, 
by  Lady  G.  Fullerton.  Tales  of  Humour ;  Romantic  Talcs  of  Great 
Men;  Tales  of  Paris ;  Tali' s  of  France.  Of  these  volumes  we  can  truly 
say,  that  they  satisfactorily  fulfil  the  object  set  forth  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  series,  viz.  "  to  provide  books  of  light  reading  entirely  free 
from  objectionable  matter,  and  which  may  be  indiscriminately  used  by 
young  and  old."  So  tar,  indeed,  a^  our  experience  extends,  we  can 
accord  to  them  more  than  this  negative  praise,  and  say,  that  they  are 
remarkable  for  purity  of  sentiment  and  elevation  of  tone,  while  they 
contain  nothing  whatever  contrary  to  faith  or  morals.  From  llendrik 
Conscience  we  should,  of  course,  expect  nothing  less  ;  for  his  works  are 
characterised  as  much  by  chasteness  and  delicacy  of  thought,  and  by  an 
unaffected — we  might  almost  say  unconscious — strain  of  genuine  piety, 
as  by  simplicity  of  style ;  but  the  remark  applies  to  all  the  volumes 
without  distinction,  although  we  may  instance  in  particular,  as  having 
a  historical  foundation,  Romantic  Tales  of  Great  Men,  with  which  we 
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to  claim  the  chief  incident  as  his  own  property,  stolen  from  u  for. 
romance,  but  the  ends  which  Mr.  Bard  propose*  to  him-elf  in  hi>  mann- 

of  adventures  are  perfectly  transparent.  The.M1  arc,  to  depr 
English  rule;  to  exhibit  the  negroes  a*  an  inferior  species  of  men,  of  a 
nature  far  lower  than  that  of  the  American  Indians  :  and  to  furnish 
examples  of  the  magic  crystals  and  the  prophetical  mediums  which  the 
two  millions  of  American  spiritualists  will  eagerly  add  to  their  list  of 
testimonies.  Scouted  in  civilised  society,  these  people  do  well  to  pre- 
pare a  refuse  for  their  superstitions  in  the  midst  of  savages.  The  hook 
is  well  written  and  very  interesting;  but  we  object  to  books  of  travel  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  discern  the  line  between  truth  arid  fiction. 

My  Exile  in  Siberia.  By  Alexander  Herzen.  2  vols.  (London, 
Hurst  and  Blackett.)  M.  Herzen  is  a  Russian  socialist  author,  who, 
having  been  silenced  in  his  own  country,  in  Germany,  and  in  France, 
has  done  England  the  honour  of  establishing  himself,  with  a  Hussion 
free  press,  in  London,  from  whence  he  attempts  to  inundate  the  do- 
minions of  the  czar  with  his  writings.  We  do  not  carry  our  hostility  to 
Russia  to  such  an  extent  as  to  wish  M.  Herzen  the  slightest  succes-  in 
bis  undertaking.  The  present  volumes  show  a  great  deal  of  talent,  and 
present  a  highly-coloured  picture  of  a  certain  phase  of  Russian  official 
life.  As  we  feel  no  more  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  M.  Herzen  than 
we  do  in  that  of  Mr.  Bard,  we  decline  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the 
premises  which  he  proposes  to  us.  The  book  is  not  well  translated. 

Beaten  Paths  from  Boulogne  to  Babelrnandeb.  By  E.  Sullivan. 
(London,  Saunders  and  Otley.)  To  judge  from  Mr.  Sullivan's  bigotry 
and  bombast,  we  suppose  he  is  an  Irish  Orangeman.  We  have  seen  a 
tew  clever  remarks  in  his  little  volume  ;  but  who  would  read  a  book 
through  which  abounds  in  sentiments  as  misty  as  the  following  reflection 
on  Parisian  society?  "The  tens  of  thousands  that  in  health  and 
strength  tread  the  primrose  path,  care  little  that  the  bright  bubble 
which,  varying  with  prismatic  hues,  laughs  and  entices  to  quaff  deep 
of  the  nepenthean  draught  that  pleasure  offers,  shall  burst  for  them  as 
it  has  done  for  thousands  who  in  sorrow  arid  disappointment  surround 
them." 

The  Battle-day,  and  other  Poems.  By  Ernest  Jones.  (London, 
Routledge.)  Mr.  Jones,  the  Chartist,  is  evidently  a  blighted  being. 
He  has  talked  to  the  people,  and  they  will  not  hear;  now  he  pipes  to 
them,  and  we  do  not  think  they  will  dance  to  his  shrill  discords.  "  'Tis 
true,"  he  cries  bitterly — 

"  'Tis  true  at  times  the  multitude 
Is  harsh,  and  turbulent,  and  rude  ; 
And,  troubled  by  a  fierce  unrest, 
Insult  the  man  who  loves  them  best " 

But  Mr.  Poplicola  Philodemus  Jones  is  not  to  be  beaten — 
"  What!  do  the  prophets  cease  to  preach, 
Because  the  ignorant  they  teach  ? 
No  !  but  with  truth  they  meet  reviling, 
Curses  with  prayers,  and  frowns  with  smiling,"  Sue. 

We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Jones's  idea  of  "  reviling,"  "  curses," 
and  "frowns"  may  be;  but  certainly  what  he  would  call  his  "  truth," 
his  "prayers,"  and  his  "  smiling,"  are  more  bitter  arid  rabid  than  the 
fiercest  denunciations  of  the  hypochondriac  misanthrope  in  Tennyson's 
Maud;  and  instead  of  putting  them  into  the  mouth  of  a  madman,  as 
the  laureate  has  wisejy  done,  iMr.  Jones,  probably  with  more  honesty 
than  prudence,  utters  them  in  his  own  person. 
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evoted  to  curates.     For  him,  or  her  (?),  parsoi.  la  in  wliitr- 

ies.     The  other  views  of  life  and  society  \vliicli  HIV  enforced  an-  equally 
poony.      Hut  in  these  volumes  there  Ha  cie<litahh'  atteni|)r  at  di« 
ation  of  character,  though  the  author  is  not.  yet  advanced  tar  enou»h  in 
be  art  to  be  able  to  compose  a  mixed  nature;  the  persons  of  the  drama 
re  all  simple  specimens  of  single  characteristics  and  1'rom  tin-  iir>t  sip- 
iearance  of  any  one  of  them  we  know  him  as  well  as  we  do  at  tin- 
f  the  book.     It  pretends  to  be  a  domestic  novel,  founded  on  chai 
nd  there  is  absolutely  no  development  of  character  in  it;  whatever 
evelopment  there  is  belongs  to  the  plot.     The  novel  is  weak,  weak  as 
rater;  but  there  are  not  many  indications  of  such  excessive  fooli- 
s  most  of  our  modern  novelists  exhibit. 

Cambridge  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Part  I.  Nicholas  Ferrar. 
"wo  Lives  ;  by  his  brother  John,  and  by  Dr.  Jebb.  (Cambridge,  Mac- 
lillan.)  Ferrar  founded  at  Gidding  the  first  Protestant  monastery; 
ence,  in  these  times,  when  sanguine  people  in  the  Establishment  are  try- 
rig  to  do  the  same,  his  life  has  considerable  interest.  Nicholas  Ferrar  suc- 
f-(  (led,  after  many  years,  in  bringing  his  institute  under  the  notice  of 
Ling  Charles.  He  thus  received  what  for  him  was  equivalent  to  Papal 
auction  ;  and  then,  as  if  his  work  was  finished,  he  died,  and  his  insti- 
ute  with  him.  He  died  when  "  the  glory  of  Church  and  State  was  at 
he  highest;"  and  the  wave  that  inundated  and  flushed  the  Establish- 
ment, of  course  obliterated  the  bubble  that  had  arisen  on  its  creamed 
nd  mantled  waters.  The  present  book  is  one  of  those  laborious  com- 
lilations  which  fussy  scholars  are  fond  of  making,  but  which  no  man 
eads  through.  Still,  even  this  fulness  has  its  utility  ;  fora  little  atten- 
ion  may  gather  from  the  bock  many  naive  expressions  and  hints 
ighly  characteristic  of  Ferrar's  age. 

Passages  selected  from  the  Writings  of  Thomas  Cartyle  ;  with  a  Bio- 
raphical  Memoir.  By  Thos.  Ballantyne.  (London,  Chapman  and  Hall.) 
Ve  are  of  the  number  neither  of  those  who,  with  Mr.  Ballantyne, 
bink  Thomas  Carlyle  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  and  greatest  writers 
f  the  day,  nor  of  those  who  run  him  down  as  a  mere  mountebank, 
counted  on  a  tub,  and  making  grimaces  at  the  crowd  as  it  passes  by. 
'here  is  an  unquestionable  power  in  his  original  use  of  the  Socratic 
rony, —  the  figure  of  speech  which  magnifies  a  subject  by  lessening  it, 
ives  it  dignity  by  making  it  homely,  and  rivets  persons'  attention  to 
;  by  speaking  of  it  as  if  it  were  of  little  consequence.  But  it  is  a  style 
finch  is  easy  to  imitate,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  about  as  affected 
nd  empty-headed  a  school  of  scribblers  as  has  ever  attended  upon  any 
writer  of  consideration  ;  though  we  must  do  them  the  justice  to  confess, 
hat  their  master  furnishes  as  pretty  specimens  of  twaddle  as  any  of  the 
isciples.  Witness  the  extract  in  the  present  volume  called  "  Scotch 
)uritanism,"  or  that  devoted  to  Pi  Nono,  or  that  headed  "  What  Je- 
uitism  has  done." 

Mr.  Carlyle's  principles  seem  to  aim  at  something  practical  ;  with 
im  to  be  is  to  do;  that  which  acts  energetically  is  the  reality,  the 
ruth.  His  popularity  follows  from  this  fact,  that  his  teaching  embodies 
he  almost  universal  characteristic  of  the  English  race.  In  England, 
'arlyle  and  John  Bull  mock  at  every  thing  except  that  which  they  see 
n  activity  around  them  ;  that  which  is  distant,  and  does  not  make  itself 
3lt,  and  especially  that  which  in  any  way  contradicts  their  pet  prin- 
iples,  is  vilified  as  falsehood  and  sham.  But  put  these  same  men  down 
i  India  or  Africa,  there  they  are  carried  away  by  the  weight  of  popular 
elief,  and  soon  learn  to  put  faith  in  charms  and  spells  j  sensible  men 
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Short  Nofa( 

Embassies  and  Forrh/n  Court*:  a  /f is/on/  of  THjtloinun/.     By  the 
Roving  Englishman.     (London,  Rontledge.)    The  INnin^-  Englinirnan 

must  have  rend  :i  good  deal  to  ama>s  his  materiaU;  buthisbook  betrays 

evidences  nt'  u'reat  baste  and  carelessness  in  puttM^  them  together.    He. 

writes  in  a  bitter  mocking  spirit,  that  m;il,  mt  to 

read.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no  hankering  regret-  lor  the  square-toed 
Ibrnialisiii  and  bag-wig  etiquette  of  our  anee-tor>.  nor  for  the  minute 
and  wearisome  ceremonial  of  medieval  courts.  But  men  were  men  in 
those  <lays  as  really  us  now  ;  their  actions  were  dictated  by  a  sense  of 
what  was  best  for  people  in  their  state  of  culture;  and  the  real  hi>toiiau 
would  try  to  account  for  their  pomps  and  vanities  on  the  supposition 
that,  they  were  men,  not  on  the  assumption  that,  they  were  monkeys. 
the  author  of  Vestiges  of  the  Creation  would  remove  the  epoch  of 
the  transition  from  the  ape  to  man  into  the  twilight  of  an  antiquity  of 
millions  of  years:  the  Roving  Englishman  proves  too  much  when  he 
fixes  the  era  within  the  last  century. 


The  Austrian  Concordat.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
Concordat  recently  concluded  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Austrian 
Government.  It  is  of  such  great  importance,  that  we  believe  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  possess  it  in  a  more  permanent  form  than  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  and  we  have  accordingly  transferred  it  to  our 
pages. 

1.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  to  be  maintained  and  protected, 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  secured  to  it  by  the  sacred  canons,  in 
all  those  provinces  in  which  it  predominates. 

2.  The  Placetum  Jtegiwn  is  abolished. 

3.  The  right  of  the  Bishops  to  communicate  with  the  Papal  Chair  in 
spiritual  mutters,  as  also  with  the  clergy  and  people,  and  to  issue  in- 
structions and  ordinances  in  spiritual  matters,  is  recognised. 

4.  The  Bishops  alone  have  the  right  to  appoint  their  vicars  and 
counsellors,  to  ordain  or  to  refuse  to  ordain  those  priests  whom  they 
may  consider  unworthy,  to  found  or  to  divide  livings  or  rectories,  to 
order  public  prayers,  to  convoke  synods,  to  publish  pastoral  letters  and 
spiritual  rescripts,  and  to  prohibit  dangerous  books. 

5.  The  Bishops  are  to  watch  over  the  religious  instruction  given  to 
the  youth  of  the  country  in  all  public  and  private  schools.     All  Roman 
Catholic  elementary  schools  are  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  clerical 
inspector. 

6.  The  Bishops  are  to  appoint  the  catechists,  and  no  one  will  be 
allowed  to  teach  theology  or  canonical  law  without  their  permission. 

7.  Agreeably  to  the  canons  or  conditions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (it 
sat  from  Io45  to  1563),  clerical  matters  will  he  settled  by  clerical  judges  ; 
and    temporal  judges   will   only   meddle  in  matrimonial   matters   when 
they  relate  to  the  spiritual   (should  probably    be   '  temporal')  conse- 
quences of  that  .sacrament  (marriage). 

8.  The  Bishops  have  the  full  right  to  punish  the  clergy  who  may 
offend  against  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  to  condemn  to  punish- 
ment tnose  who  may  offend  against  the  canons  of  the  Church.     The 
civil  courts  will  only  have  to  take  cognisance  of  civil  matters,  and  of 
crimes  committed  by  the  clergy  ;  but  even  then  the  Bishop  must  pre- 
viously receive  notice  of  what  is  about  to  be  done. 

9.  In  the  prisons  the  clergy  are  to  be  separated  from  the  laymen. 
The  immunities  of  the  churches  shall  be  maintained  as  long  as  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  public  security. 
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BIBLE-BURNING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 

Sm, — May  a  simple-minded  Catholic  request  through  your  pages  the 
answer  of  some  straightforward  Protestant  to  a  very  simple  question? 
My  case  is  this:  I  am  in  possession  of  sundry  Bibles,  King.!  aim-" 
sion.  Some  of  these  I  intend  to  keep, — one,  which  contains  the  ge- 
y  of  my  family  from  Noah  downwards;  and  another,  which  was 
ied  by  Lady  Jenkyn  Jenkyns  to  my  respectable  grandmother  (her 
ladyship's  waiting-woman),  are  prized  by  me  with  a  devotion  about  as 
religious  as  that  which  a  late  literary  and  talented  royal  duke  impar- 
tially divided  between  his  Bibles  and  his  tobacco-pipes.  But  for  the 
rest  of  my  Bibles,  what  am  I  to  do  with  them  I  It  is  clear  that  I  can- 
not be  a  party  to  their  redistribution  ;  I  have  no  right  to  give  to  others 
to  read  that  which  I  may  not  read  myself.  To  keep  them  by  me  is  in- 
convenient, for  they  take  up  room  which,  in  my  six-pair  back,  I  can  ill 
spare  ;  and  besides,  doing  so  only  adjourns  the  question,  does  not  settle 
it ;  sooner  or  later  my  beloved  heirs  and  executors  will  have  to  make 
the  decision  which  I  shirk.  Only  one  other  course  is  open  to  me,  and 
that  is,  to  make  away  with  them,  to  destroy  them  as  Bibles.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  shall  I  tear  them  up,  and  sell  them  as  waste-paper,  to  find 
their  way  to  the  grocer  or  the  trunk-maker?  I  must  own,  that  I  have 
too  great  a  reverence  for  a  paper  on  which  the  name  of  God  is  written, 
whether  in  earnest  or  in  mockery,  to  allow  me  lightly  to  decide  on  this 
course.  It  only  remains,  then,  to  me,  as  it  appears,  to  make  away  with 
them  in  the  most  respectful  way  which  I  can.  And  certainly  this  is  by 
burning.  The  rubrics  direct,  that  any  thing  which  falls  into  the  con- 
secrated chalice  which  cannot  be  consumed  by  the  priest  should  be 
burned  ;  such  is  the  most  reverential  way  of  destroying  that  which  has 
been  in  accidental  contact  with  the  precious  Blood  of  our  Lord.  It  seems 
reasonable,  then,  from  mere  considerations  of  respect,  that  I  should  treat 
in  the  same  way  such  papers  as  have  contracted  an  accidental  claim  to 
our  reverence  by  having  holy  names  printed  or  written  upon  them ;  but 
which  we  cannot  preserve,  either  on  account  of  their  accumulation,  or 
on  account  of  the  opinions  which  they  advocate.  Wicked,  obscene,  or 
infidel  books  may  make  a  very  free  use  of  the  name  of  God,  sufficient 
to  deter  one  from  putting  them  to  the  various  uses  of  waste-paper,  and 
yet  calling  all  the  more  loudly  for  utter  annihilation.  Such  books  I 
would  respectfully  burn. 

But  here  I  am  in  a  fix.  I  happen  to  reside  at  Pontydwdlm ;  and  my 
poor  countrymen,  who  the  other  day  let  loose  a  mad-bull  on  an  unsus- 
pecting Cockney  who  was  fishing  on  the  Sabbath  for  red-herrings  in  our 
sparkling  Dwdlm  (the  poor  fellows  were  quite  drunk,  according  to  their 
immemorial  usage  on  Sunday  afternoons;  but  drunk  or  sober,  they  would 
have  done  the  same  on  principle),  would  certainly  burn  me  if  they 
caught  me  burning  Bibles.  And  I  suspect  this  feeling  exists  outside 
the  Principality.  Mesdarnes  Gamp  and  Harris  are  doing  their  little 
utmost  to  s^tir  up  the  English  mob  to  the  same  rational  course  of  con- 
duct; and  its  bigotry  is  easily  fired,  since  its  only  religion  is  Sabbath 
and  Bible  worship.  *It  seems,  indeed,  that  this  is  all  that  is  requisite 
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